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A NABBATIYE 
THREE YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JAPAN. 



CHAPTER XXnL 

Indications of hostile Spirit among tho armed Classes. — A Servant of the 

French Minister severely wounded while standing at the Gate of the Le- 
gation. — Evil Auguries for the Future. — Traits of national Character from 
Japanese liecords. — Code of Honor. — How it operates to check the Vio- 
lence of a tnrbolent daas of feudal Retainers. — Its non-application in the 
protection of Foreigners. — Hre at the British Legation. — Proofs of Grood- 
will and friendly Interest. — First Visit of English Ladies to the Ca]^tal. 
— ^Dangerous Ground not the less. — A British Subject in collision with 
Japanese Police at Kanagawa.~A Taoonin severely wonnded. 

Nearly a month had elapsed after my return from the spas 
of Atami, and little had occurred to break the daily routine 
and monotony of life at Yeddo. Nothing, indeed, was ever 
likely to occar of a nature tbat we should desire it, an earth- 
quake, ai fire,'or a murder being the only events traveling eut 
ci the beaten ttack I The. first incident^ aooordingly, which 
took plaoe within this vicious drde was the sudden appear- 
ance, as we were sitting down to dinner one evening, of the 
Abbe Girard, pale and agitated, bringing with him, in a nori- 
mon, Monsieur de Bellecourt's Italian servant, who had been 
attacked, while standing quietly at the gate of the French Le- 
gation, by two Samon'rai passing at the moment, and by one 
of whom he had been severely wounded. He was brought in, 
his clotlies saturated with blood ; and, on examination, it was 
found he had received a sword-cut across the upper part of his 
right arm while in the act of warding the blow intended for 
his head. It was fortunately only a flesh wound, though sev- 
eral inches in length, and penetrating deeply ; and, being on 
the outside of the limb, where tliere are no large vessels to bo 
divided, it was comparatively a safe wound. It was large and 
gaping, however, and quite sufficiently ugly-looking to turn the 
good Abb6 very sick, and compel him to retire to another 
room. The edges were soon brought together, and kept in 
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place by a few stitches, while tlie bleeding from the smaller 
arteries was stopped, and the dressing completed witli such 
materials as were at hand. 

Where was this to end ? Natal, an Italian by birth, unfor- 
tunately, like my linguist Dankirche, had had many afiairs with 
the dangerous class, as had his master more than once ; and 
although he went about habitually with an anenal of weapona 
in hia belty revolven^ awords, and daggers, for self-defense, that 
did not aeem to liave protected him any more than it did my 
Imgoist from attack, though it probably enabled him^ more for- 
tunate in this than his piMecessor, to save his life. It seems 
to have been a deliberate and premeditated attack, either oat 
of pore bravado, or from long-nourished hostility. He was 
standing on the flight of steps at the gate of the Legation just 
before dusk, several of the Yaconins on service at the Lega- 
tion being close to hitn, when a couple of evil-looking and swag- 
gering Samourai in full costume came past. One of them 
mounted the steps, and immediately be^^an to pick a quarrel 
by violently kicking a little dog at his side into the street. On 
the first word of remonstrance, he drew his short sword, and 
aimed a furious blow at his intended victim's head. This was 
partially parried by Natal, who raised his arm to protect his 
nead as he sprang aside, and, drawing his revolver, fired at his 
assaOanti who then tamed on his bed and disappeared amonff 
the crowd, the bloodstained sword still nnsheathed in his hanc^ 
without a finger bein^ stirred, either by the officers on service 
or the inhabitants in &e street, to stop the ruffian t It is doubt- 
fid whether he was wonnded by the pistol-shot, though reports 
to that effect afterward reached the Legation. Not&ng could 
be more disgraceful than the conduct of all the swarm of two- 
sworded Yaconins and officials cumbering the court-yard of 
the Legation with their presence. Several, indeed, were actual 
spectators on the spot. At first they denied that any of them 
were there, or saw what took place I And when the assevera- 
tion of the wounded man was too persistent in pointing out 
the particular men to be altogether discredited, the Ministers, 
throuorh their Governors of Foreign Affairs, still had the air 
of treating as a very doubtful matter what took place, and 
pretended to believe that the assailant only drew his sword 
when menaced with the pistoL Bat the means and the end 
were all in keeping, and the offender was never punished to 
our knowledge. The men on daly, who so shamefully stood 
by while a fordgner under their special guard was beixig cut 
down, equally escaped, though nominally disgraced, ftere 
was a nue of inunnnity in all such oases. Every one bat the 
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Government officers knew the assailant was an officer of a cer- 
tain Prince,* whose retainers enjoy a sort of notoriety as bold 
and turbulent swashbucklers, making their boast of it and the 
power of their master to protect them. This would seem to 
be a state of things of no modern date, however. In the ' Me- 
moires et Anecdotes' of the reigning dynasty, collected from 
native sources by Titsingh, already referred to, there are some 
very curious illustrations of a state of lawless law in the code 
of honor of these gentry, and the extreme measures taken by 
their chiefs occasionally, eith«r to restrain the violence of their 
people, or at least avoid hemg dragged into fends by their acts ; 
akhongh oases were not rare, it seems, when they, like the 
ohieft of the ancient Scottish dana, adopted the quarrel of their 
retainers and avenged them. 

Titsinffh says.* When the subjects or vassals of one Prince 
aifront ^ose of another, the latter would be dishonored if he 
did not CBvenge it? It is related of this same Prince of Sat- 
anma (to whom the Loochoo Islands belong as part of his he- 
reditary dominions, and whose subjects traffic from Japan there 
and through the principal cities of the Empire) that, in order 
to avoid all quarrel with other princes, he made a law, that if 
one of his people should at any time be insulted by the sub- 
' jects of another Daimio, he was permitted to avenge himself 
by taking the Hfe of his adversary, provided that he performed 
the Hara-kiru on himself immediately after I The hfe of two 
persons, who, by their bellicose and turbulent spirit, were the 
cause of their own troubles, appeared to him of too little im- 
portance to drag their masters mto qnarrela which mi^^t lead 
to great bloodshed. And, in order to give grettter effect to 
tins principle, and at the same time maintain a high roirit and 
sense of honor among his people, it was also decreed that if 
any of hia people were insulted, and did not care, fironi cow- 
ardice, to avenge themselves, and the captain or any of his men 
belonging to one of his ships should come to know it, the cow- 
ard was to be conducted on board, and, without delay or any 
form of trial, to have his head struck off, and both head and 
trunk to be thrown into the sea. Titsingh remarks ' that in 
this manner peace is maintained, and the people generally treat 
each other with the greatest politeness, endeavoring by every 
possible means to avoid all that might create a dispute where 
the consequences must necessarily be so fatal.' And, as a meas- 
ure of policy, there is no doubt the certainty of death, as the 

* The same Prince of Satsuma whose officers and retainers on the high 
road recently fell npon a party of peaceable foreigners, among whom was a 
lady, killing one on Uie spot, and dimenoaily womidiDg hit oompanioni. 
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necessary effect to both parties in a quarrel, must go far to 
check brawls and violence even among the most turbulent. 
In other countries, if a man kills his enemy he may elude jus- 
tice, and live to fight another day ; but where there is no pos- 
sible escape out of the country, and the offender is bound forth- 
with to be his own executioner, and follow his victim, it must 
greatly tend to simplify the administration of justice ! Wheth- 
er the Samoarai in this case had an offense or an insult accord- 
ing to his code to avenge, and whether he scrapulously immo- 
lated himself afterward) will never be known. But I have 
grave doubts as to the latter. 

The following narrative, also given by Titsingh, may serve 
to illustrate this aspect of national manners and customs, in 
which we are more directly interested than may at first appear. 
About the middle of last century, the retainers of t*je Prince 
of Owari (one of the Gosankay^ or ^ Royal Brothers' of the 
reigning dynasty) had made themselves general objects of fear 
by the deeds of violence they committed in open day on who- 
ever had the misfortune to displease them. In the eleventh 
month of the fourth year Foreki (1754), a man in trowsers and 
cloak* met eight of the retainers of Owari in Sinagawa (a sub- 
urb at the entrance of Yeddo, near to the British Legation, and 
of evil fame for its tea-houses and habitual brawlers), in the 
street Sibagoutze-zogUscho. He had the misfortune, in passing, 
to touch one of them, who immediately turned round and load- 
ed him with abuse, which the unhappy man endeavored to 
moderate by his excuses. But, not content with words, diey 
speedily fell upon him, and left him for dead. The victim of 
their brutality with difficulty dragged himsdf to the nearest 
guard-house, and there made hinuelf known as bdng in the 
service oi Miaou^no Ycmumiro-no-ka^ni. Being unable to 
walk, he was put in a cango and carried to his master^s house, 
where he died shortly after arriving, saying that he had been 
set upon by a band of ruffians in the streets of Sinagawa, to 
whom belonging he did not know. 

Misou-uo \^imassiro-no-kami, indignant at the treatment his 
servitor had met with, immediately set himself to discover the 
offenders, and having been assured that they were people of 
the Prince of Owari, he proceeded to the palace of the Prince, 

♦ None but officers of a certain ranlc are allowed to wear trowsers or two 
Bworde. The * cloalc' referred to may be meant to describe the upper dress 
Kamtsima, having projeeting wings at the shoolden, as in the ilfagtration, 

vol. i., p. 232. Tliis is not peculiar to any rank, but may be worn by all when 
paying a visit of ceremony. A cloak, properly speaking, is no part of Japan- 
ese costume : a sort of overcoat or wrapper is thrown over the shoulders, or 
worn as a ooafc, only in wet weather. 
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told him what had passed, and demanded the heads of the eight 
offenders. The Prince admitted the justness of the indignar 
tion expressed, and promised him satislaction, but declared that 
lie could never consent to take the lives of eight men to avenge 
the death of one. Yamassiro-no-karai, more irritated by this 
answer, insisted on his demand, declaring that if he did not ob- 
tain full justice on the spot, he would eviscerate himself in the 
Frinoe's presenoe, and that his death would not remain una> 
yenged ! Owari, sedng him so detenmned, promised him the 
satisfiietion demanded; hnt Yamassiro, apparently having no 
great faith in the sanctity of the promise, protested he wonld 
not leave the house execution had been done. Upon this 
the eight men were brought, and their heads cut off in his pres- 
ence. ' Cet exempU^ observes the historian, ^rendiU UureamO' 
rades plus reserve.'* And well it might !* 

Perhaps something in connection with these customs of 
vengeance and protection may account for the seeming cow- 
ardice or indifference to wliatever may happen, so invariably 
observed among the officers and guards placed at the Lega- 
tions professedly for the protection of their European inmates, 
and for that end made to accompany thciu on foot or on horse- 
back whenever they leave the gates. They have never been 
known to raise a hand to save a foreigner frpm insult or vio- 
lenoe. Thef would have allowed this last victim to have been 
bramed at tneir side* I have watdied my own escort repeat- 
edly when these rnflUng retainers have approached with an air 
of menace, and possibly meaning mischief as well as insnlt, and 
aeen them either look another way, or resolutely refuse to see 
any thing that might be wrong 1 It was qnite obvious that for 

* May not this example fttnn their own history be read with advantage by 

Foreign Powers, whose subjects arc now exposed to the same treatment from 
precisely the same classes, remembering, indeed, the principle established 
among themselves, and accepted by the nobles of the land as a law, the pen- 
alty of disregarding which among themselTes would be dishonor ? Can For- 
eign Powers wisely or safely allow reiterated and murderous assaalts on their 
subjects without exacting adequate retribution ? This law of honor, more 
imperative probably than any mere statutory enactment, which declares a 
Prince dishonored if he permits any subject or vassal of his own to be affronted^^ 
oad does not obtain satisfactiony can not be without influence on all who live 
under it. If they apply the same rule to Forcip^n Powers (and who can 
doubt that they do?), there is no Treaty Power that can at the j)rescnt time 
be regarded otherwise than as dishonored and craven by the Japanese. We 
and all other nations of the West may, in onr tnm, regard with contempt any 
appreciation of our acts and policy by the Japanese; but the question to bo 
considered is whether foreigners can live at all in the country under such 
conditions. My own impression is they can not, and wUl not be jyermitted by 
those who commit the mnrders and Tioienees^ if they have no respect for die 
nation, and no ftar of the Tengsanoe of the GoTemments thqr ontngs. 
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the life of no foreigner that ever stepped in Japan would they 
incur the chance and peril of a rencounter, and a bloody feud 
with one of those dangerous classes. Hence, all these officers, 
guards, and spies inside the Legation gates, and escorts on 
horseback when we went out, were manifestly no protection 
whaiemr^ though a great encumbrance. Protection was the 
plea, and may to some extent have entered into the motives of 
the Government in placing them about us, but beyond and 
above this, I can not help thinking, was another object, namely, 
that of cutting off the foreigners quartered in the capital by 
the force of treaties from aU free intercourse or communication 
with the population, more especially with the educated and 
higher classes, who might give information tending to expose 
the double game the Government was playing with Foreign 
Powers — enlighten us as to the real state of parties, and them- 
selves imbibe ideas prejudicial to the existing system of gov- 
ernment. 

As to the absence of any real or effective protection, a more 
^flagrant case could not have been furnished, and it was not sur- 
prising, therefore, that a more than usual amount of mendacity 
and tergiversation marked all the proceedings of the authori- 
ties. It was impossible to avoid raflections far from reassur- 
ing where such perfect impunity was known to exist, proved 
by more than a dozen examples now, and to the very persons 
from, whom violence was to be anticipated. How long would 
the lives of foreigners be respected ? It was evident the mem- 
bers of the several Foreign Legations, placed in the very focus 
of all hostility, lived on from &y to day by the sufferance only 
of a horde of ill-disposed men, armed with deadly weapons, 
and perfectly secure from punishment for any outrage they 
might commit I Either the Government at Ycddo could not 
command the services of men courageous enough to defend 
Foreign Ministers and their suite from insult and murder, or, 
foreseeing that this would entail a chance of conflict with their 
great Feudatories, and dangers affecting their own stability, 
preferred these half measures of protection for appearance sake, 
in case any thing very disastrous should hajppen, and deliberate- 
ly took the chance of every forei^er bemg massacred. De* 
spite the many successive cases of violence and assassination 
which had marked the two years past, there were some among 
the Fordgn Legations who turned away from the contempla- 
tion of the only logical inferences to be drawn from the facts; 
and in despair, peniaps, of finding any remedy, buoyed them- 
selves with a hope tnat, after all, things might mend,' or, at 
leasti not produce the worst of Uiose eventualities which it 
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could not be denied were among the legitimate consequences 
of inaction on the part of the Government on the one hand, 
and those menaced with destruction on the other. 

The whole of my published correspondence with the Japan- 
ese Government proved that I had never deceived myself as 
to the real conditions under which foreigners were placed. As 
willing as any to hope for the best, I could not ^ make my judg- 
ment blind,' or shnt my eyes to the probable effects of oaoses 
BO dearly in operation, and so full of menace and danger. It 
required snch an event as the deliberate and resolute attempt 
of an armed band to massacre a whole Legation in the dead of 
night, though surrounded by these soi-disant guards and pro- 
tectors, and an almost miraculous escape of the inmates from 
destruction, to fully justify this prevision of the future ; and 
that also, as will be seen, was destined in due time to be added 
to the chain of evidence. 

I find, on turning to the brief record which I kept as a sort 
of almanac for future reference, the following entry under this 
date, after the wounded man had been sent away to his chief, 
who was at Yokohama: * If these guards are inefficient or dis- 
loyal enough to let us be murdered at their feet, it is worthy 
of serious consideration whether Yeddo is a place for Diplo- 
matic Agents. If the Gtovemment of the country either have 
not the services , at their command of men capable of doing 
their duty, or, having them^ they prefer haaarding our lives to 
incnrring the trouble and risk of defendiDg them (whether by 
efficient protection, or by represung with a strong hand the 
enemies from whom such dangers come, might be immaterial), 
it certainly is a question of ^ave importance what steps can 
be taken before these individual murders and assassinations 
shall culminate in a more general catastrophe, where all the 
Legations may be sacrificed to a set of fanatics and cutthroats, 
and every individual foreigner in the country murdered in cold 
blood, without means of dei'ense or possibility of escape.' 



The emotions and the reflections excited by this last in the 
long succession of similar deeds became things of the past. 
There was no remedy within reach. Practically, there was no 
help for. the evils that beset the working of a treaty forced upon 
an unwilling nation, and a class of feudal nobles ready to pro- 
ceed to any extremity, with apt and willing instruments always 
under their hand. As Sydney Smith said of railroad casual* 
ties, nntil a minister or a bishop was killed, nothing would, or, 
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as it seemed, coQld be done ; because there must be sncb a de- 
monstratiye proof of the lawlessness and sweeping destrootive- 
ness of the ]^ans contemplated, that not e^en the most invet- 
erate oaxpers and cavilers on the other side of the globe could, 
in the consciousness of their own security, find a plea for cry- 
ing with the Romans of Galgacus, ^ Peace, peace !' where there 
was no peace, and the sword had made a desert. 

We were already far into the next month of November with- 
out fiirtlier calamity, when one came upon us which not to have 
experienced in Yeddo would have partaken of the character of 
a miracle. A few minutes before the dinner-hour there was a 
rushing and scuffling of many feet along the passages, the noise 
of whicli reached me in my dressing-room at the extremity of 
the building, and presently, high above all, came the ominous 
cry of ^CadjsbI' (Blre.^ One most have fived in Teddo, I 
thmk, daily and almost nonrly accustomed to see and hear of 
the wild' havoc commuted by the all-devonring element, to 
thoronghly realize the sadden revalsion of feeling such a cry 
creates, with the instant vinon of the beams and raners blaadng, 
and destractionjswift and sure. 

There was a rush to the spot, and^theii I saw that m^ serv- 
. ants, with the lack of discretion and prudence usual in J ap- 
anese, whose constant familiarity with all the horrors of fire 
seems to make thorn only more perfectly reckless and void of 
ordinary care, had lit a monstrous fire in the dining-room stove, 
for tliere are no fireplaces or chimneys existing or possible in 
this earthquaky soil. The rafters had caught fire, and when I 
got outside the glower of a smouldering fire began to show by 
tlie side of the pipe where it pierced the roof. Our own serv- 
ants, and the large class of Taconins and police always on serv- 
ice, fortunately supplied hands immediately, and, to do them 
jnstice, if their discretion and judgment had only been equal 
to their zeal, all cause of alarm would soon have been at an end. 
The mayor of the district also came to our rescue at the first 
clan^ d^the great Temple bell calling for the fire brigades. At 
first it seemed almost inevitable that the whole place must be 
consumed. There was little order or method ; ladders were de- 
fident, and, when obtained, those who mounted began by pitch- 
ing off the tiles, in spite of my efforts to stop them, thus letting 
air into the roof. Fortunately, a large pond was close at hand, 
well filled with water, and by aid of a couple of little native 
engines the fire was at last finally declared to be extinct, with 
only a sad destruction of tiles, roof, and ceilings, and a few con- 
tusions and bruises among the assistants. It is in such circum- 
stances as these that the large staff of Japanese officials having 
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authority are really valuable. All the gates were instantly 
closed to keep out the mob, amongst whom are always phm- 
derers and some of the worst classes. Two or three Yaconins 
were posted inside the house, with arms iu their hands, and 
guarded the passages leading to my own suite of rooms, where 
the dinner-table was spread, with the silver, etc., upon it. For 
once I felt they were a protection and a safeguard ; und, in ef- 
feot»iio4hing was touobtd or losty though two or three irandred 
men mnsi nave been through and about the hoiiae* A fiit and 
bnrly carpenter, who had oiten been employed in the Legation, 
roBhed down mth his men the moment he heard the fire was 
at Tosen^ee ; and a Vice Governor, who had formerly been on 
service i^th me, though neariy two miles off, jumped on a horse 
and came to the spot at speed. One had need of some such 
evidences of good feelin*:^ and loyalty to bear up against the 
strong and adverse current of hostiUty and treachery. I felt 
these instances of devotion and interest went far to compensate 
for all the flurry and anxiety of such an event as a fire in the 
house, the inconveniences of which were felt long after, for 
many weeks elapsed before the damages were all made good. 

About this time I met with an amusing instance of the kind 
of information given to the British public in respect to Japan. 
It was extracted from the columns of the ' Times,' derived ap- 
parently from America, bat still enjoving all the benefit of such 
a dredation as only the * Times' could give it : *The commer- 
dal and trading public, officiah amd the higher eUmea^ encour- 
age foreign intercourse, while the masses are more prejudiced 
than 07er, the latter complaining that the foreign trade en- 
hances the price of food.' 

The amuung part of this announcement consists in its not 
only being essentially inaccurate, but the exact converse of the 
truth. AJthough we hear a good deal from the Ministers of 
increased prices, and that these are attributed to us, there is no 
good evidence that the people hold this opinion ; and certain 
it is that the masses show no ill will, but, on the contrary, great 
desire to trade, so far as we can come in contact with them. 
All that appears of hostility or restriction comes from the offi- 
cial and higher^classes, held up for approval as sole encouragers 
of foreign intercourse ! The correspondents of our London pa- 
pers are generally well-informed and trustworthy ; but when 
we are dmen to some transatlantic sources, or even to onr own 
local papers in such distant regions for information, there seems 
no limit to the absordity or maocnracy of the announcements 
which onr leading journals may be the means of circulating. 
On one occasion a description of my landing at Teddo was 
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copied from some American print, and went tlie round of all 
the English press, by which I was not only gratuitously gitted 
with a wife and two children, but the lady was made to com- 
port herself with such vigor, in tappuig the heads of the prying 
crowd with her parasol, that some of my friends in England 
thought it beyond a joke ; and at last, wnen it got transferred 
to the more permanent pages of a book on Vapan — Social, 
Moral, etc.,' one of my relatives lost patience, ana re<^air^ a 
formal contradiction to be inserted in a newspaper which had 
quoted this veracious portion of the ^ History of oar Relations 
with Japan,' stating that I did not happen to possess either 
wife or children. 

The year 1860 was now drawing toward its end. Early 
in the month of December I had an unwonted pleasure in the 
visit of two of my fair countrywomen, with their husbands — 
one an old China friend — tlie first that had ever set their feet 
in Ycddo ; for the only lady previously in the capital was 
French by birth, though an English Consurs wife. They were 
well pleased with their short sojourn, not much heeding that 
they were treading on the ashes of a smouldering volcano, 
both literally and metaphorically. Yet the husband of one of 
them had unpleasant evidence of the &ct in retnmmg from a 

Jniet ride through the city. A two-sworded retainer of a 
laimio, something the worse for liquor probably, planted him- 
self in the middle of the road in front of the horse, and hj 
word and gesture refused to let him pass. One of my attache 
was of the party, and, better yersed in these sort of incidents, 
and what they might at any moment lead to, he turned round 
to those of my escort of Yaconins who rode behind, to tell 
them to remove the man, who looked mischievously inclined, 
and was endeavoring rudely to obstruct the way ; but they 
sat pale on their horses, awaiting the issue ! So is it ever. 
We niip^ht be cut down and slaughtered any day in the public 
thoroughfares without hope of aid or rescue from any number 
of them; and it was dillicult to avoid asking one's self some- 
times was not this likely to be the end ? Certainly it was im- 
possible not to feel that the more boldly and resolutely any 
Foreign Mnister resisted bad faith and treachery in carrying 
out the treaties, and opposed the obstrnctive and reactionary 
policy of the ruling classes, the more likely was he to be mark- 
ed out as an obstacle to be removed. Mr. Macdonald, who 
was there, seemed to have been seriously alarmed at the atti- 
tude of the bravo — drunk or sober. It seemed a moot pointy 
not altogether decided in his own mind, whether he would or 
would not draw his sword and run ^ a muck' on the foreigner. 
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The defense of the Yaconins, when, on the return of the party, 
they were taken to task for their supineness and inaction, was 
a pretense that they saw he was too drunk to do any mischief, 
an unmitigated falsehood, for Mr. Macdonald could not detect 
that he was drunk at all, and ho certainly was steady on his 
legs. But what, if drunk, with two deadly weapons at his belt, 
was he to be allowed to try his drunken strength on the limbs 
and bodies of foreigners ? And the Mmlstm iJioaght the ex- 
cuse a yatid plea for immanity both to the ruffian and the of- 
ficen^I 

But the anzfeties and causes of trouble ezistiDg at thispe- 
riod were not limited to the acts of Japanese subjects. Fot- 
eigners themselves, from time to time, threw in their contribu- 
tions' to the combustible materials ready for a general explo- 
sion, and wanting but a spark to fire the train. Toward the 
end of November, one of those untoward events took place at 
Kanagawa, which might well have proved a source of great 
danger to the wliole community, and did, for a time, threaten 
them with indiscriminate acts of reprisal and vengeance. A 
British su])ject was returning through Kanagawa from a shoot- 
ing excursion, with his gun over his shoulder, and his servant 
following, with the result of his sport in the shape of a wild 
goose, when a body of police pounced upon the servant. His 
master turned back to the rescue, when they proceeded to ar- 
rest him also, upon which he brought his piece down, cocked 
it| and threatened to shoot them if they advanced ; and in the 
scuffle the gun was fired, and an officer desperatelj wounded 
— one arm bdng shattered above the elbow, and the cham 
passing across or into his cbest. The foreigner was instanuy 
pulled down, bound hand and foot, and carried off. by the po- 
lice; nor was it until the middle of the night that the Consul 
could ascertain where the prisoner was secured, and claim him 
out of their hands. 

Nothini^ could have been more unfortunate or ill timed for 
the interests and safety of the community to which the pris- 
oner belonged than this collision with the police. They had 
simply been performing their duty. The foreiixner was viola- 
ting a law of Japan, which prohibits any one using fire-arms 
within ten Re of the Tycoon's residence, and for which a Jap- 
anese is punished with death. All foreigners had been warn- 
ed that such was the law, and notice given to them to abstain 
^£rom going out shootmg, but, as the result showed, with little 
efiect. ■ ■ 

Great excitement prevailed among the Japanese Yaemine' 
Tie on the spot. Threats were rife, and a report droulated. 
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that the brotben of the wounded man were determined to re- 
venge him bjr taking the Englishman's life at leasti if not that 
of other foreigners. Blood S>v blood, and a life fiw a Me— the 
rule under the Mosaic dispensation, and the iex talion4$ of 
Feudal daya«-is a law in fnU force in Japan. There could be 
no doubt he would be oompelled to leave Japan for his own 
seenrity, and it was not expected the wounded man oould pos- 
sibly recover. Although he did not die of his wounds ulti* 
mately, and was only crippled for life, it might very truly be 
said that this was more by good luck than good management. 
Hundreds have died under the best surgeons' liands, and 
with injuries far less severe. Part of the charge had severely 
lacerated the chest, and he had not the best, but the worst 
surgical aid, according to any European ideas of art. It was 
instantly proposed by two American medical men attached to 
* the missionary establishment to amputate, as affording the 
only chance of saving life. This eoula not be done, however, 
without the c<^sent of the Government, and that waa never 
given. Apparently it is not permitted in Japan to save lives 
at the expense of limbs* Fortunately, it would seem that the 
blood of the Japanese is not inflammatory, whatever their pas- 
sions may be. A demand for justice was made, and the party 
accused was put upon his trial in a Consular court, before the 
Consul and two assessors from the community called in by the 
Consul to assist. Every facility was given to the Japanese to 
satisfy themselves that it was the desire of the British author- 
ities to do that justice when Japanese were concerned Avhich 
the former were always insisting upon for their own people. 
The court declared the prisoner guilty on several counts, one 
of which was maliciously wounding, etc., and a sentence of 
deportation, with a fine of $1 000, was recorded. The assessors 
dissented, and the judgment was accordingly referred to the 
Minister, to whom the Queen's order in council gives power 
to * confirm or vary, or r^nit altogether the punishment' 
awarded by the Consular court. In uas case the punishment 
appeared to me inadequate, whether as rmrded the evidence 
or animus and the injury inflicted on the Apanese, or the mis- 
chief and danger to the whole community which resulted, and 
I added three months* imprisonment in addition, directing the 
$1000 to be paid as an indemnity to the wounded man, who, 
if he survivea, would be rendered incapable of earning his liv- 
ing by following his vocation. Neither the fine nor the de- 
portation, it was very generally known, carried any punish- 
ment, because the first (as was ostentatiously boasted) would 
be subscribed for by the prisoner's friends and supporters in 
the community, and the deportation would have taken place in 
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any case by a voluntary act of the accused, to escape the 
threatened veDgcance of the wounded man's relations. The 
sentence was subsequently made the suLject of an action 
brought agsunst me by the the party oonvicted, who escaped 
his term of imprisonmest in Hongkong by a series of blmiders 
and informalities on the part of every one conoemedyfrom the 
Consul at Kanagawa to the Magistrate at Hongkong, and was 
properly liberated by the judge on a writ of babeas corpus, 
after one hundred and twenty hours' durance. It appeared 
on the subsequent hearing of the action that although the 
Minister had power to 'miry or remit, he was still limited to 
fine and deportation, or imprisonment. Ilad I remitted the 
fine, or left out the deportation, neither of which really touch- 
ed the prisoner in pocket or convenience, I might have legal- 
ly awarded twelve months' imprisonment instead of three; 
but tliis oversight on my part was fatal to the legality of the 
award, and tlie case for damages went to a jury of the Su- 
preme Court at Hongkong, which gave, as substantial dam- 
ages for wrong and injury suffered by the prisoner in one 
hundred and twenty hours' detention m tiie jail, $2000. To 
which they added, at the judge's suggestion, an intimation 
that they bad had full jurisdiclion, they would have given 
from $15,000 to $20,000 in addition ! 

Considering that the said jury had no evidence before them 
whereon to found a judgment, except what the judge had him- 
self ruled to be irrelevant, and. expressly excluded on that 
ground as inadmissible, both the question and the answer can 
only be considered as belonging to the curiosities of colonial 
law — quite as unique in their kind as any thing ever seen in a 
Consular court. The case is alluded to here, not to question 
or discuss the justice of the Hongkong jury's award, but be- 
cause the circumstances attending it, from beginning to end, 
were calculated to exercise considerable iuiluence on our inter- 
ests and position in Japan; it furnishes, moreover, no bad il- 
lustration of the evils and anomalies attending the administra- 
tion of justice throughout these regions, where something very 
like conflicting and antagonistic systems exislH-^ the jurisdic- 
tions of the Consuls in China and Japan, and the Supreme 
Court at Hongkong — the one administered necessarily by pub- 
lic servants unfamiliar with legal forms and technicalities, but 
bound to do justice on the merits of such cases as may be 
brought before them; the other provided with all legal ma- 
chinery — law, lawyers, fees, and juries — and a summary juris- 
diction, in the hands of a single judge, against which there is 
no appeal. 

11. 15 
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It is beyond doubt that, had the prisoner been triumphantly 
acquitted on the spot of all blame, as many of the community 
desired, and contended he should have been, such a verdict 
would have been a source of immment danger, not to the ao- 
cnsed alone, who would probably have paid the penalty of his 
life^ unless he speedily disappeared and made his escape from 
those who had vowed to take Ity but to many of toe best 
known and least discreet of his suf^rters. Indeed, so gener- 
al was the conviction of this, that several took their passage 
by the first ship ; and it was a common report that the chief 
delinquent himself had arrived at the conviction that he ought 
to lose no time in getting away. The judgment and nature 
of the punishment awarded was in eflect a shield of protection 
to him and to the whole community, whatever else it might be 
considered. This was no reason, of course, why the accused 
should be either unjustly convicted or illegally sentenced, but 
the mere fact that the life and security of many others besides 
the prisoner's were jeo^ardied by his acts, formed a very good 
reason for .careful sorutmy of all the evidence brought forward 
on the triaL It furnished the strongest motive, at the same 
time, for rightly determming whether, in effect, he could justly 
be held irretpanaible for all the injury and mischief resulting. 
I thoroughly satisfied myself that he could neither morally nor 
legally be so considered, and that he had rendered himsc^ sub- 
ject to a much heavier penalty than was intimately imposed. 
The numerous Japanese witnesses present on the spot deposed 
that they heard him threaten the officer to shoot them ; that 
he deliberately cocked and pointed his gun at them ; and that 
immediately subsequent to this he did actually fire and wound 
the Japanese officer close to him, who, so far as he was con- 
cerned, as I have said, was only acting in the performance of 
his duty, and under the immediate orders of his superior. 
Nothing but the clearest justification for taking a life could, in 
the spint of our laws, exempt any one in such circumstances as 
this evidence set forth from penalties of some kind. And as 
to the extent and nature of those imposed in tlus case, it is only 
necessary to look through the calendar of any asnze court, or 
even the police courts <» the metropolis with a summary juris- 
diction for minor offenses, to see abundant proof that sentences 
of much greater severity are continually recorded by the judges 
and magistrates who occupy the bench at home, for offenses 
and misdemeanors which neither in reality nor in popular esti- 
mate could rank with shooting at any person with intent to 
wound or do some bodily injury, and such was among the of^ 
fcnses charged against the prisoner. ' To attempt in any mau- 
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ner to discharge loaded arms, or to wound any person with in- 
tent to maim, or disable, or do some grievous bodily harm, or 
with intent to prevent the apprehension of another party,' sub- 
jects the person so offending against the law to ' transportation 
for life,' or ' not less than fifteen years,' or not ' more tlian three 
years' imprisonment? And for how many comparatively triv- 
ial offenses are more severe penalties than those imposed on 
the prisoner in this case provided hf the statute law of Great 
Britain, and without qnestion'inflicted ? 

l!%at where there is illegality in tiie mode of assesnng the 
punishment or delivering judgment, or informalities in carry- 
ing the same into execution, the defendant should have his 
remedy, is only right and necessary for the protecUon of the 
liberty of the subject. And that hy regular process of law he 
should be declared free of the penalties — though he may there- 
by escape altogether, or in part, the legitimate consequences of 
his misdeed, and such a result may defeat the ends of justice 
— can not be contested. For the vindication of the law under 
the assumed sanction of which judgment was given, it is right 
and proper that it should be so, because it is a less evil that 
many guilty should escape than that the law should be errone- 
ously interpreted or misapplied, whether by design or error. 
This, and the liability to an action for damages in any judge 
who is convicted of error or misinterpretation, is the protec- 
Uon provided against rooh ahuse. And that a jury dioidd 
mark their sense of the importance of surrounding the suljeot 
in the East with every protection against negligence or iDc^- 
ity, even when altogether unintentional, which a liahilitv to 
heavy damages could supply, is also to bie anticipated and de- 
sired. If it may fall oppressively in some oases on an upright 
officer, it has also the advantage of enforcing amJons attention 
to the actual state of the law, and his powers under it, without 
which a far worse evil might befall many under his jurisdic- 
tion than mere pecuniary damages. It is well that Ministers, 
Consuls, and all other public servants in the East should know 
and feel, whenever they are called upon to exercise authority 
or administer the laws, that no integrity of heart or desire to 
do right, no peculiarity of position however anxious or per- 
plezin^, will ever weigh in the minds of those to whom a flaw 
m an mdictment or a technical illegality may give the power 
to assess damages* At home a magistrate is equally liable to 
an action fi>r acts done in his judidu capacity, but he is under 
the special protection of an Act of Parliament, commonly 
known as Jervis's Act ; and if there be reason to suspect any 
iocal feelings or prejudices caloulated to bias the judgment, he 
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may move the venue to another court and locality, and thus in- 
sure impartiality. No such protection exists for tlie official in 
the East. He must be content to see the case tried in a local- 
ity where it may be notorious hostiUty exists to the whole sys- 
tem that gives judicial powers to his class, and where no op- 
portunity is ever lost of marking the feeling, by those who con- 
stitute the juries, out of oonrt, Defore and after sitting in the 
jury-box, having no hemtation in loudly prodaiming it^ Pab- 
fio opinion in emaU colonies or oommnnities— discasang and 
prej udging all dvil oases— 60 fiir from aiding justice, bas a tend- 
ency to thwart or pervert it. 

This is a very undesirable state of things for both parties. 
It tends to keep up a spirit of antagonism, which is in the true 
interest of neither. It weakens the hand of the magistrate, on 
whose firmness and courage to do what is right must often de- 
pend the security and protection of whole communities. It 
encourages those who are disposed to be lawless in such far 
Eastern ports, and from whom the greatest danger arises to 
the orderly and well-conducted. I believe a good deal of the 
feeling of irritation and hostility so frequently manifested in 
these regions by the more respectable classes, who have really 
every thing to gain, and nothing to fear, from the rigorous 
mdntenance of law and order, arises from causes which might 
easily be remoredy to the great adyanti^e of onr interests in 
the East^ no leas than to the boiefit of Jmnisters and Consols. 
With this public object in view, a few remarks of a suggestive 
t character may not be considered altogether irrelevant or im- 
pertinent. There is perhaps something irritating in the cir- 
cumstance that the person with whom they have daily social 
intercourse, and it may be some degree of intimacy, should the 
next day, or after the last friendly meeting, be suddenly trans- 
formed into a judge, with power to dispose under the law of 
their property, and sometimes their liberty. The proverbial 
impossibility of pleasing a worsted suitor can hardly fail to re- 
ceive anew application of peculiar force in such circumstances. 
Whoever thinks his judge is right if the judgment is a con- 
demnation ? And yet in many cases this result must be inev- 
itable. Of course, if the officer holding the scales of justice be * 
young in years, not a lawyer by profession, not iufalliblo either 

* The gnat imtitiitloii of trial hyjury is toniewhat shorn of ils fair pro- 
portions when the necessities of a tropical colony reduce the number of jancB 
to five, and a simple majority is required — that is, three out of five ; nor 
does it tend to increase veneration or a sense of security when the leading 
oonnsel for the phdntiff, after judgment, feds at Uher^ to censors and re^ 
paroach one of the jnroni for not haring gi?en his client larger damagss. 
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in his law or Ins juclginent — and who is ? — ^tlie irritation and 
bitterness will bo intensified l)y every condition that can pos- 
sibly be held to tell against him. Not all magistrates and 
judges are either infallible or immaculate, even in the home of 
law aud liberty from whence we come, or half the lawsuits of 
each year would never arise. Can we hope they will be so in 
the far East, where the officers selected must often be suddenly 
appointed to fill up an unforeseen gap made by death, or to 
occupy a newly-created post, that can not be left unfilled, even 
for a meat Interval, without tbe ffraveBt prejudice to the mate- 
rial interests of all who are seeking fortunes in the country. 
Consuls in the East have administrative and political fanctions» 
as well as judicial, imposed upon them, among which the latter 
are only occasional, and, so to speak, incidental, while the first 
two are constant and Inseparable from the office. To remedy 
the major part of these evils thus briefly sketched, it has been 
proposed tnat to the bench of the Supreme Court at Hong- 
kong should be added one puisne judge, or, if nrrcssary, two, 
to constitute a full Appellate Court, and that each of these, in 
rotation, should visit the Chinese and Japanese open ports pe- 
riodically, and, as visiting judges, try the graver cases, thus re- 
lieving the Minister and Consul alike of all responsibility in re- 
gard to them. By this plan the several communities would bo 
• relieved of one of the greatest of their alleged grievances, for 
it is not likely such a judge would ever siii on the side of great 
youth. A lawyer by profession, it is to be taken for granted 
an suitors and misdemeanants would have foio, and due observ- 
ance of lend forms and technicalities, whatever else might he 
lacldng. Whether tiiey would thus make sure of iustice in a 
more prompt or more satisfiictory form, th^ mi^ht learn by 
experience ; and, at all events, if the value of a thmg bear any 
proportion to its cost, there is very little doubt they would* 
nave to pay for it at a sufficiently high rate compared with 
consular justice (which to all its other sins has, I think, added 
that of being nearly costless) to make them disposed to value 
it highly, and to consider it a great improvement on the ' cheap 
justice' they have been compelled heretofore to accept, ^(/w^e 
(h mieux. It is not often possible to propose any scheme, 
where passions run high and interests are large, that can havo 
a prospect of being equally pleasing and satisfactory to all par- 
ties ; but this, I think, may boast of that rare merit. The Brit- 
ish communities would be liberated from the bondage to * boy- 
consuls' and May justice,' with its contingent or posnble ille- 

fftlities and techmoal errors, of which much has neen heard, 
hey might have law, profound and technical, to their hearts^ 
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content, "with all the privilege of paying highly for it on some- 
thing like the Hongkong tariflf. The puisne judges, who would 
be made for such a service, could not be otherwise than grati- 
fied by their promotion ; and If aoy one donbts that Her Maj- 
esty's Ministers and Consuls woold be the most rejoiced of the 
three parties in question, at their release from irksome fono- 
tions and onerous responsibilities,! wish them the braefit of a 
year's experience of the real cares and anxieties of office in 
those Eastern lands. This, or a somewhat similar system, has 
been adopted with success in the Levant ; and a legal Yice- 
Consul (Chancelier) has been attached to the Consul General 
in addition at Alcxandrin. Althoui^h it may be attended w^ith 
greater practical difficulties, from the distance of the ports and 
their comparative inaccessibility in winter, there are none 
which need be insuperable ; and, sooner or later, the 7iecessity 
for some provision of this nature will, I have no doubt, make 
itself felt ; and whenever this happens we shall hear no more 
of the expense or other obstacles which, for the moment, may 
be insurmountable. 

Fhustically, British reddents, I believe, have had Kttle to 
complain of in the administration of justice at the Consular 
ports. They may, it is true, object to a liabUUy to maladmin* 
istration by inexperienced or unprofessional public servaifts, 
called upon to act as administrators of the law, as a danger to 
which they ought not to be exposed. And it is, perhaps, nat- 
ural that they should show extreme jealousy and distrust if 
they see power confided to what they deem incompetent liands. 
T, for one, w^ould very gladly see them relieved even of the spec- 
ulative and contingent, rather than actual injury, and placed in 
a happier frame of mind as to the guarantees for a perfect and 
unimpeachable legality in all the processes by which the liberty 
'or the property of the subject may be affected. But, at the 
same time, I must declare my honest conviction that they have 
bad little reason to complain of any real injury, and that dur- 
ing the twenty years wnich the Consular jurisdiction has ex- 
isted east of the Ganges, such as it now is, they have suffered 
no substantial wrong or injustice at the hands of those author- • 
ities. IP any just sround of complaint existed, it would not, 
in my opinion, be lor excess of authoritative interference, but 
rather that it had been short-handed in reaching delinquencieB, 
which, in the general interest, ought not to have escaped pun- 
ishment. The administration of justice has been prompt and 
satisfactory on the whole, as well as nearly costless. Techni- 
cal errors and minor illegalities, or irregularities in the pro- 
oeedings, may have been more or less common, and are per- 
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haps inevitable under the circumstances. Where there has 
been neither legal training nor professional practice in the 
courts it could not well be otherwise. But a decision on the 
merits of a case, where the points at issue are generally free 
from intrioaoies tarning on points of laWf and such are the 
great majority of Oonsnlar oases, may meet all the require- 
ments of justioe if inteUigenoe and honesty of purpose are not 
wanting in the presiding officer. If it be oontended that a le> 
gal education and profioienoy in legal forms and technicalities 
are both essential and necessary for the protection of the sub- 
ject in his rights and liberties,! have nothing to object, or, at 
all events, I have no wish to contest the point ; but I would 
observe, in that case, the objection lies against the system^ not 
the i?2dhn(Iitals, who simply perform to the best of their ability 
duties forced upon them by it ; and it is scarcely fair, and cer- 
tainly not generous, to make them bear the odium and the pen- 
alties of what is, or may be considered, objectionable in the 
first. Those who made the system, and appoint the officers un- 
der it, know perfectly well that these have no legal education 
or professional qualifications. It is also frequently alleged that 
to give judicial powers to nnprofessicmal and more or less in- 
experienced officers is to expose the subject to great dangler of 
thdr arbitrary and oppressive exercise. But I would say, in op- 
position to tms theoretic objection, that, judging from a large 
nd^dTobservatilMi and some personal experience, the tendency 
is exactly ^ reverse^ There is fiir greater danger of the ^oung 
and the inexperienoed, or the unprofessional judge, shnnldng 
- from the locfu clamor, and the liaoility of being ruined by vin- 
dictive damages from a prejudiced jury in a supreme court of 
appeal, failing to discharge his duty firmly and fearlessly, than 
of either exceeding his powers or using them oppressively. I 
believe the real danger to be guarded against under tlie existing 
state of things, and in the interest of every community in tho 
East, is that of Consuls being intimidated and deterred from do- 
inff their duty; and so far from those under his jurisdiction re- 

auiring ])rotection from wrong and injury at his hands and by 
le law, it ia the public servant who stands most in need, ex- 
* posed as he 18 to penalties for mere error of judgment far more 
grievous and irremediable than any he has the power, if ever 
Ee had the desire, to inflict. Local papers find a popular theme 
for declamation in what they are pleased to style the abuses of 
autliority, and the Oppressive andarbitrarv dealings of Eastern 
officials* So fifir as my observation extends, and it has certain- 
ly not been very limited in scope, there is no part of the world 
where foreigners are freer from any vexations restraints of law. 
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and more oonstaDtly able to evade the l^al ocmseqaenoea of 
misdeeds and an abuK ofUberty^ than in China and Jiqian. 
There is no country (where law is held to be enforced and re- 
spected) in which manifest infiractions are more knientlj dealt 
with, even when they are bioaght nnder its cognizance. In 
nearly twenty years, during some fourteen of which I exercised 
Consular junsdiction, far removed from any superior, with all 
the judicial powers attaching to the office in the East, I do not 
remember on more than two occasions recording a sentence of 
imprisonment against any of the resident community : the ono 
was for contumacy in refusing to pay a small fine, and lasted 
twenty-four hours ; and the other for an act of high-handed 
violence and confessed illccralitv, the term not exceedim? a 
week. Nor did I ever levy a higher line than $200, and that 
only on one occasion. Bat it requires to have lived in the 
£fl»t» and among the ford^ oommmdties therc^ to have any 
power of reafizing the spirit in which all exercise of jadi<nal 
power is regard^ and canvassed. In Londcm) or elsewhere 
m England, a man in a respectable station, yoong or otherwise, 
if he gets engaged in a broil, knocks another down, or com- 
mits an assault of more or less aggravated character, i% with- 
out speciaL warrant other than a constable's stafi^ made a pris» 
oner as a matter of course, and if he ollbr any resistance, is apt 
to be handled exceedingly roughly. He is then, equally as a 
matter of course, locked up in a nauseous cell, totally regard- 
less of his respectability ; and the next day he is put in the 
dock before a magistrate, fined, or, as will occasionally happen, 
sentenced to one or more weeks* or months' imprisonment, if • 
he has endangered life or otherwise committed aggravated in- 
jury. But who ever hears of a hue and cry against llie arbi- 
trary tyranny and oppression of the magistrate ? Let the same 
thing take place in one of the Chinese or Japanese ports, 
when the saaety and material interests of a whole community 
are at stake, and let a Consul presume to inflict a penalty of 
fine or imprisonment upon a rerident, and he vsaj esteem him* 
self very fortunate if tne press does not teem K>r weeks and 
months with declamation and abuse on the standard theme of 
Consular tyranny, or he be not subjected to all the harass, 
cost, and anxiety of an action in the Supreme Court of Hong- 
kong, when, if any technical flaw can be detected, the risk of 
vindictive and ruinous damages hangs over his head. Let any 
one take a file of a local paper at random, and it will be odd if 
he turns over many copies without an example which will fully 
bear out the truth of this picture. This is an evil not of yes- 
terday, but of twenty years' duration, and one that cries very 
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loudly for remedy. I believe it may be foimd in the course 
suggested, and already partially acted upon in the Levant with 
happy effeotr-b^ the appointment of a visiting j udge. It may 
entail some additional machinery and expense, although^ as re- 
gards the latter point, the fees, n on any thing like the scale of 
the Supreme Court of Hongkong, might meet, if not the whole, 
a considerable part, and thus make litigation and violation of 
law pay their own expenses. The commmiities will be rdieved 
of tneir standing grievance, but by far the greatest gainers 
* will be the consular servants of the State. For let it be spe- 
cially borne in mind, that if there were a legislation of a more 
stringent and summary character than, so far as I know, has 
ever been contemplated as applicable to British subjects in the 
Eastern half of Asia, it would only be in accordance with the 
exigencies of the case. Nowhere is there a greater influx, un- 
less it be at some gold-diggings, of the lawless and dissolute 
ftom all countries, and nowhere is the danffer and the mischief 
they are caleolated to inflict on whole Commnnities and on 
National interests greater than in these regions. In Japan, 
more especially, an offense or act of violence that could have 
no other consequence in thdr own country, probably, than 
some temporary injury or inconvenience to one or more indi- 
viduals, may here, amon^ a sensitive and vindictive race, in- 
volve in massacre and rum all the foreign residents, or set the 
spark to a train that will light up a war between two nations. 
Can these things, then, be lightly looked upon, even if the mis- 
demeanants be, upon the whole, respectable and well-conduct- 
ed? Are they not rightly, for the sake of so many others, if 
not in their own interest, made amenable to the laws, and held 
bound to be more careful not to infringe them than in their 
own land ? And if they take a contrary course, what more 
imperative duty can be laid on those who are charged with the 
maintenance of the peace, and held responsible for taking all 
dne care to insure not only the safety and weal of a communi- 
ty, bot good relations between two countries, than to repress 
vigorously and firmly all excess and license? It is their 
bounden duty to repress every act which they believe calca- 
lated to bring the nations they represent into disrepute or col- 
lision with one another, and their countrymen on the spot into 
peril ; and to fail in this would be to endanger all under their 
control. Whatever weakens a Consul's hand in tlic perform- 
ance of such functions is an injury to all under his jurisdiction, 
who must look to him in all emergencies for aid and protection. 
And I am satisfied that many of those whose course has this 
tendency would be the first to regret it, and admit the folly 
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and mischief of persistence in it, if they would take the tronble^ 
or conld ever be induced to look at the whole question, stripped 
of local coloring and personal feelings. These are only too 
natural, perhaps, to sxnall and isolated communities, far re- 
moved from the wholesome influence of a public opinion formed 
under conditions of greater freedom from class interests and 
petty rivalries or animosities, and representing tlie common 
sense of a nation instead of the passions of a small clique. But 
it is not the less important that there should be a remedy 
against the possibility of such passions controlling and inter- 
fering with the free action of those in authority, to whom the 
larger and more permanent interests of a nation are intrusted, 
as well as the security and temporary interests of the few ac- 



tmst and resj^nsibOity in China or Japan has the strongest 
daims to oonnderation and siq^port on tne part of those whose 
interests he must, under all circumstances, defend. That he 
often reodhres so little of dther on occasions such as this is to 
1)6 attributed to many causes, some local and others general. 
Perhaps, if the truth were known, there are none of the Anglo- 
Saxon race who like the restraints which law imposes when 
they themselves individually are concerned ; and it is only in 
far distant points, like the settlements in the East, tlie tempo- 
rary home of so many mixed nationalities, that the chance ever 
occurs to them of resisting or offering objection in any tangible 
shape, without discredit and consequences too serious to be 
lightly risked. Here the Foreign Representatives are isolated 
from all counsel or support, ani they have each, alone and un- 
aided, to make head against all difficulties. They are sur- 
rounded by hostile elements, native and foreign, and ever-recur- 
ring perplezi^es, entailing heavy responsimlities and much 
anxiety . With an Oriental Government and a treacherous and 
vindictive race to deal with on the one side, and some lawless 
elements among those who claim their protection on the other, 
and often no means of compulsion save such as a respect for 
the laws among their own people, and international obbgations 
on the part of the Japanese, can supply — ^neither of them much 
to be trusted — it may well be conceived, even by those who 
have never been so tried, that the position is at once anxious 
and harassing. A post such as this brings with it too much 
wear and tear not to leave, as time glides on, broad lines of 
care to mark each year as it passes. And these sink all the 
deeper w'here there is no other hope to Hghten the task than 
that which may spring from the prospect of a speedy release. 
The old year was in its last hour, and as I sat musing on all 
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the incidents marking tlie struggle that had filled up its days 
and months, I could not help feeling how uncertain was the 
future. What the coming year might bring of weal or woe to 
Japan, and the little band of foreigners scattered amidst its 
millions, it was hard to divine. Christmas had been made 
more home-like than any preceding by the visit of Sir Hope 
and Lady Grant, and an iimiiz of stofl^offioers freah finm their 
Chinese campaign. All the Lejsntions, induding the PmsBuuiy 
had their representatives at taue^ either in the person cf the 
chief or some of their staS We sat down twenty-three^ uid 
within that number of days one of the guests, perhaps the most 
light-hearted of the whole^ lay wrapped in a bloody shroud. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nevr Toar's Day, 1861 —The Gmeling it brought in Teddo.— Menace of a 

General Massacre of Foreigners. — Prompt Departure of a British Squad- 
ron. — Assassination in the Streets of Yeddo of Mr. ITcuskin, Secretary to 
the American Legation. — Renewed Menaces directed against the whole of 
the Legations — ^Public Funeral of the Marderad Officer.— Beporled Sui- 
cide of Hon Oribcno-no-Kami, one of the Governors of Foielgll Aflbisk— 
Confeienoe of the Foreign Bepresentatives at Yeddo. 

TowABD the close of 1860 the long-announced visit of a 
British squadron in the Japanese waters took place, the first 
since the establishment of the Legation; and Kcar Admiral 
Jones, in H. M. S. ' Imperieuse,* with a couple of steam cor- 
vetteSy the * Scout' and the ' Encounter,' arrived in the Bay of 
Yeddo. The Admiral came on shore the morning after Christ- 
mas day, and took up his residence with me for a few days. 
Unpleasant rumors of danger to the several Legations were 
afloat, but these were unfortunately too common to attract 
much attention. I paid a visit to present the Admiral to the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs before the last day of the year. 
Little took place worthy of note unless it were the great de- 
sire expressed by tbe Mmisters to i>arc3ia8e some of onr largest 
frigates ! It is diffionlt to know with what object They evi- 
dently dedred to fonnd a military navy, and thought the first 
step would be to obtain the ships and armaments, without re- 
flecting that if the object were to contend with Western Mari- 
time Powers, they would merely be providing prizes on the 
first outbreak of hostilities, unless they were prepared with en- 
gineers and sailors to work the ships, and efficient men to fight 
tiiem. Doubtless, with a large maritime population, they 
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might in time hope to get up a navy to defend their own coasts 
even against Europeans ; but it would require something veiv 
like a levolation in both their habits and institutions} as well 
as a long apprenticeship, before any moderate success could 
reasonably be looked for. Some few men have been trained 
under the Dutch to work the three or four steam-ships they 
already possess, taut bien que mcd ; but as for getting men 
aloft in a gale of wind, or really navigating a ship in the prop- 
er sense of the term, they have all to learn yet. With what 
view were they so anxious to make costly augmentations of 
ready armed and equipped ships ? Did they expect to be at- 
tacked by the aggressive action of Some Fordgn Power? Or 
were they consdons that their poHcy would before lon^ bring 
one or more of the Treaty Powers upon them, in vinmcalion 
of outraged rights ? It was difficult to say, and as we return- 
ed from the interview I remarked to the Admiral that, what- 
ever might be the real motive, or mixture of motives, I thought 
such plans of evil augury for the permanence of peaceful rela- 
tions. 

On January 1 the Rear Admiral had already taken his de- 
parture from Yeddo to Yokohama, proposing immediately aft- 
er to sail for Shanghae. The visit was somewhat of the short- 
est for any moral effect, but I raised no obstacle. I could not 
say there was any definite or immediate danger, nor did I be- 
lieve that the presence of his small force could materially avail 
to avert it, if any were impending. Any show of force as a 
means of intimidation, to bie effective, must be imposing, and 
any thing short of this was just as likely to irritate and pro- 
duce an explosion as to defer it. 

It was in this posture of afOdrs that the first of January, 
1861, brought me greeting from my colleague, the American 
Minister, who was on a visit to Kanagawa, to tiie effect that 
one of the Governors of Foreign Affairs had been sent down 
from Yeddo to warn hira that the Gorogio (Council of State) 
were advised of a band of Lonins to the number of several 
hundred, and supposed to be disbanded retainers of the old 
Prince of Mito, liaving combined with the intention of setting 
fire to the Foreign settlement at Yokohama, and at the same 
time of attacking each of the Foreign Legations in the capital, 
and murdering their inmates. Mr. Harris had immediately dis- 
patched Mr, Heuskin, bis secretary, to give me this inlhrmar 
tioD, together with that of a proposition made to lum on the 
part of the Japanese Gk>vemment, that all the Foreign Consuls 
should at once move over to Yokohama, where, it was stated, 
they could be more easily protected ; while he and the other 
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Foreign Representatives should also consent to abandon their 
several Legations for a time, and take refuge under one roof 
withm the circle of the castle moats, until these disturbers of 
the peace could be seized and the couutry reported in a quiet- 
er state. 

This was not an ansjf icions opening of the new year. What 
I felt nnder sach a notice, confirmed by a Qovernor of Foreign 
Af^rs the same night, sent to me direct from ihe Great Gonn- 
cil of State, and how punfolly the ntter uncertainty of all 
knowledge as to the real state of the conntry, and the authen* 
ticity of the facts reported by the Government itself, will be 
better shown in the following extracts from a dispatch laid be- 
fore both Houses by Her Majesty's command, than by any 
thing I could write now, after so many events have intervened 
to modify both feelings and opinions :* 

* These alarms of a general massacre are, so to speak, period- 
ical. Rumors of this kind have reached me, either through 
the Government or from other sources, many times already, 
even before the murder of the Regent in March last by a party 
of these ssid Lonins (a name for disbanded soldiers and brig- 
ands), or the late Prince of Ifito's armed followers, as is more 
generally asserted and belieyed. The Goyemment then made 
very similar proposals to the Foreign Representatives, and, 
failmg in convindng ns either of the necessity or the expedi- 
coioy of the steps recommended, they sought to induce us for a 
time not to stir outside onr waUs. Failing in this also, they 
took the opportunity of grafting upon the establishment of 
spies, watchmen, and police-officers at the several Legations, a 
mounted escort of Yaconins (officials, soldiers, etc., of inde- 
terminate rank and function, in the Tycoon's pay), to accom- 
pany the members of the several Legations whenever they 
stirred out. This arrangement has continued ever since, al- 
though it has been repeatedly demonstrated, at our risk and 
peril, that they are in reality no protection whatever, and look 
with terror themselves upon any chance cyf oolMon with these 
two-sworded bravos of the Daimios resident in the capital, who 
keep many thousands of tins dangerous dass as armed retain- 
ers m their service, and afford them sanctuary. The Govern^ 
ment can hardly believe, after all they have heard from us, that 
any protection is, in eflfed, afforded ; but they ding not the 
less tenaciously to the appearance, by sending two or three of 
these useless and poltroon officials wnth any member of the 
Legations who may go out. If they really saw cause of alarm, 

* Sec Correspondence respecting Affairs In Japan, in Marcli and April, 
1861, laid before both Houses of Parliament. 
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would they not take some more effective meaiiB of securing our 
safety? 

^ So at tlie time of tlie Regent's death there was great mani- - 
festation of alarm and anxiety on the part of the Government^ 



within narrower limits the ground to be watched and guard- 
ed, and the numbers of the guards were doubled at night. 
Precisely the same series of demonstrations appear now. A 
large addition has been made to-night to the officers and po- 
lice on duty, and probably to-morrow au urgent request will 
come from the Minister that I will not venture outside the 
Legation until the danger be past, which I must disregard un- 
der penalty of finding myself virtually a prisoner for the whole 
remainder of my term of residence in the capital, be it long or 
short. 

* Under these oircomstances your Lordship wHl readily nn- 
derstand how difficult it is to form a decided opinion upon the 
actual amount of daz^er that may exist beneath these mani- 
festations of alarm and anxiety on the part of the Government. 
How mnch of this is real, or what may be feigned in fortho^ 
ance of a policy it is calculated to advancCimust remain very 
doubtful in a country like Japan, where it is difficult to obtain 
even a modicum of truth, and no efforts are spared by the 
same Government to keep from us all sources of exact or re- 
liable information, and to mislead and deceive us as to the real 
state of things, even going so far as to throw obstacles in the 
way of learning their language. 

*They have at present a great object to attain, and one 
which it can not be doubted those who hold the executive 
power in their hands have much at heart, namely, the defer- 
ring of the opening of more ports, and the inangaration of a 
stiUmore restrictive system, both as to intercoorse and trade, 
than they have hitherto been able, or, perhaps, ventured upon 
attempting to establish. I believe &ere are men among 
those ruling powers capable, in furtherance of this policy, if 
all less violet means should fail, of bringing about a simidated 
popular movement, in which foreign lives would be sacrificed, 
either those of the L6gationS|Or of the merchants at the neighr 
boring ports, or both. 

' I say simulated ; for, although I know to my cost that the 
general dearness of every article of consumption, the alleged 
cause of popular discontent, exists, so far as we are concerned, 
I have strong doubts whether it exists for the Japanese, and 
if it does, I should be farther inclined to believe that it was 
artificial in its source, and brought about by the direct action 
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of the ruling classes with a view to make out their case. And 
still I can see no sign of popular ill feeling or hostility toward 
foreigners. If ever msult or menaoe is offi^red, it comes from 
the bearers of two swords, and this class alone. 

*I believe this the more strongly, because satisfied from my 
own observation that there are among the body of Daimios 
and chief officers of State some, at least, who look npon all for- 
eign trade and intercourse as containing the seeds of revolu- 
tion; andy rather than these should be allowed to take root 
and germinate, they are ready to risk the chances of a rupture 
with all the Western Powers put together. And the whole 
course of the pohcy followed shows that those must be influ- 
ential in the Great Council of State. In the first place, they 
may argue that a revolutionary movement w'ould be the worst 
evil that could happen to them, if not to the country, as it 
would bo the knell of their existing regime, where the Da- 
imios and officials are every thing, and the people only their 
serfs, or voiceless. And, in the second j)lacc, that, after all, 
great and powerful as those Western nations may be by fleets 
and armaments, there is a limit to thdr ability to inflict mis- 
diief in such a country as Japan. They mi^t destrov Yed- 
do and one or two other large dities^ but the l^aimios, tne per- 
sons chiefly concerned, and the real authors of the counter- 
movement, could all retire to their territories and inland fast- 
nesses, where they could hardly be followed, and there remain 



wearied out, their resources for war so far from home and 
their patience alike exhausted.* And, finally, they had better 
risk this than see all the established institutions of the coun- 
try overturned, themselves cast down from their hitherto ex- 
alted position, and the whole land impoverished and ruined by 
a foreign trade w^hich brings an unlimited demand for articles 
wanted for their own consumption, and gives in exchange only 
silver, or things which are superfluities and better dispensed 

* When the JaponetelOflsion WB8 in iSbk eoimtry, the 'EmjB were tftken 
to ML review at Aldcrshot. The soldierlike appearanoe of the troope of all 

amis, and the precision and rapidity of the movements, evidently made sonje 
impression, and in the endeavor to ascertain with what feelings they witness- 
ed the di^lay, they were asked, incidentally, how they thonght Japanese 
soldiers and anna would come oat of a hattle with such troops. Thdr first 
thought, as expressed in their reply, was a natural one, perhaps, namely, 
that their own men were formidable adversaries as sword and spearmen; 
bat the next was more significant of the predominant feeling, viz., that it 
was no easjr matter to transport any laige fime of artiUeiy, c$xt^^ and in- 
fantry to the other side cf ue c^obe. In other wordB, thej did not beUere 
in the possibility. 
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with, to the enrichment, at best, of the few, and the serious in- 
jury of the many. Nor are these arguments invented for 
them by Europeans as a mode of accounting for eftects by a 
preconceived theory. They have, at different times and piece- 
meal, been all brought forward by the MinisterB, or by GU>y- 
emors of Foreign Af&irs, who are often ihdr moathpieces, 
when disoossin^ varioas measnres with me for retarding or 
avoiding exeoation of the Treaty. 

*In 80 fiir as these views prevail, therefore, they who direct 
the government of the countiy have every thing to gain and 
nothmg to lose by throwing down the gauntlet. If ever this 
should be resolved on, there is little doubt that all foreigners 
in and about the capital will be swept away as the first step. 
I do not wish her Majesty's Government to understand that I 
see with any certainty such an issue to the efforts now making 
to establish friendly and permanent commercial relations in 
the country. ♦But still, "we are now actually tlireatened with a 
catastrophe of the kind; and I think your Lordship should 
know that we carry on our relations under a menace, which 
may at any moment be carried into execution. Nor do I see 
what pmaence or courage can do to avert such a calamity, if 
it were really determine upon. In all probability we should 
either have no warning, or none distingoishable from those w,e 
are now receiving at this moment, in time for ns to escape, or 
there would be no British ship of war (still less likely that of 
any other nation) into which we could make our escape. 

* Surrounded, therefore, by menace, doubt, and suspicion, by 
dangers the extent of which we are utterly without means of 
verifying, it is hard to determine on what course to steer, or 
how disastrous results may most securely be averted. But, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, I have not felt 
justitied in allowing Admiral Jones to leave without taking 
some steps to prevent my being left without a single ship of 
war within reach at this time.' 

I w rote officially, therefore, to the Rear Admiral : 'The Jap- 
anese Government inform me they have certain information 
that within a few miles or leagues from Yokohama, a band of 
some 600 Lonins are collected, with int^t to bum the Foreign 
settlement at Yokohama, and destroy at one blow both the 
trade and the merchants, and simultaneously or successively 
to attack the Legations and murder their inmates. It is im- 
possible to ascertain what amount of truth there may be in 
this, or the foundation that actually exists for the superstruct- 
ure raised ; but I learn the rumor is general at Kanagawa of 
something of the kind impending. Under these circumstances, 
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it would hardly be pradent,! think, to remoye the whole 
squadron; I ooDceive that there should be one ship, at least, 
leit as a seoority for British subjects and property at Yokohap 
ma and Kanagawa, and another opposite to Yeddo^ in conunn- 

nication with the Legation.' 

And I received for answer an intimation that, having * duly 
■weiglicd and considered the substance of the documents,' he 
liad determined, instead of taking every ship away except the 
little sloop ' Pioneer' (required to take a Consul to Ilakodadi), 
to leave the ' Encounter' al tho anchorage of Yokohama for 
the present. 

Seeing that my first representation had so litUe effect, I 
wrote again, and remarked, in a dispatch to the Foreign Office, 
indosbg a copy of my letter to the Admural, that for the ur- 
gent terms in which I had written to the Senior officer I tmst- 
ed snffident jnstification might be fonnd in the urgency of the 
circumstances ; adding, ^The signs of danger and alarm in the 
minds of the Government are too palpable to be mistaken, and 
of too serious a character to leave me any longer in doubt as 
to the reality of both. When the Regent of the kingdom was 
slain in the streets of Yeddo, in the midst of his own armed 
retainers, the manifestations of panic and distrust of their own 
powers of protection were far less apparent. As regards my 
own personal safety and that of tliose attached to me, your 
Lordship knows that there is no protection to be looked for 
from ships of war lying many miles off in the roadstead. Noth- 
ing hut the landing of a force to occupy tho Legation could 
avail, and that I have not asked.' 

To the Admiral I wrote, 'Since my letter of the Ist, Yarious 
representations have reached me from offidal and other sources, 
which leave no doubt in my mind that some serious danger 
does exist of a yery unusual character, threatening the lives 
of every foreign^ in the capital and the neighboring port, and 
that the Japanese Gbvemment distrust their own power cf- 
fectuslly to protect thenu Not only is this the tenor of their 
communications to me personally, and through the Governor 
of Kanagawa to Her Majesty's Acting Consul, as I learn at 
this moment by an express from that officer, but my own ob- 
servation of the measures taken by tho Government here un- 
. doubtedly proves a state of the greatest alarm. Tho whole 
road from Yokohama to the Legation is kept by large patrols 
of armed men. A Daimio has been given charge of this Le- 
gation, and some two hundred of his followers are here, with 
two field-pieces. Some crisis is ])lainly anticipated, and wheth- 
er the blow in to be aimed at tlie foreigners alone, or the Gov- 
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ernment through the foreigners, there must be danger to both 
oi'uo hght or ordinary cliaracter. 

'Under these circumstances, I should utterly fail in my duty 
as her Majesty's Minister and Representative if I allowed you 
to depart, leaving only a single ship of your squadron as you 
propose, without again calling your attention iu the most ur- 
gent terms to the present aspect of affairs.' 

This had the efiect of detaming the impatient squadron for a 
few days. Bat, imderstanding the relaotance wi^ which a 
necessity for delay had been aomitted, and that smallpox had 
broken out on board the flag-ship to such an extent as to re- 
quire her either to put to sea or land her men, I came to the 
ooneLusion that they had better go, as this wonld make a new 
complication and we last danger might be worse than the 
first. I could learn nothing more definite as to the exact ni^ 
ture of the danger announced by the Government, or their 
grounds for alarm. This state of things mi cfht go on for weeks 
without any attack or overt act. I therefore determined to 
leave it to the Admiral's discretion when his departure should 
take place, merely suggesting the expediency of leaving a sec- 
ond ship. Within forty-eight hours afterward the Vice Ad- 
miral's ship was out of sight, and the second vessel also, leav- 
ing me the ^ Eucounter' as a re-enforcement to the sloop he 
found on the ststion when he arrived* 



Kothing changed in the position of foreigners for the week 
following. The alarm spread by the Government of an im- 
pending attack continued, though with the osnal ya^ueness 
and nncertainty as to the true sonrce and degree of danger ; 
and in this unpleasant state of suspense the days passed on 
until the night of the 14th, when, about ten o'clock,! received 
a brief note from Mr. Harris asking me to send surgical aid to 
Mr. Heuskin, who had been brought in wounded. At mid- 
night Dr. Myburgh, a medical officer attached to the British 
Legation in the cai)acity of Dutch Interpreter, w ent off imme- 
diately, but soon returned w ith information that his patient 
was dead. He had been waylaid on his return from the Prus- 
man Legation bv a band of assassins, and mortally wonnded* 

On the fonrth day after, all the Corps Diplomatique and 
the Consular body nrom Kanagawa assembled by invitation 
at the American Legation to render the last honors to the 
murdered man, when the American Minister recefved a warn- 
ing from the Govemmrat that if they persevered in their in- 
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tendon of following the body to the grave they wore likely 
to lose their own hves. No one hesitated ; but the fact of 
such a warning seemed to indicate either an odious policy of 
intimidation on the part of the Government, or such deplora- 
ble timidity and weakness as took from the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives all security, or hope of vigorous measures for their 
protection. Not only were none taken on this occasion — not 
a soldier called out — but there was a total absence of any pre- 
cautions to prevent a surprise or sudden attack along the line 
of road, which lay for more than a mile by the banks of a riv- 
er, and ofiGbred great fiicilities of attack from. croBfr-roads lead- 
inffto it, and bridges which traversed it at short intervals. 

The whole of the Foreign liiGnisters. strongly impressed 
with the si^ificance of these events, and the sinister rumors 
which contmnally circulated of plots for a general massacre, 
met, by common consent, the next day at the British Legation 
to consider their position, and what course it behooved them 
to take, not merely for their own safety, but for the honor and 
dignity of their respective Sovereigns, and the interests and 
lives of every foreigner in the country. 

I thus brieiiy described the facts to H. M.'s Secretary of 
State : 

*The conference was attended by all, but an unfortunate? di- 
vergence of opinion on the part of the American Minister went 
far to neutralize the good effect that might have resulted could 
perfect onaimnity have been attained. The French, Dntcfa, 

- and Fraasian Bepresentatives and myself were entirely in ao* 
cord. Mr. Harris alone, of Uie five present, was willing to let 
things take theii: course, and to confide in the good fiith of 
the Japanese Government. Keith er the assassination of his 
Secretary, nor the warning at the funeral, and all that followed, 

^ seemed able to shake his faith in their honesty of purpose and 
ability to afford protection. It was in vain, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the rest of his colleagues, one after the other, 
pointing to a long series of assassinations, the constant denial 
of justice, and a continued system of menace and intimidation, 
sliowed the impossibility of reconciling the views he entertain- 
ed with the facts. 

' A second conference two days later having been determ- 
ined upon, no decision was taken, and when the day came, 
Mr. Harris not being present, a compte rendu was drawn up 
of both conferences, giving a full and detailed statement of 
the views expressed by the several Representatives who had 
taken part in dther, with the grounds K>r a perfect unanimity 
on the part of tiie four signmg as to the most fitting course 
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to be followed ^ to avert a great danger to Japan, no less than 
to tiie foreigners then in the country?' * 

The position of the Foreign Representatives was sufficiently 
embarrassing, without this untoward complication of diversity 
of opinion on the part of one of the diplomatic body as to the 
most fitting course to be followed at such a critical juncture, 
when the life of every foreigner was at stake, and peace or war 
might be the issue, according as a right judgment gr the re- 
verse prevailed. 

Certainly it would be difficult to conceive any position more 
trying for a Diplomatic Agent, isolated from all material means, 
o^ protection, equally cut off from all reference to his Govern- 
ment by five thousand leagues of sea, requiring some six 
months for an interchange of letters, and pressed by the ne- 
cessity of taking a decision upon more or less donbtfal data. 
For in statesmanship and diplomacy alike, it has heea truly 
said, ' Not only opportunities must be seized as they oocnr, the 
secret of success mainly depending upon this, but miscarriage 
must be risked, miscarriages through the faults of others as 
well as our own, Man has been lefl to shape his course in 
this world not so much by sight as by faith ; not with demonr 
sf ration for liis guide, but wi& probabUitif only, in things tem.- 
poxfft as well as spirituaL 

Each to other Ilka, more than on earth u thought 

For what can he do more, even in the most critical step that 
he is ever called upon to take, than plant his foot where there 
seems most cause to think he can plant it safely ?' So it is 
even when life itself is involved, or the interests of nations ; ho 
is compelled to dedde upon the balance ofprobabilities, where 
tiie wisest must often be sore perplexed* I remembw meeting 
with the above remarks about this time, and they seemed so 
peculiarly apposite that they were strongly' impressed on my 
memory.* Perhaps I found encouragement in the refleotioii 
they suggested, that, however trying my position, it only pre- 
sented the same conditions of perplexity and anxious doubt 
that must be the usual attendant of all action in critical circum- 
stancos where there is great responsibility upon a angle head. 
In this instance I liad at least the satisfaction of knowing that 
all my colleagues, with a single exception, were perfectly of 
one mind with myself. We had determined at the second 
conference, with entire unanimity, to withdraw from Yeddo, 
sending in, at the same time, a vigorous protest against the 
whole system of intimidation and murder of which we were 
made the victims, with the cognisance and seemingly ta^it ac- 
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guiescence of the Government to which we were accredited. 
Count Eulenberg, the Prussian Minister, was on the point of 
conchiding a treaty on which he had been engaged for six 
months, bucU had been the obstinate resistance he had encount- 
ered ; notwithstanding which, he did not liesitate to join in 
this decisive step, merely deferring his departure until after 
the day fixed, then close at hand, for its signature. Kothing 
could have bMi more generous or loyal than ibis course, which 
required no small amonnt of moral ooiurage. I even endearor* 
ed to dissuade him, pointing out that as he was in T^do only 
on an extraordinary mission, and not mpermammoe^ he was 
'not really called upon to identify himself with thoSe who were. 

This decision taken, I immediately began my preparations 
for carrying it into effect, by sending to nire any houses that 
eould be found for the Legation, packing and sending off a few 
articles of furniture, etc. ; and on the day of my departure, a 
week later, I addressed a strong representation to the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, to be laid before the great Council of 
State, setting forth the grounds for our common accord, and 
the motives of the step resolved upon. Among other things, 
I pointed out that 'the assassination of Mr. I leuskin, follow- 
ing close upon menaces of a general massacre, comnmnicated 
to the Foreign Ministers by orders of your Excellencies, fol- 
lowed up a^ain by an intimation from the same quarter on the 
morning ofthe funeral, when the BepresentatiTes of the Five 
Powers were all assemUed to render the last honors to the 
murdered, that they themselyes were in danger of being at- 
tacked on the way to the oemetery if they rentured to pro- 
ceed, were more than sufficient to remove the last trace of 
doubt or hesitation in my mind, and I think in the minds of 
most of my colleagues, as to the necessity of instant and de- 
eded action on their part. 

' But, lest they should not have been enough, it would seem 
as if it had been determined to furnish one more conclusive 
evidence how little the Government could be relied upon for 
our defense and protection, by leaving the whole line of road, 
more than a mile in length to the cemetery, open to attack. 
There were no guards on the ground, or extraordinary meas- 
ures of precaution and protection — do not say to resist the 
attack it had sent wammg was to be- feared, but to prevent 
llio possibility of the most desperate men daring to attempt it. 
Here were the liyes of all the Foreign Ministers in Yeddo, to- 
gether with the whole of their respective Lotions, and the 
Consids from Kanagawa, declared by the Gk>Temment to be in 
immediate danger. Tliey were all at one spot assembled^ and 
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yet it was not deemed worth while, apparently, to adopt a sin- 
gle measure for thm defense aod proteotion! This, indeed, 
was condiuiye : that the GoTeniment ahonld allow a meiahesr 
of one of the Legations to be murdered, while the whole Oorps 
Diplomatique was under menace of a similar fate, and yet oour 
sider it unnecessary, even in courtesy, to make any communi- 
cation to Her Majesty's Minister at this Court, whose own 
safety and that of the members of his Legation were in ques- 
tion, could no longer be subject of surprise. The two courses 
were perfectly consistent with each other. 

* Moved by these considerations, and perfectly convinced by 
all the experience of the past of the hopelessness of any far- 
ther effort, by mere remonstrance on the spot, to effect the 
chanpfcs which it was too plain could not be deferred without 
risk of the gravest complications, and, it might be, national ca- 
lamity, if, unfortunately, farther lives should be lost, I took im- 
mediate steps, after the fuueral, to communicate with my col- 
leagues, and announce my resolution to avert, if possible^ the 
dangers I foresaw in tiie ocmtinued supineness of the Govern- 
ment* 

* I detemuned, with this view, to withdraw temporarily from 
the Legation at Yeddo, and I now write to acquaint you that 
I have carried this resolution into effect I shall take up mv 
residence, for the present, at Kanagawa or Yokohama, where 1 
can not only command means of protection, if required, from 
Her Majesty's ships, but also take such steps as may be need- 
ful for the security of my countrymen. There I shall wait 
with calmness the result of farther communication with the 
Government of the Tycoon, free, for the first time for eighteen 
months, if not from the menace of assassination, at least from 
any anA'iety as to such threats being immediately carried into 
execution, to the peril and disgrace of Japan.' 

That it was a momentous step we all felt, and I can say for 
myself that it was taken with the greatest rdnctance, and only 
on the strongest conviction that it was the one most likely to 
produce a sdutar^ influence on the coundls of tiie Japanese 
Government ; while indedsion, or waiting upon Providence 
with folded hands, trusting to a Government that had shown 
nothing but ineptitude or apathy when efficient protection was 
required, could only lead to a rep^tion of similar acts of blood- 
shed, and, in all probability, the massacre so oflen menaced. 
The main question was by what means this could be best and 
most surely prevented. I and my colleagues believed this 
could only be done by holding the Government responsible for 
the security of life, not only as regarded the Legations, but 
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foreigners generally, living in the country under the safeguard 
of solemn treaties — a responsibility the Government had shown 
every disposition to ignore on a plea of ina]>ility. In the mean 
time, that those in Japan among the Daimios and their adher- 
ents, with or without the connivance of the Government, who 
had, from the hcguming, he&a. inimieal to the commercial and 
political relations inituted by Mr. Harris's treaty of 1858, 
should, by one means or other, be deterred from ti^e adoption 
of violent schemes of morder and intimidation directed against 
fordgners, was an obvious necessity, whatever else mi^t be 
done or left undone. And that this conld best be effected by 
sitting still and doing nothing, not even the American INI i uls- 
ter, I &ncy, could have deliberately believed, although be had 
nothing to propose but remonstrances, the futility of which, 
unsupported by other steps, the painful expeheuoe of eighteen 
months had sufficiently demonstrated. 

As the funereal cortege wound its way from the American 
Legation to the burial-place, many harassing and anxious 
thoughts must have filled the breasts of the chief actors. It 
"was the middle of January, but the sun sliined brightly, and 
not a fleck or a cloud was in the sky to dim its lustre. The 
place of interment was the same I mid selected just one ^rear 
before, when my linguist was slain at the gate of the Legation. 
Fine trees, consisting entirely of evergreens, and covert witli 
foliage rich in color, cast a pleasant ehade over the well-kept 
grounds of the Buddhist temple to which the cemetery is at- 
tached. Here, lying back on some rising ground, not mr from 
the banks of a little river, which winds its tortuous way to the 
city— only too symbolic of the rulers of the land — a picturesque 
site as could well be chosen had been marked off for the dead. 
There was something very sad and impressive in the gathering 
which now brouc^ht so many nationalities together at the spot. 
A large circle of Europeans formed the principal group, wnilo 
in the background the shaven crowns of some of the fraternity 
whose temple grounds were thus invaded might be distin- 
guished. In the centre of the group is a Roman Catholic 
priest in his white robes, and on a terrace above the heads of 
all stand five Japanese dignitaries, Governors of For^^ 
fairs, whose attendance is any thing but voluntary on their part. 
These, dressed in their Hakarma of ceremonv, look coldly down 
upon the scene at their feet. The flags of four Treaty Powers 
are there, to which those of Prussia, not jet in the number, is 
joined, and to the right the Representatives of those Powers 
are all present, surrounded by a strong guard of Prussian mar 
lines, no ship cff war of any other nation being at the anchor- 
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age. In the centre is the newly-dug grave, into which the sun 
pours a flood of light, as if to rob it of half its terrors. The 
bier is covered hj the American flag, for, thonsh Dntch by 
birth, the murdered offidal was a servant of the United States; 
and, as the service proceeded, notes of sadness filled the air 
from the band of the Prussian frigate — a wail of sorrow and 
complaint. Farewell to the dead — ashes to ashes, dust to dust ! 
The flags are lowered, while with nncoyered heads the Minis- 
ters esum cast in a handful of earth. In mute sorrow it is done ; 
in sorrow and humiliation too, for a murdered brother lies in 
that grave over which the flags of five European Powers are 
drooped in honor, yet were they all powerless to protect from 
the hand of the assassin him now laid so low, and equally pow- 
' erless are they to secure future safety to those now standing 
by tlie gi*ave. 

Itcdress for the past and Safety for the future, these were 
the two things it most behooved every Foreign Representative 
there to obtain ; and they were precisely those which the most 
sanguine conld hardly hope to sacoeed in securing. The beau- 
ty of the site and clearness <^ the sky only contrasted the more 
painfolly with the moral features of the scene. A foreigner in 
his prime, the only son of a widowed mother, cut down in his 
strength, and murdered by a band of political assassins in the 
streets of a great Eastern capital, w here all but the few mem- 
bers of the Legations are still jealously excluded, lay in the 
grave, round whicli the Representatives of the greatest Pow- 
ers in the West stood, mourning a wrong they were indeed 
helpless to redress. Surrounded by a hostile class of Feudal 
chiefs and their armed retainers, living under a Government 
either incapable or treacherous, they were themselves under 
menace of being slain in the same ruthless fashion, even while 
rendering' the last duties to the dead. And under this oft-re- 
newed menace of massacre or assassmation, the Representatives 
of all the great Maritime Powers had lived for eighteen months 
past, isolated and unprotected. Singly pitted, as it were, 
against the millions wmch surged around their dwellings, cut 
off from all friendly intercourse by the jealousy of Eastern rul- 
ers, watched, hemmed in, and yet undefended, it must be con- 
fessed the position of a Diplomatic Agent in this farthest East- 
em station was any thing but enviable. It can hardly be real- 
ized in these modem days in any European land what it is-— 
not for days or weeks, but month after month, and not occa- 
sionally, but constantly, year after year — to live under a per- 
petual menace of assassination, with apt instruments for its ex- 
ecution ever at hand. Never to put foot in stirrup Avitlioiit a 
consciousness of impending danger ; never to sleep without 
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feeling, as your eyes dose, that your next waking honr may be 
your last, vith the vengeM steel at year throat, and the wild 
slogan of murderers in your ear, is not a pleasant state of ex* 
istence, and neither conduces to happiness nor health. To any 
one who can not realize this I should seek in vain to convev the 
character, at once solemn and exciting, with which the whole 
scene of the burial in that pagan cemetery was invested, in all 
its accessories and associations. By the side of the newly- 
closed grave was a plain tablet, distinguished from all the rest 
by its Roman characters, ' Dankirche, Japanese linguist to the 
British Legation, murdered by Japanese assassins on January 
21, 1860 and this was Janoanj 18, 1861, when another Lega- 
tion had furnished its imnnal victim — a sacrifice apparently to 
the rage of unknown enemies, who might be thousands, or per- 
haps oould be counted by tens and hundreds, if the Gk>yem- 
ment were willing and true. As it was, all remained shrouded 
in dark and impenetrable mystery. Whence came the blows 
of the assassin, in such a long and seemingly endless series of 
murders and butcheries ? The only answer to be got from 
the Government was, *Lonins, men of the Prince of Mito.' 

It is somewhere related by Bruce that a custoT7i once exist- 
ed in Abyssinia, when factions were violent, and ready to tear 
each otlier in pieces for mutual wrongs, to compromise the 
quarrel by means of a camel. It was agreed that nobody in 
Abyssinia had been to blame on either side, only the camel, 
and the whole mischief, be it what it might, was the work of 
the camel. The luckless animal it was that had threatened to 
attack the Aga's castles, to bum Ids mother, destroy the cattle, 
or fire the town ; he it was who had cursed the sheriff of Mec- 
ca, and destroyed the wheat! 

The Prince of HlHto in Japan seems to have played the part 
of the Abyssinian camel for the last two years; and now that 
even he, in strict accordance with Abyssinian precept, has been 
shun, his ghost still haunts the country in the shape of the 
princess men, and Lonins of Mito are nuide responsible for all 
the mischief threatened or done. 

If only we could trust the Government of the country — trust 
their energy and their good fiiith — we might find patience to 
raeet the evils which may be inseparable from the eifervescence 
of a sudden contact between two compounds so differently 
constituted as European and Japanese civilization. But it is 
impossible to have much intercourse with the ruling classes and 
their subordinates without being perpetually remmded of the 
treachery and cruelty of the Venetian rulers, themselves Asi- 
atic in origin and temperament. 

IX.— C 
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To this day may be seen in one of the odls in the Inquisition 

at Venioe^ traoed in an unsteady hand, as in the dark, iinas 

which sjMAk of devest perfidy : 

D« cbi mi fido, mi gmfdami Dio; 
Da chi DOE mi fido^ ml gnaiduo la. 

And the same profound conviction of betrayal and faithlessness 
to all engagements in the end becomes too thoroughly estab- 
lished to be shaken by any lip-professions, or outward demon- 
strations of good-will and anxiety for the safety of those whom 
they allow to be cut to pieces in the streets without raising a 
]iand in their defense, or stirring a finger to bring punishment 
down upon the assassins. From whencesoever these successive 
blows proceed, there comes also, and always, a voice through 
the organs of the Government (not ashamed to be the medium 
of communication), which cries aloud, * So are you all doomed ; 
begone, or perish.' And so one after the other, by twos or 
by threes, and sometimes singly, the decimation goes on with- 
out let or hinderance. How long? Whose turn shall it be 
next? and when will the measure of this iniquity be full? 
Where is it to stop, or must it be allowed to run its mtal oourse 
until all the lives are exhausted ? These questions must have 
been present to many, who, on this bright day of January, un* 
der a sky which might have been that of Italy, stood round the 
grave of the lasi^ and remained unanswered. From the grave 
came only the warning voice, * Beware !' 

All appeals to the Government of the country had liitherto 
been vain. It is said that the wolf, when learning to ready 
could make nothing out of the letters of the alphabet, howev- 
ever they were put before it, but ' lamb and so it was with 
the rulers of Japan. To all remonstrances they had but one 
answer, more guards, spies, and Yaconins ; more restrictions 
on individual hberty; more devices to reduce the Ministers 
of the greatest Powers in Europe to a state of degrading 
thraldom, in no way different save in tilie name to that of state 
prisoqers. Any assertion of diplomatio privileges and rights* 
to freedom of action and real mdependence, was met by the 
ever-recurring announcement of danger. It came, then, to this 
at last; either Foreign Representatives and the whole Corps 
Diplomatique must accept the humiliating and derogatory po- 
sition so persistently forced upon them, while the Government 
to which they were accredited made a cool disclaimer of re- 
sponsibility for any evil that might befall, or vigorously resist 
such efforts. So far as I was personally concerned, I never 
felt a moment's hesitation as to which of the courses ought 
and must be adopted, whatever the individual risk or peril to. 
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life. I believe there were none among our number, unless it 
were the American Minister, who conceived safety could be 
purchased, consistently with the honor and dignity of the na- 
tional flag, at such a price as the Japanese Government at- 
tached, namely, the negation of'all freedom of locomotion or 
action, making the Legations ao many pria^Mis in all but the 
name. 

A criflia had oome, and upon the manner in which it shonld 

be met by the Foreign Representativea would greatly depend 
onr fatnre relations with the country. A greeting had come 
to the assembled Ministers of the Five Powers, when met to- 
gether at the American Legation to follow the Uwt victim of 
this Machiavellian policy, spoken by the Government through 
their own organs — 'A great danger menaces all your lives, from 
which w e can not secure you if you persevere in your inten- 
tion of following the body to the grave.' And then, as if to 
prove to demonstration the utter absence of good faith or con- 
cern for what might happen^ the whole route w'as left un- 
guarded and open to attack. Now either they had good rea- 
son to know there danger, and in that case they were 
bound by every motive of national good faith and honor to 
Strain the utmost powers of the Gfovenmient to avert it and 
afford protection, or no such danger existed, and the announce- 
ment was an in£uny and an outrage. The Japanese Oovem- 
ment, by its own acts, placed itselfbetween the two horns of 
' this dilemma, from which there was no escape. Even our 
American colleague on the day of the funeral seemed to have 
this conviction ; unfortunately, it did not last, and the next 
day his confidence in the Government that had thus pilloried 
itself appeared to have returned stronger than ever. I and 
my colleagues naw in this last proceeding an unfounded alarm, 
invented to intimidate all the Legations, and carry out a policy 
designed more thoroughly to isolate and place them under re- 
strictions than had hitherto been found possible. There miglit 
certainly have been some foundation, some real danger to be 
guarded against, only designedly exaggerated in its propor- 
tions. But in that case why were there no precautions, no 
preparations whatever to meet it, and avert a catastrophe 
which might plunge the country into all the horrors of a for- 
eign war, in which every Treatjr Power would be their ene- 
my? Was it a nmple exaggeration, springing from the timid- 
ity and mendacity combined of a Government given to large 
words, but very small deeds; conscious, perhaps, of some hid- 
den, but internal source of w^eakness and fountain of evil ? In 
either hypothesis, it was in the interest of all that this state 
of things should cease. 
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An event occurred at this time calculated to give greater 
significance to the numeroas sinister rumors afloat. Hon Ori- 
beno-DO-E[ami, the most intelligent, experienced, and respected 
of the Governors of Foreign j£fairs,the one the best versed in 
European business, and the most reasonable and conciliatory of 
his class in all his intercourse with the Legations, disappeared 
from the scene. He died suddenly, and a certain mystery as 
to the mode and time of death gave rise to a suspicion that it 
was not unconnected with the murder which had just taken 
place, and hud been the result of a discussion with the Gorogio, 
or his own chiefs tlie Foreign Ministers, on the subject of their 
foreign policy. In eftect, it was shortly known that he had 
committed tlie Ilara-kiru. After a few days' delay, an official 
communication was received by the Foreign Representatives 
in Yeddo, stating that he had ceased to hold office, ' having 
died witliout the ellects of medicine.' A strange announce- 
ment to us, but the popular voice had no difficulty in its inter- 
pretation. It was the expression for an act of self-inunolatioa. 
But what could have made one of the highest and most valnar 
ble of their officers, subordinate only to the Ministeni them- 
selves, and their right hand apparently, destroy himself f Into 
what disgrace had he fallen r He was engaged as one of the 
plenipotentiaries in negotiating the Prussian treaty on the 
point of being concluded — was it this ? Had he been expected 
to succeed, under pretext of framing a treaty, in defemng its 
conclusion indefinitely, and failed? He was, as I have said, 
one of the most esteemed of the Governors, corresponding in 
rank and functions to an Under Secretary of State, and was 
universally regretted by the Legations. This event immedi- 
ately following Mr. lleuskin's murder seemed to throw some 
light on the causes of Oribeno's death. Some of the circum- 
stances immediately preceding this deed of violence I have not 
yet related. On January 15 there was a gathering of pleni- 
potoitlaries and officials, Japanese and Prussian, at the tenipo- 
rary residence of Count Eolenberg, the Prussian Envoy. The 
claoses of the treaty with Prussia had all been agreed upon, 
after five months of refusals and delay, and in a few days it 
was to be signed. The presents to the Tycoon and some of 
his high officers were to be delivered — works of art (sadly 
thrown away); costly and choice volumes from the royal print- 
ing-press on £g3^tian antiquities and scenery; specimens of 
superb binding ; a portable magnetic telegraph, by which the 
Tycoon miMit communicate his orders the circuit of his 
palace; a fine series of photographic views ; equestrian statu- 
ettes, mounted on richly -moulded pedestals of bronze, etc. 
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Amon^ the busiest of the party was Hr. Heuskby who was 

rendering the same important service to Count Eulenberg 
which he had afforded to Lord Elgin, by acting p his inter- 
preter. After dinner he mounted his horse to return, as was 
his daily habit, to the American Legation, where he resided, 

preceded by a mounted Yaconin with a paper lantern suspend- 
ed to his waist by a flexible bamboo, as is thoir habit. The 
Tycoon's arms arc emblazoned on the transparency, and he was 
followed by two others, the ordinary escort of members of the 
several Legations, and especially insisted upon by the Japan- 
ese Government as a necessary protection. How little protec- 
tion such an escort was really calculated to afford had often 
been observed before when insult or minor outrages were in 
question. But still, where life was concerned, the Ministers in- 
sisted on the efficacy of the guard, and some were willing to 
bdieve it mi^ht not prove to be a mere sham, so fhr as d^ense 
was in question, and a reality only as part of a machinery de> 
dgned to hamper the movements and insure the isolation of 
every member of the Legations by a locomotory and nbiquitous 
surveillance. This was soon to be brought to the proof. When 
Mr. Heuskin had proceeded a few hundred yards along the 
banks of the river where we had just buried him, his road lay 
throngli some narrow streets in a densely populated quarter, 
in •w^iich the American Legation was situated. Shortly after 
entering these, where two or three intersected, a wild yell rose 
in the stillness of the night, and a band of some six or i5even 
men, lying in ambush for their victim, rushed from their covert 
with drawn swords. Dividing their numbers, while the main 
body fell upon the European, the others dismissed the leading 
Yaconin with a blow of the flat of the sabre on his horse, ac- 
companied by an injnnction, little needed, to take himself cC 
The two behind disappear^ in another direction with eqnal 
celerity, while their charge, thns deserted, clapncd spurs to his 
horse and endeavored to dash through his assailants^ who were 
striking furiously at him from both sides. He was only armed 
with a hunting-whip ; but, had he been better prepared for such 
a deadly onslaught, it is doubtful, from its suddenness and the 
darkness of the night, whether he could have used a revolver. 
He succeeded, to all appearance, in breaking through the band, 
unconscious at the moment of being severely wounded, and 
was able to ride on a hundred paces, when he felt that he 
w\as grievously injured, and calling to his horse-boy, still in 
sight, though some distance ahead, lie endeavored to dismount, 
and fell to the ground in the attempt. He had received a 
frightful gash across the abdomen, from which the bowels pro- 
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traded, besides several other thrusts and cuts of less moment. 
There he lay, wholly deserted and weltering in his blood, it is 
not known^xactly how long. It appears his assassins felt sat- 
isfied they had effectually done their work, for they did not 
follow him up ; and as for his brave defenders bearing the Ty- 
coon's arms, they only returned with assistance after a long in- 
terval, lie survived but an hour or two after his arrival at 
the Legation — long enoogh, however, to tell the dismal tale, 
and state distmotlj all that had ooeoired ; fortunately, for the 
Yaoonina had a yenion of the attack whioh rivaled Falstaflfa. 
They had been set npon by at least thirty meo, and, notwith- 
standing snch terrible odds, kept by their charge to the last- 
one only, when Mr. Heoskin fell from his horse, being sent on 
to get assistance to carry him home. But the dying man's 
testimony was too strong and clear. Even the Government 
this time, wonderful to say, hesitated to accept the Yaconina' 
report. Of course two Governors of Foreign Affairs were dis- 
patched immediately with condolences, expressions of sympa- 
thy, and assurances of justice, precisely as had been done when 
my linguist was assassinated in broad daylight under the flag- 
staflT of the British Legation a twelvemonth before, since which 
nothing had been heard of the assassins except that they could 
not be discovered. So had it been with eight successive vic- 
tims — so it followed with this last I Such assured immunity 
is perhaps the worst featore of the whole, as obviously fatal to 
allsecnrity. Aod where was the remedy to be sought ? Hiis 
was a question which eonld not any longer remain without an 
answer, and the four Representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, and Holland resolved a solution should be sought in a 
determined protest, backed by the striking of their flags and 
their tempNorary retiremait to Yokohama. Many days were 
consumed in the necessary preparations for the lodging of the 
Legations in the dearth of house-room at the settlement of 
Yokohama, and it was not until the end of the month that 
either the French Minister or myself could embark, the ' En- 
counter' and 'Pioneer' fortunately giving us "both the means. 
The Dutch Diplomatic Agent had preceded us, and Count Eu- 
lenberg, having obtained the signature of his treaty, prepared 
to follow in a day or two. Mr. Harris, the American Minister, 
alone remained, disapproving entirely of the course thus unan- 
imously followed bv all his colleagues. He indeed predicted 
that those who withdrew from the capital wonld never be able 
to retnm ; but I had, as the event proved, a tolerably well- 
fonnded conviction to the contrary, while I felt certain that to 
remain was to imite the very dangers it was the desire of all 
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to avert. It was a question of means to the end, and with 
opinions so diametrically opposed^it only remained for each to 
follow hia own course. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Second Phase of the Crisis. — Flaps of fonr Treaty Powers struclc. — ^Protest 
against the Inadequacy of Means taken to protect Life. — Negotiations for 
Befenrn of British and French MinisterB to the CapitaL-^Conditions stipu- 
lated on the part of Foreign Representatives. — Final Acceptance of diew 
on the part of the Japanese Government, and the Return of the former un- 
der a Salute to the National Flags of Great Britain and France on their 
Entrance. 

We had now entered upon a second phase of the cnsis. 
The flags of four of the Treaty Powers had been struck, and 
their respective Representatives liad each forwarded a strong 
protest to the Japanese. Government against a total denial of 
justice, and the absence of all efficient protection or security 
to life, with what result remained to be seen. It had been 
made clear to the Japanese Government that, in withdrawing 
from the capital and striking our fla^s, we had no intention 
cf breaking off relations with it» and withoat implying any 
menace of noBtilities if our reasonable demands were not eomr 
l>Ued withf they most have seen that there was a determinar 
tion on the part of mj colleagues and myself to effibot some 
change for the better in our relations, ta a circalar to the 
British Consuls I fully explained our actual position and the 
objects we contemplated. ^ They were told to explain to the 
Governors of their respective ports that our object was not to 
create a rupture, but, if possible, to avert any such calamity 
(while relieving the Government of Japan from a great dan- 
ger), and to induce them, without farther delay, to take what 
steps might be necessary to place their relations with Foreign 
Po wers on a better and safer footing; and, ' above all, to c^ive 
that security to life and property which had been greatly in 
default from the beginning, and latterly wholly wanting.' 

To the lilGnisters of Foreign Affairs I wrote in the following 
nneqniyocal but conciliatory terms, saying I had to urge upon 
the Government the importance 'of patting a speedy end to 
the present exceptional state of affiurs. I am anxious for a 
peaceable and satisfactory termination^ and am ready to return 
to the Legation, and resume my duties in Yeddo, whenever I 
can see such material guarantee for redress in req>ect to past 
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grieraooes, and seoarity for tbe fatore, as may warrant this 
step. I have, m the mean time, lefl all my property undis- 
tnroed, under the charge of the officers in my hoase, and for 

the safety of which the Government will, of course, be respons- 
ible. Whether my return be prompt or tardy, therefore, de- 
pends entirely upon the Japanese Government. It is certain, 
sooner or later, that the representative of Great Britain will 
return to Yeddo, the place of residence assigned by treaty ; but 
if speedily, there will be the less time for new complications to 
arise, and aftairs may be more easily arranged with mutual 
benefit (and on a better footing than hitherto, to my regret, 
has been found possible), if no time be lust.' 

Having adopted this decibive step, and taken up a temporary 
residence at Yokohama, I had leisnre to review the i)omtion, 
and meditate on what further might be neeessaryto bring this 
species of interregnum to a speedy oondnsion. While it would 
probably be the policy of the Japanese Government to leave 
the protesting Ministers self-exilea from the capital by refusing 
their terms, and thus giving them a kind of stale-mate quite 
equivalent in the circumatanoea to a defeat — ihe tactics evi* 
dently contemplated by our American colleague when he pre- 
dicted that we should never return — it was my business, and 
that of the only colleague remaining after the fourth week, 
Monsieur do Bollecourt, the French Minister, to force them to 
come to terms, and offer us those guarantees for greater secur- 
ity in the future which we were so fully entitled to demand. 
It was a struggle, however, in which they had all the advantage 
of a chance of winning by simply doing nothing, whereas it 
behooved us to make such moves on the political chess-board 
as should conipel them to act. I speak only of the future, for, 
as regarded the past, to insist upon any redress for things al- 
ready done would have been to enter upon a large field of com- 
plaints, and debates that might be endless. It was the future 
position of Foreign nations and their Representatives in Japan 
which it was most important to regulate and improve. I re- 
solved, therefore, from the beginning, that I would welcome 
any fiur guarantee for this, and trust, afler my return to Yeddo, 
to convert what might be merely promises of improvement 
into material results. Mr. Harris himself, as I wrote to the 
Foreign Office at the time, could not be more impressed than I 
was witli the consciousness that if satisfactory relations were 
ever to be established with the Government and people, we 
must needs be content with improvement by slow degrees, and 
put up in the mean time with many shortcomings and not a 
few wrongs. Nothing, indeed, could be more opposed to the 
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whole tenor and spirit of mj instrnctionfl, or less in harmony 
with my own sentiments and convicdons, than a policy founded 
on coercion and carried out by menaces. I knew, moreover, 
that any rupture of the relations established by treaty would 
be r^^ded by Her Majesty's Government, and by the whole 
nation, with equal anxiety and regret, as a calamity which no 
effort should have been spared to prevent, and no future ad- 
vantage could well compensate. And no one will envy the 
position of anxious responsibility in Avhich my French colleague 
and myself w*ere placed during the month following our with- 
drawal from Yeddo, in wiiich time the question at issue was 
brought to a final solution in the only sense we desired. 

The Japanese Government, exactly as I had anticipated, al- 
though manifesting considerable uneasiness and anxiety as to 
what might be the full import of our withdrawal and its con- 
sequences, very soon seemed to accept the status quo without 
makmg any effort to change our relations, once assured — as 
they soon were, and it is needless now to inquire how — that it 
did not mean war, or the commission of any act of coercion or 
hostility, present or prospective. 

Against such tactics as these I had two resources, which 
had not entered into their calculation ; the one was the possi- 
ble arrival of Admiral Hope with a squadron on hearing of 
the critical state of affairs — rather a doubtful one, I confess, 
and the other a measure strictly within the conditions contem- 
plated by treaties, but which, I could not doubt, would be su- 
premely distasteful to the Government at Yeddo, so much so, 
indeed, that I could confidently look forward to their making 
great efibrts and almost any sacrifice rather than see it car- 
ried out. Strong in this double reserve, one of which was en- 
tirely in my own hands fortunately, should the first one fail 
me, as was but too probable, I sat down inpatient expectation, 
merely suggesting to the Grovemor at Eilanagawa mdirectly 
that if the Government at Teddo wished to treat, they must 
send properly authorized agents, mentioning one of whom I 
had reason to think favorably, Sakai WooMonoske^ a member 
of the Second Council of State, who had frequently taken part 
in my conferences with the Ministers. 

I was not at all surprised to learn that this was considered 
impossible ; and a vain attempt was made to get into comnui- 
nication with us by means of two Governors of Foreign Af- 
fairs sent down for that purpose. They were informed, both 
by my colleague and myself, that we could enter into no com- 
munication until a written answer had been received from the 
Ministers. It was farther intimated through the Japanese Sec- 

C 2 
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retary of the British Leja;atioii, speaking in our joint names, 

that the present exceptional state of affairs was not without 
its dangers, and that the first step toward putting an end to it 
would be the Ministers placing before lis distinct propositions 
as to the measures they were prepared to adopt for tne better 
security of life, jMid, at the same time, to put an end to the sys- 
tem of alternate assassination and intimidation, which could 
no longer be tolerated. An official letter from the Ministers 
only arrived after a week had elapsed, couched in vague and 
unsatisfactory terms. 

In the mean time, daring my constrained residence in tins 
infant settlement, I tried to turn it to some good account in 
the interest of the foreign residents and their location. And, 
in order to ascertain in the most satis&ctory manner in what 
direction my efforts could most avail, I requested the Consul 
to call a public meeting of his countrymen, and ask them to 
furnish a statement of their principal grievances and subjects 
of complaint in precise terms, more especially as regarded the 
principal of them, such as the currency, the free exchange of 
produce, and the occupation of land, with reference to the arbi- 
trary restrictions and official interference on the part of tho 
Japanese authorities, of which many complaints had reached 
me. These, together with better security of life and property, 
a better custom-house administration, and certain local ira- 
provements in respect to roads, bridges, etc., seemed to ex- 
haust the list of practical grievances in reference to treaty 
rights or privileges, and the interests of commerce. 

And I may state here, that although many practical results 
were not possible within the month of my residence on the 
spot, the basis of an agreement with the Japanese authorities 
were established, from which, in the course of the year, many 
material changes for the better were finally derived, tiiough 
not without reiterated efforts, after my return to the capitoL 
What our actual position at the trading port was at this pe- 
riod ma^ be seen by reference to the proceedings of the pub> 
lie meetmg to be found in the Appendix.* 

The letter of the Ministers bore date Febrnnry 9, in which 
they assured me tliat the neglectful conduct of the Yaconins 
in Mr. Ileuskin's case excited in them impatient sorrow ; that 
it was indispensable measures should be adopted, but this 
could only be done properly after repeated deliberation, which 
would require time. 

It was now for us to move, since it was obviously the inten- 
tion of the Japanese Government to leave us fixed in the 

* See Appendix B. 
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swamps of Yokohama until we were tired of our position. 
Accordingly, iu concert with my colleague, Monsieur de Belle- 
court, I answered immediately that I was glad to learn they 
fully acknowledged the existence of grievous causes of com- 
plaint, and the necessi^ of adopting effective measures for 
their removaL I added that I could not feel sarprised that 
the GU>verDment should deem the enljeot of each grave impor- 
tance aa to require repeated delibenKtioDS, or complun that 
these might necessarily oooasion some delay in amving at a 
satisfiictory conclusion ; btit| as their Excellencies could fix no 
term for their deliberations, which might* therefore, be pro- 
longed indefinitely, it was my purpose to employ this interval 
by traveling through the country, visiting all the ports, and 
more especially those on the east and west coasts, the opening 
of which, according to treaty, the Japanese Government de- 
sired to defer. After personal observation, I should then be 
better enabled to decide what advice should be tendered to 
Her Majesty's Government on this question, and when their 
Excelle^ies had concluded their deliberations, and were pre- 
pared to "tring all pending questions to a satisfactory termina- 
tion, they could let mo know by courier, should I not alieady 
have returned. 

A very few days sufficed to prove that I had made no mis- 
calculation as to the efifectiveness of the new weapcm hroi^t 
to bear. In less than a week Sakai Woddonoske was m Yo- 
kohama^ with plenipotentiary powers to treat with Monsienr 
de Bellecourt and myself and to enter into such arrangements 
as might be necessary to insure our return to the capitaL 
Three conferences foUowed, on February 21, 22, and 27, at 
which it was finally arranged that a formal invitation, in the 
name of the Tycoon, should be sent to us, requesting our re- 
turn to the capital, under the conditions set forth in the min- 
ute of the first conference. 

The formal acceptance of these conditions, and the invita- 
tion in the name of the Tycoon, were received within two 
days ; and on March 2, exactly four weeks from our depart- 
ure, we embarked on board H. M. S. 'Encounter' and 'Pioneer,' 
and returned to Yeddo. But we returned not as we went ; for 
one of the conditions was, that we should be received at the 
landing-place by two of the Qovemors of Fordgn Affiurs, and 
conducted to onr respective Legations, and when our fags 
were hoisted, that the oatteries should mlnte eadi with twen- 
ty-one guns. 

Thus ended the grave crisis ostensiblv to the satis&ction 
of all parties; and there can be no donbt several important 
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results had been attained. The conditions of our return were 
briefly a formal pledge from the Tycoon, by and with his 
Ci>imoii of State^ to proyide eflTectnally hereafter for the safety 
of the Legations, and thdr exemption from violence and men* 
ace— thus recognizing without resenradon thdr responsibility 
— 4he official invitation to resume their posts, and, finally, ^e 
public reception of the Foreign Representatives, who had left 
nnder menace of violence, with marks of respect to the national 
flags, by a hitherto unused distinction of a royal salute at the 
moment they were hoisted. The last public homage and mark 
of respect I had rightly anticipated was that which cost the 
most to obtain ; but, finding it impossible to secure our return 
without this concession, it also was agreed to in the end. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared to me, as to my col- 
league, that the objects for which we had accepted so many 
sacrifices and such grave responsibility would be fairly attain- 
ed by our return. The false position in which Foreign Repre- 
sentatives had been placed by the Japanese Government per- 
petnallv warning them, and, through them, all their^ountry- 
men, of danger and threats of massacre, under a praoQcal dis- 
daimer of responsibility, or, at all events, of theirpower to 
prevent either the one or the other, would cease. Tneir posip 
tion would not, on the face of it, be one utterly derogatory to 
the nations they represented. Life, either their own or that 
of their countrymen at the ports, might not, in effect, be per- 
fectly secured ; this, in the present state of the country and its 
government, might be unattainable, but there could be little 
doubt that a great step toward that end would have been 
made. Lastly, various mauocuvrcs and devices, designed ap- 
parently to lower the Foreign Representatives in the eyes of 
the people, and to restrict them from all free communication, 
were formally repudiated ; and the maintenance of those ex- 
isting, or the creation of new expedients to the same end, if 
not rendered impossible, were certainly made more difficult. 
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CHAFFER XXVI. 

Journey overland from Nagasaki to Yeddo across the Island of Kiusiu.— Ob- 
tervraons on Japanese Lttb in Town and Gonntiy.— Social Condition.— 
Manners and Customs of the Japanow.— GlimpMi of Fendalinn and the 
political Organizatioii of the Cowatry, 

Haviko already given ft detailed account of a journey 
through the interior of Japan^ while describiDg the pilgrimage 
to Fusiyama, in which the oasnal incidents and subjects of ob- 
servation occurring by the wayside, the mode of traveling, ac- 
commodation, etc., were all noticed as they occurred, I do not 
propose giving any thing like an itinerary or daily journal of 
this second and longer expedition. A recurrence to subjects 
already touched upon, however interesting in themselves, or 
worthy of farther study on the spot, could only weary readers 
at a distance. My attention was moreover directed mainly, on 
this second journey, to such facts and incidents as mio^ht help 
me to form a judgment of the relations actually existing be- 
tween the ruling Masses and the masses ; of the development 
of intelligenoe in the middle imd lower ranks, and the influ- 
ence which feadalism, in its Oriental phase, exercised upon the 
population, rural and urban. For this purpose, it was needful 
to carry my observations not only among the tillers of tiio 
soil, but into the dties and those great centres of life and ac- 
tivity where commerce and large intercourse might be expect- 
ed to give a fuller, if not a more distinctive expression and 
form to national life. Of the political and social status of the 
Japanese, it must for many years to come be very difficult to 
form a decided opinion. But such opportunities for observa- 
tion and study as a long journey through the country affords 
are peculiarly valuable for their rarity, and the jealousy with 
which, at Yeddo, all the avenues to any knowledge of the peo- 
ple and their true state are watched, and more or less effectu- 
ally closed by the authorities. 

but once in the country, far away from the Capital, and 
moving^ throush difBarent scenes every day, with only one set 
of officiids to namper your progress, or surround you with a 
network of designed impediments, their control may be' to a 
great degree escaped* The work is too much for the number 
employed. They are weary every night, not only with the fa- 
tigue of continuous traveling, but tlie vain attempt to keep 
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pace with the foreigners' restless and ever active pursuit after 
objects they but imperfectly apprehend. And at last, finding 
auy meshes of a net which they can weave perpetually broken 
through by the strong will of those oommitted to their charge, 
they have frequent periods of utter disconragemeDt, and for a 
tune fBOxly eive up the attempt. Theur despair at the hopeless 
nature of £e task assigned them was sometimes legibly writ- 
ten in the puzded and vexed expression of their oountenances, 
and in a way so serio-comio that it was difficult to avoid smil- 
ing. There are so many more things in heaven and earth than 
enter into their philosophy, especially in the erratic habits and 
unceasing activity of Europeans. These are all so utterly op- 
posed to their notions of what is natural, pleasant, and fitting 
in this sublunary scene, tliat I am satisfied they would just as 
soon have been given charge over so many lunatics, and felt 
quite as likely to fathom their motives, or divine what would 
be the next thing they would ask, seek, or do in any given cir- 
cumstances. I think they must often sigh after the good old 
time when Mynheer (never a very mercurial personage) was 
kept safe locked up in the farthest corner of the kingdom, and 
erea when sent to Teddo was duly oaged, and mnm too well 
tnuned in the way he should go to want or to do any thing 
which was not Mon iea regies, as set down in Japanese lawa 
and customs for the use of foreigners. 

It so happened iJiat the head of the Dutch Mission, Mr. de 
Wit, whose society could not faSl to be a pleasure, as his com- 
panionship was a great advantage in all other respeets, had ar« 
raneed to travel the road on this occasion with me. And cer- 
tainly no one could be less disposed than was my colleague to 
be put through the old scries of Japanese ways and devices, 
either as regarded personal freedom or antiquated tarifls of ex- 
penses established 200 years ago, for the special benefit of the 
Japanese officials, by which some £3000 of Dutch money must 
have remained in their hands, after payment of the actual ex- 
penses of the journey. About £4000 was always charged, and 
the whole cost in this instance, though we were by no means 
exempt from extortion, did not amount to £500 for Mr. de 
Wit and myself, with three gentlemen attached to the British 
Legation. But this result was not achieved without effbrt and 
many battles, the two Ministers cordially joining in a determ- 
ined resistance to all unblushing exactions on the one dde, and 
the whole array of Yaconinene as stead£i8tly bent on main- 
taining time-honored customs, and strong in their resolution 
stare siqyer 'cmUqitas via$. Bat progress and innoTation car- 
ried the day. 
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I think they only made one serious attempt to put us in the 
old harness, and as that was at the beginning and signally fail- 
ed, they probably gave it up as hopeless in the end. It came 
in the form of a proposal that we would pledge ourselves * nev- 
er to go before the escort, and always to stop at the places 
they should designate for xneals or sleeping.' When it was 
objected that this wonld be to make them our keepers or mas- 
ters ratiher tiian attendants, it was observed, with a Japanese 
genuflexion, that it was only tk/orm; if we would sign the ei^ 
gagement, when once out of town we could then do as we 
pleased. When informed that we preferred doing as we might 
judge best, without the previous formality of signing a bond 
to do only as others might please, they evidently concluded it 
was a bad case, and resigned themselves to their fate, only 
wishing us very probably in the lowest depths of the bay, in- 
stead of preparing for a thirty days' journey in their company. 

It may be thought this was not a propitious beginning, but 
it did not rest with us to make it other than it was. It fol- 
lowed inevitably from our relative positions and antecedents. 
We could no more change it than the season of the year, 
which was still less promising. Toward the end of May the 
rains generally set in, and if they do not come the sun does. 
On consulting the meteorological zeoords kept at Deoima dur- 
ing the last ten years, I had the satis&otion of learning that 
the average of wet days in the month of June was twenty. 
Twenty wet and ten hot days did not offer a pleasant prospect 
for a month's journey on horseback, at the rate of three or 
four miles an hour ; im olving, therefore, six or seven hours 
every day in the saddle, ^ther under a hot son or a drenching 
rain. But here again force was put upon us by a sort of ne- 
cessity. It was already the end of May when I returned from 
China, where public business had carried me as f:u* as Hong- 
kong — nearly a thousand miles homeward, if I could only have 
held my course onward ! Both I and my collcap^ue must either 
undertake the journey then, under the aforesaid conditions, or 
renounce it altogether, and proceed to the capital by sea, with 
the probability of no second opportunity again presenting it- 
self — certainly not as regarded myself. I had not the slight- 
est intention of foregoing so interesting an expedition as the 
journey by land, or the important objects I had in view, even 
uongh I coidd not command all the most pleasant and desira- 
ble conditions. My colleague felt just as little disposed to 
tske ship in preference ; so, mamediately after my aVrival, prep- 
arations for our departure began. These, as before in the 
first expedition, involved no small forethought and care for the 
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commissariat. Our party, originally intended to be throe, was 
swelled to live by the addition of the British Consul, very anx- 
ious to join the expedition, and requiring change of air and 
scene for his health, and an artist, for whom it was an oppor- 
tunity never likely to return. As he was connected with tho 
' Illustrated News,' I thought it the best possible means of 
making Japan better known to the British public, a very de- 
sirable object in itself, and did not hesitate to add him to my 
suite. I wonld very gladly have attached a botanist also, but, 
unfortunately, although three arrived in the country within a 
week or two, none were within reach at the time. 

Our departure was fixed for the Ist of June. The two or 
three preceding days were wet and stormy, apparently usher- 
ing in tlic southwest monsoon. The die was oast» however, 
and although the morning was any thing but smiling, about 
ten o'clock the caravan got under way — some on horseback, 
some in norimons, lilling the whole street of the usually silent 
Dec'imn, where the hospitable house of the Dutch Consul Gen- 
eral stands. Our Japanese escort, Yaconins, ometskys, and in- 
terpreters, ' oflicers' ofliccrs,' and the ' servants of servants,' in 
number untold. These, with our followers, and the baggage 
of the whole party as we left the town, stretched in a line 
which seemed interminable. 

For an hour before starting a large space in front of the 
house had been filled with kicking horses and screaming own- 
ers, with a very mob of officials and thdr attendants, nonmons, 
cangos, and thdr bearers. There were Taoonins of all kinds 
and degrees, looking very much like my friend here, his sword- 
hilt covered up with his lon^ mitten to preserve the weapon 
from the rain, which was peltmg pitilessly on his umbrella of a 
hat — for it answers both purposes admirably — ^but accepting 
his destiny with a stoical philosophy and resignation which 
strips the worst lot of half its bitterness. The sketch on the 
following page is one for which the materials were seldom 
wanting during the journey, although we were much better 
treated by the weather, alter aU, than we had any right to ex- 
pect. 

I have omitted to mention that, as soon after the Governor 
of Nagasaki had been officially informed of my arrival and pro- 
posed departure by tho overland route, ho took an opportunity 
of ur^og upon me the danger of the journey, and general in- 
secunty of the roads fl*om the unsettled state of the country. 
I confess I gave very little heed to his warning, taking them 
very much as matters of course, and a repetition of the plav 
acted by the Ministers themselves, when my journey to Foai- 
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yama was announced. Nor should I have thought it worth 
mentioning now, but that afler-events seemed to prove he had 




DUTY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 



some good and tangible reasons for his proceeding, and that 
he knew a special danger menaced us on the way, which was 
only too likely to cost us our lives. But this is one of the 
evils inseparable from their system of pretexts and mendacity, 
and a reticence which will never let them speak out and tell 
the whole truth. It is impossible to know when they are 
merely giving warning of danger, as a pretext for objecting to 
a diplomatic agent's giving effect to the treaties, or exercising 
any privilege which might enlighten him as to the true state 
of affairs ; and when it is given in good faith, because they 
know danger of a specific kind does actually, exist which it be- 
hooves him and them to guard against. 

The Governor having in vain sought to turn us seaward by 
the general warnings of danger, sent Ins good wishes; and al- 
though we set off under a lowering sky, the clouds lifted for a 
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short space and let us mount our horses, with a faint promise 
of fair weather. But we were hardly well out of town before 
the sluice-gates above us were opened, spoiling to the eye 
what would otherwise have been beautiful scenery. Our way 
led through several villages picturesquely grouped on the hill- 
sides, and along the edge of the road. One of the first^jast 
out of Nagasaki, Mr. Werffmaa sketched, with a tea-house Ibr 
the foreground, and such habitude as may most fireqaenUj lia 
seen in snch localities. 

The corn harvest was in progress, and, by-the-by, it has at 
ways been a mystery to me how the ^ood people in Japan get 
in their com, for it seems destined to be in the wet season that 
it must be gathered, as they cut their wheat in June. The 
rice harvest does not come until November, but last year, the 
autumn being also exceptionably wet, much of the crop was 
lefc to rot in the fields, a serious calamity to a rice-eating pop- 
ulation like the Japanese. At this time of the year green 
plots of the brightest hue indicate where the seed-rice is thick- 
ly sown, for the purpose of being transplanted out during the 
month, after the ground has been well watered, plowed, and 
harrowed, and finally made into a sea of mud ! 

Of all agricultural employments, rice-planting seems to be 
the least enviable I have yet seen, and we had ample opporta^ 
nities throughout the joumev of learning all its details. Hen 
and women, with their bacKs bent, and nearly up to thdr 
knees in a malodorous mud-field, take each their basket of 
young plants, and, separating them into small bundles, fix them 
at a space of about six inches apart, into the less fluid soil be- 
low, with no other implement than their hands. The aram, a 
sort of lotus, the root of which is eaten, the sweet potato^ 
and the bearded wheat, appeared every where. The latter 
was often planted in terraces raised with incredible labor along 
the face of the hills, supported by walls from six to nine feet 
higli. Trees, chiefly pines, are planted higher up, and these, 
witli other evergreens scattered over the country, keep the 
country from looking bare, despite the oceans of mud and fal- 
low fields in the lower levels. In the hedges, the honeysuckle 
and the thistle reminded us of home, while the azaleas — pink, 
blue, and white, in all their delicacy of hue and texture — min- 
gling with the oamelMa and cape jasmine, which grew wild by 
the hedge^de, spoke of other climes than our own. The ri<m 
tints of the evergreens, of which nearly all the hedges in Ja- 
pan are chiefly formed, gave quite a peculiar feature also. 
Vegetable wax-trees were io great abundance, as were the 
bamboo and cryptomeria. A row palms here and there gave 
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farther variety, and a whole family of coniferse clothed the 
hill-sides with a dark mantle. In some places the nakedness 
and poverty of the sandy soil could not be entirely concealed, 
and pure sandstone cropped up so divested of soil that it 
seemed a marvel how trees of any kind could find sustenance 
in their vicinity. Often, however, along the roadside, what 
little earth had ever sustained them had been completely 
washed away, and the roots, striking downward, and stretch- 
ing enormous distances horizontally, made a perfect network 
of gnarled and twisted timber, bare of all earth, sometimes 
embracing a huge boulder or rock, until they seemed to grow 
out of it, as though, in the hungry search for something to 
cling to, even the sapless stone had been clutched with a lov- 
ing embrace. One has seen something not unlike this in the 
world, where men and women both, with natures as hard as 
the nether millstone, and with as little feeling as any granite 
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bouklor, Imve had loving arms thrown round them, seeking 
stay and support Iroin the least congenial elementS} wlien 
more kindly soil was denied them by a hard fate. 

And thus we journeyed through the island of JTimin, one 
of the three largest of llie group of islands which constitute 
Japan. The road lay chiefly along the coast, now and then 
stretching across a hUly promontorjr, -wild and beantifnl. The 
▼alleys were fertUe, and covered with varions crops ripening 
to the harvest ; the lower grounds alone ftllow, preparing for 
the rice under the most &vorable oircomstances, the dose vi- 
cinity of mountain and hill giving abnndanee of water for ir- 
rigation, and the lower level of the sea affording ready means 
for drainage. Sometimes, when the sun was high, and the bag- 
gage far in the rear, we would call a halt, and sit down beneath 
the shade of some tine tree, never far to seek in Japan, and 
there rest long cnougli for an artist's sketch, as in a scene de- 
picted in the frontispiece to this volume. 

Dui ing this nine daysMourncy there was a combination of 
every kind of scenery. Well-cultivated valleys, winding among 
the hills, were graced with terraces stretching far up toward 
their summits, whenever a scanty soil could be found or car- 
riedf with a favorable aspect for the crops. We traversed 
some wild-looking passes, too, where hill and rock seemed tum- 
bled in diaotio confusion from their volcanic beds. Frequent 
glimpses were caught of the sea-coast and bays, from which 
the road Mldom strays very far inland. Ftett^ hamlets and 
clumps of fine trees were rarely wanting; and if the villages 
looked poor, and the peasant's home (bare of furniture at all 
times) more than usually void of comfort, yet all the people 
looked as if they had not^ only a roof to cover them, but nee 
to cat, which is more than can always be said of our popula- 
tions in Europe. As groups of women and cliildren crowded 
round the doors of the cottages, the whole interior of which 
the eye could easily take in at a glance, it would sometimes 
appear a problem how so many living beings could find sleep- 
ing-room, or wliat provision there could be for the common- 
est requirements of decency, much less comfort. They must, 
of necessity, herd together very much like cattle; but neither 
IS thatpeenliar to Japan, unfortunately. 

At Urisino in the morning, and Takeiwa in the evening of 
the third day we found some hot sulphur baths. The first we 
visited was open to the street, with merely a died roof to shel- 
ter the bathers from the sun. As we approached, an elderly 
matron stepped out on to the mar^, leaving half a dozen of 
the other sex behind her to contmue their soaking process. 
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The freedom of the lady from all self-consciousness or embar- 
rassment was so perfect of its kind, that one could not help 
recalling the charitable exclamation of John lluss when he saw 
a pious old woman bringing a fagot to his stake, ' O sancta 
simplicitasP O holy simplicity, which has no fears of a cen- 
sorious world, is vexed by no arbitrary code of conventional 
proprieties, and feels no shame in the absence of covering. 
She had washed^ and was dean ; and with the consciousness 
alone that she had aocomplbhed a duty, evidently saw no rea- 
son why all the world should not know, and see it too, if they 
chanced to come that way. There were great crowds of men 
and women luxuriating in them; and I suppose it is the force 
of habit, but they certainly bear parboiling, both men and 
women, better than any people I ever met with. 

A photographic view and a sketch were obtained of the 
busy scene, although a midday sun made the first very trying 
work. The springs arc close to the banks of a river, shaded 
by some noble trees; and the scene is both lively and pic- 
turesque, with groups of votaries, nude and draped, crowding 
round the various reservoirs, and enjoying alternately the me- 
dicinal virtues of the waters and the cool shade of the trees. 

During this first part of the journey, the extreme richness 
and fer^ity of the soil were in striking contrast with the ap- 
parent poverty of those who lived on it. Even in the large 
towns, uiough there were, of conrse, better houses to be seen 
than in the villages and hamlets, there was no sign of activity 
or prosperity. A sketch of the road leading through the first 
village as we left Nagasaki, where the houses still partake of 
the character and something of the prosperity of a sea-port 
and a place of trade, has already been given.* Some of the 
towns were both large and populous, with a much superior 
style of architecture. The view on the opposite page was 
taken in the principal street of Omura, a provincial capital of 
one of the Daimios, where we passed a night. A crowd col- 
lected to catch a glimpse of such novel visitors, and a few 
matchlock- men were passing at the moment the artist was 
sketching. But these are both specimens which show the 
best, not the worst aspect of town and country. Whether 
the poverty among the people is more apparent than real 
(their wants are so few), or th^ share allowed to the mere 
cultivation is really too small, I could not very satis&ctorily 
ascisrtain. Nothing is so difficult, indeed, as to get an^ kind 
of information, either political, statistical, or scientific, in Ja- 
pan ; partly, I believe, m consequence of the dense ignorance 

« See page 66. 
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of every one on any sabject not immediateljr caocmmg his 
own life and bnmness ; partly also due to our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the language, but cmiefly to thdr inveterate propensi- 
ty to deceive and imalead the foreigner. It is enongh that he 
^onld desire information on any subject, no matter how triv- 
ial or apparently unimportant, to make it their business or 
their pleasure either to deny all knowledge, or tell him a £Edse- 
hood, no matter how palpable. When Mr. Veitch was at 
Yeddo, on a visit to the Legation in quest of botanical speci- 
mens, he saw a pine-tree from which he desired a few seeds. 
'Oh,' said the inevitable Yaconins, 'those trees have no seed!' 
*But there they are,' replied the unreasonable botanist, point- 
ing to some. *Ah! yes, true; but they will not f/roic.^ On 
another occasion, I wanted sonic seeds of tlie 27iujapsls dolor 
hrata^ the fine pine discovered by Thunberg, and a Govern- 
or of Foreign Afi&irs promised they should be got, but, aft- 
er three weeks' time, and when it was too late to take other 
steps, he sent me a withered branch, saying that was the 
seed! 

I heard that by the tenure of land in the Tycoon's territory, 
six tenths of the produce goes to the cultivator, and in the 
territories of the Daimios only four tenths. But I liave no 
certainty of the truth or accuracy of the statement ; for 1 have 
also been told that only 07ie ffth is retained, llie other four 
fifths going to the owner — ratlier a wide discrepancy this. It 
is said also that 100 tsuboo (or 600 square feet) of land will 
produce, on an average, two piculs of rice eacli crop, a picul 
being 133 lbs. The whole subject of the tenure of land in Ja- 
pan is involved in obscurity. Nor do I believe any foreigner 
at present can obtain trustworthy information. Another pe- 
culiarity in the physical character of the oountry has already 
been noticed in the great prevalence of sand, llie mountains 
were sandstone, anoTthe rivers were sand more than water* 
It could be traced every where in the soil, so much so that 
nothing but centuries of manuring of the most fertilizing kind, 
and an unlimited supply of water, with all the patient toil of a 
Japanese population, could ever have brought it into the crop- 
bearing state. But they seem to grow every thing, corn and 
rice in large quantities, buckwheat, millet, beans, especially a 
kind called Daiko^ with a white flower, from which they make 
soy. This plant covered large tracts. A few patches of ]iop- 
])y hero and there appeared, grown no doubt for the o})ium, 
but, I fancy, to be used only as a nietlicine; for, except as re- 
gards a few in immediate contact with the Chinese colony at 
Nagasaki, I have not heard the Japanese are addicted to it 
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as a narcotic stimulant. They prefer their Saki^ made by dis- 
tillation from rice, which is of every degree ef strength, from 

weak wine to ardent spirits. 

^ As another consequence of this geological feature, all the 
rivers are sand-choked. And this condition is not limited to 
Kiusiu alone ; for all the rivers on the road, and we must 
have passed more than a hundred on our way to Yeddo arc 
obstruoted by sand-banks, and the water is scarcely four'feet 
deep any where. Often a wide margin of sand and pebble 
alone marks where a river has once flowed, and in the centre 
18 a shallow rippling stream, in the midst of which sand-banks 
innumerable appear above the%urface and obstmct its course. 
During the w et season, no doubt from the dose proximity of 
the hills and mountain ranges, the country below is subject to 
great freshets, and a large volume of water is poured down 
the ravines, flooding the plains, and carrying the detritus of 
the soft sandstone, and gravel, and boulders in vast quantities 
on to the banks, and down even to the mouths, which are all 
obstructed with bars. 

On the third day, Avhen near TaJcehca^ we came upon a coal 
mine of the Prince of Fizen. It lay within a hundred yards 
of the main road, and a cross-road led directly to it, but I found 
the way stopped by a newly-erected and temporary barrier of 
bamboo of a very fragile kind, behind which sq^uatted a couple 
of armed retainers. The treaty very explicitly states that 
*the Diplomatic Agent shall have ihe right to travel freely to 
any part of the empire of Japan and the better to prevent all 
doubts as to the meaning of the words * travel freely,' it is 
stipulated that the diplomatic Representative of Japan shall 
have the same * right to travel freely to any part of Great 
Britain.' It was not a bad opportunity, therefore, of ascer- 
taining how far this right to ' travel freely' extended, in the 
conception of the Daimios. I turned round the temporary 
barrier accordingly, and had already advanced several stcj^s 
along the road before the guards had sufficiently recovered 
their surprise at the unexpected audacity of the proceeding 
to vociferate orders to stop and come back. This was not at 
all my intention ; and, followed at some distance by Mr. de Wit 
and the rest of my party, I held on my way, while the two 
guardians, joined by some more of the retainers, tried to pass 
before us and block up the passage. Under the guise of an 
escort, some armed retainers alwajrs accompanied us through 
each Daimio's territories, but in reality, as became abundantly 
evident on this and other occasions, to see we kept the high 
ro(xdj and neither deviated to the right nor the len. Amidst 
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much vociferation and excitement, finding they could not stop 
me without proceeding to actual violence, and despite their 
indignation, hesitatiiiff and fearing to resort to aadi extreme 
measares, I gained tbe ooal-heapa and the month of the pit, 
wUdi seemed to be onlv the opening of a horiiontal adit or 
gallery into the side of the hill. I saw no sunken shaft, bnt a 
Surge quantity of coal was heaped up in the open air, exposed 
to rapid deterioration. Some of the COal iteelf appeared of 
tolerable quality, but small. 

It is from this Prince of Fizen's territories chiefly that Na- 
gasaki is supplied with coal for our ships, and great complaints 
are made of its quality. It isigenerally considered mere sur- 
face coal, and badly worked. I learn, however, from those 
practically acquauited with coal mines at home, that this is 
really the most economical way of working. Either this Da- 
imio, or another in the same island, ordered, through the 
Dutch, a steam-engine to aid in the better working of his - 
mines ; but after it arrived, and was conveyed to the spot, he 
appeared to have changed his mind, declanng that it would 
take the bread out of ma workmen's mouths — the old argu- 
ments against all machinery and improvements. ^ So tbe en- 
gine lies useless and spoiling, a sacnince to the political econo- 
my of the rulers. Whether this was his own suggestion, or 
came from Yed<]o, however, may be a question. Notwith- 
standing the sort of semi-independence in which these Daimio 
princes live in their own territories, evidence every now and 
then appears that something of real Bubjection exists. For 
instance, in this very article of coal, in which wc are so much 
interested, there is great danger of the supply failing the port 
of Nagasaki altogether, nut from any unwillingness on the 
part of the Prince oi'Fizen as the proprietor to work his mines, 
and make money by the sale of the produce, but from the dis- 
honest and oppressive interposition of the Tycoon's officials. 
Nagasaki was made a portion of the Imperial territories when 
the port was first assigned as a place of trade for foreigners, 
and since then not even the prince can sell his own prince, 
except to the Gk>vemment« And the Government officials, 
taking advantage of this condition, not only fix the lowest 
price consistent with a bare remuneration of labor, in order 
that they may make the larger profit by reselling to the for- 
eigner, but they leave such long arrears of payment, that the 
prince, wearied out, had declared he would employ his peo 
pie no more in getting coal, for which not even the amount 
of wages could be obtained. It was understood, at the same 
time, tiiat he demanded permission to send his own agents to 
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Nagasaki to sell the ooa!, withoat any interpoflitioii of tho 

Government offidab — a pernussion not very li&ely to be con- 
ceded, seeing the profit made by these gentry, oat the dif- 
ficoltjr will probably be temponoily got over, as in similar 
cases in Japan, by a kind of compromise. Some, if not all, of 
the arrears will be paid up, and liberal promisos given of bet- 
ter payment in future. Another instance of the sort of real 
subjection in some things, in strange contradiction to the pre- 
tensions of independence in others, seemingly of greater im- 
portance was related to mo by Mr. de Wit at Nagasaki. Tlie 
Prince of Itzen, whose territories are also in Kiusiu, had young 
men instructed in the medical science of Europe by Dr. roiii- 
pas, a Dutch medical man, who is stationed at Nagasaki by 
the Datch Government, and is farther salaried by the Japan- 
ese Government to eive instmotion in medidne» and oonstitnte 
a sort of college. £i order to get over some of the diffiealty 
occasioned by the repugnance to dissection, manifested in the 
beginning, but graduaUy disanpearing, anatomical figures in 
papier maeJid had been sent lor to Europe. One was com- 
manded by the prince to keep np the knowledge of those w ho 
liad returned to his territory after they had finished their 
coarse. When this arrived by the good ofiices of the Dutch 
commissioner, he was unable to receive it, because one ordered 
for the Tycoon's Government had not arrived, and it was un- 
fitting that he should be supplied before the Tycoon. Was 
this a mere act of overstrained courtesy on the part of the 
prince, or compulsory? The Government ofiicials said he 
could not receive it ; and tho prince, although he had desired 
very much to have the figure, did not in efiect receive it, and 
I believe it was made over to the GovemmeDt. 

Thns, although the F^ce of Bisen was unable to assert a 
right to dispose of the produce of his own mines, except to the 
Imperial Government under onerous conditions, he yet felt su^ 
fidentl^ strong and independent to close every avenue, except 
the main road, to the British Minister, traveling through ma 
territories under escort furnished by the Tycoon, and in virtue 
of an express stipulation of the treaties with Foreign Powers. 
And not only to coal mines did his prohibition extend, for a 
few miles farther on, seeing a high embankment, apparently to 
a great reservoir or lake, at the foot of some hills close to the 
road, I turned off to see the nature and extent of the work, and 
all the way up the steps leading to the higher level, and while 
there, the prince's retainers attached to us as an escort tliought 
it their duty to vociferate and protest against this most inno- 
cent deviation from the high road. On my arrival at our first 
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halting-place, as soon as I oonld find tbe chief officer of tiie 
Tycoon sent with me by the Governor of Nagasaki for my 
proper escort, I remonstrated against the unwarranted inter- 
ference and incivility of the prince's officers. He and his col- 
leagues professed to be extremely sorry, alleging it was becauso 
they were not there. True to their principles, and never fail- 
ing to take advantage of any danger or disagreement to short- 
en the life that binds the foreigner to the side of his jailer, 
they admitted a treaty right secured my freedom from such 
obstructions, etc. ; but the admission had no practical influ- 
ence, and did not prevent every pathway and side street for 
the rest of the journey through his territories being carefully 
guarded by detachments of armed men from all renewal of 
attempts which were evidently regarded as unauthorized in- 
tmsioii. Of course it might be said they were placed there to 
honor tbe passage of the two Foreign Agents, but the real ob- 
ject was mvLoh too apparent. 

So that it was dear the right of the Chiefs of Diplomatic 
Missions ' to traxfel freely thtwghov^ the EmpM was limited 
by the Daimios, in their own territories, to a right to travel 
along the high road^ which is held to be under £nperial con- 
trol ; and they disputed my right, derived either from the Ty- 
coon or the treaties made by him with Foreign Powers, to turn 
a single step to one side or the other. In every town whore 
we halted or slept, barriers, covered with curtains bearing the 
Daimio's arms, were raised, not only preventing any passage, 
but shutting out the view of the streets branching oif. When 
our officers w^ere spoken to on the subject, they maintained ' it 
was for our better protection.' It might be so, certainly, but 
in that case the country must be in a more alarming state of 
insecurity than even the Ministers have ever represented. It 
is much more likely that the Government and the BaimioSy 
perfectly a^eein^ in their jealousy of fordgn intrusion, are ac- 
complices m ma^g all travel as irksome and unattractive aa 
possible. Other and more important matters occupied my 
whole attention immediately after my return ; but, later, I did 
not fail to bring the matter before the Ministers, with a pro- 
test against a mode of interpreting treaties which completely 
perverted their sense, and neutrali^ all that was really valu- 
able in their stipulations. 

During the first five days the roads, without being as bad 
as cross-roads in many European countries are to this day, 
were nevertheless in strikini? contrast to the fine broad ave- 
nues which constitute the Tocado of Nipon. They were all 
practicable for artillery, but never was there a country less 
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adapted to cavalry. Paddy-fields, nearly always in a state of 
' swamp, ever liable to be flooded and cut up in all directions 

with drains and water-courses, alternate with inaccessible hills. 
It was not until the sixth day, on the way between Kansaki 
and Tatsiro^ that we came upon an improved line. On each 
side were beautiful valleys waving with ripe corn, skirted by 
hills covered with scrub, while farther in the distance blue 
mountains formed the background. The vegetable wax-tree 
> abounded always, and I heard when at Nagasaki that 20,000 
of these had been planted in the district soon after the Euro- 
pean demand for this article arose, although the Dutch resi- 
dents had never been able to find out the place ; plainly prov- 
ing that the Japanese were by no means slow to feel the stimu- 
lus of a new demand and increase the supply, while desiring to 
keep their proceedings a secret from the merchants. There 
did not seem to be much cotton grown in these districts ; here 
^ and there we saw a field, and occasionally in the villages saw 

the women at work roUing the cotton for the spinning-wheel 
or distaff, as in the following illustration ; and a thrifty house- 




PBEPARINQ THE COTTON FOR SPINlONa. 



wife might also, at intervals, be seen reeling off her thread on 
a large wheel. We passed through several small towns with 
houses presenting a better appearance, while hamlets, half con- 
cealed in clumps of trees with luxuriant foliage, every where 
met the eye. The dogrose, honeysuckle, aqd buttercup, with 
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the homely thistle, continued, as we went, to fill up the hedge- 
rows. While riding on alone, it would be easy to fancy the 
scene was in some picturesque English county. We came 
upon a very beautiful moss-rose Rowing by the side of a cot- 
tage, a variety of the English species apparently, and with some 
of the fragrance. It was bought and packed with great care, 
but in a few days it withered and died, as little disposed as its 
owners, it appears, to bo thus suddenly appropriated by the 
foreigners. We also found a peculiar kind of thistle, with 
briglit red and yellow petals, which appears to be cultivated 
for the sake of the dye it yields, a coarser kind of red used to 
stain the lips of the women. Hollyhocks were also growing 
in patches for a similar use, and the flowers spread on a mat 
were in many of the cottages. 

On our way to Uzino, on the seventh day, wo passed through 
many scenes worthy of the artist's pencil ; indeed the number 
of tempting pictures was truly tantalizing, since it was clearly 
impossible to take even the slightest sketch of all. A Uttle 
wayside shrine, embosomed in trees, was approached over a 
ravine, across which nature or art had flung a great boulder 
of granite. The scene, with a group of Japanese seated in the 
foreground, proved altogether irresistible. Again, as we de- 
scended through a rocky pass into the valley below, and 
caught the first glimpse of the cultivated fields and terraced 
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hills, with another range of monntains towering beyond, pic- 
turesque Japanese figures filling up the foreground, it was dif- 
ficult to pass and take no note. A very slight sketch was all 
J' could attempt, and as for *the artist,' I despaired of seeing 
him along such a road before dark. Once fairly descended 
into the valley, the scenery changed in character, but was still 
equally rich in artistic effects. I endeavored to fix the outlines 
with a few strokes of the pencil ; but the afternoon was far ad- 
vanced, and there were men and horses both in the party, with 
little feeling for the beautiful, but a great desire for rest and 
the evening meal! So I closed my book with a pang of re- 
gret, only consoled by the reflection that it was far beyond my 
powers to have done any justice to such scenes, or carry away 
more than the merest indications of all I admired. 

On the eighth day, our way to Koyonoski lay chiefly along 
the banks of a river, on a high causeway raised some twenty 
feet above the level of the water. We passed several dep6ts 
of coal, evidently placed there for embarkation in some large 
flat-bottomed boats, a novel sight on the sand-choked rivers 
of J apan — certainly in Kiusiu, where boats are to be seen only 
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as exceptions, or at some ferry wliere the water is a little 
deeper than usual. We had heavy rain all day, and the miser- 
able horsellesli provided by the country under the Yaconins* 
superintendence induced both Mr. do Wit and myself to get 
into our norimons, only one degree less intolerable than a 
broken-down baggage-hone, whim will only ^o when its own- 
er leads, at his pace, and, when it is not either iieking or biting, 
is sure to be stombling. I had been persuaded agunst my 
better judgment to trust to the resources of the eonntry for 
post-horses, and oidy repented it once— but that was the whole 
way. 

JCokura, the fortified capital of Bouzen, and one of the keys 
to the Straits between Kiusiu and Nipon, we reached early in 
the morning fortunately, for the sun beat liot on our lieads and 
shoulders long before ten o'clock. The roads were sheets of 
mud, and in places all but impassable with the heavy rains that 
had recently fallen ; and though the Fccnery was beautiful as 
ever, it was difficult, under such conditions, to enjoy it. Our 
spirits rose, however, as we approached the end of this first 
and most trying stage of our long journey, and enabled us 
better to nippredafyB the beauty of the approach. Pleasant 
country houses, each snrronnded by their garden and dnnuw 
of trees or orchards, line the road which leads to the provm- 
dal capital for more than a mile. It was holiday time ; and 
all the inhabitants were at their windows dressed in thdr 
best, or grouped on the door-steps to watch the cortege pass. 
Amnog the younger and fairer portion of the spectators were 
many pretty faces, pretty in spite of red paint and rice pow- 
der, where a modest shyness might be read, struggling with 
intense curiosity to see the stranger — a conflict in which the 
latter, I am bound to say, was not always the victor. The en- 
trance of Kokura is by a gateway, guarded by a considerable 
Ibrce of armed retainers. The walls were high, and seemed 
well capable of defense against any thing but artillery. After 
a short halt, we embarked on board a junk, in the state cabin 
of which we had only the choice of sqnatting, or lying down 
between the ceiling and the floor. At the opposite side of tiie 
Straits, after a two honrs* poll, we fomdd H. m. S. ^Ringdove' 
waiting our arrival ; and we 1^ the shores of Snsin, not sor- 
ry to have ended this mnch of our jonmey ; for, despite all the 
attractions novelty and great beauty of scenery could lend, it 
was both fatiguing and tedious. Some seven or eight leagues 
a day on miserable ponies, led at a snail's pace over indifferent 
roads when at their best, and at this season often little better 
than a series of pitfalls, was rather trying to the patience, even 
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had this slow mode of progression not been under one of two 
inevitable conditions, a hot sun or heavy rain. We had trav- 
ersed the territories of several Daimios ; of the Princes of Omu- 
ra, Fizen, Secousin, and Izen ; and, from all I had seen, I drew 
the conclusion that, although the fertility of the soil is great, 
and tnraed to the best account by a plentiful supply of the 
cheapest labor, yet little superfluity is lefb to those who have 
to live b^ the ocutiyation of the land. Whatever sarplas there 
may be m the produce must be absorbed by the Daimios and 
their thousands of hungry and idle retainers, who form the 
unproductive classes in Japan, and whose lords are, I believe, 
owners of nine tenths of the land. Rent is usually paid in 
kind, and, whatever the exact proportion, the general poverty 
of the people, in the midst of surpassing fertility, goes far to 
prove it must bo high. The probability is, as I have heard, 
that the rates vary in different districts, and according to tlie 
productiveness of the soil. They are, as a race, so frugal and 
penurious, however, that, judging by the general aspect of pov- 
erty, nothing but a bare sustenance of rice and vegetables can 
be left to the cultivators, with just enough over to buy the 
very homely and scanty vestments they habitaally wear, whidi 
in summer, tiie reader knows, are reduced to the narrowest 
Qnuts compatible with the use of any clothing at all. The 
prices of every thing in ordinary consumption are evidently 
very low, and a metal currency must be very scarce, for we 
found bank-notes of a tolerably indestructible paper, well 
thumbed, for every fractional sum — from thirty cash, or a frac- 
tion over a farthing, to 500 cash and more. 

Political economists have laid it down as a rule that the 
cbeapness or dearness of living in a country may be very well 
estimated by the minuteness of divisions in the coinage, as a 
liard in France, far below a farthing in England, indicated a 
corresponding difference once in the cost of articles of daily 
and common use. If so, then living in Kiusiu must be very 
cheap, since a cash can scarcely be estimated at more thsn 4i 
of a fiurthing, and is not, like the liard of France or the mar- 
avedis of Spain, a nominal, but a real coinage of copper, about 
the size of a farthing, only much thinner. 

We did not arrive at aInumoMit the town on the opposite 
side of the inland sea, at its entrance, where it separates Nipon 
from Kiusiu, until the ninth day after our departure from Na- 
gasaki. From this port we had to take ship for Hiogo, at the 
iarther end of the sea, and the beginning of the second land 
route. We could have gone on by land, skirting along the 
sea-coast, but it would have added greatly to the fatigue, and 
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prolonged the journey nearly three weeks, without any corre- 
sponding advantage. 




OUtt JUNK IN THE INLAND BEX. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Simonosdki. — ^The * Inland Sea,' and Voyage to Hiogo. 

The Suonada Sea, on which we embarked to cross over to 
the opposite shore, separates the two islands of Kiusiu and Si- 
kopf from the larger island of Nipon, which latter is to the 
Japanese the main land — the largest of all the group of isl- 
ands — forming the England and Wales of Dai Nipon, or Great 
Nipon as they occasionally write it, for Japan is a name of our 
own invention.* 

* The word Nipon in a Japanese mouth means the whole empire. It is 
composed of two words, written in Chinese character Jih Pdn, meaning the 
place or rising of the sun. The Japanese, in conformity with the character 
of their own language, softened it into Ni-pun — the Dutch spelling it Jeh-pun 
— their J corresponding to our we took their spelling and gave our harsher 
English pronunciation, and thus called it Japan. So Yeddo for some time 
after the treaty was 6i>clled after the Dutch Jeddo, but pronounced after our 
our own way, making a word perfectly unrecognizable by a Japanese, as the 
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This inland sea, as it is commonly though not very correct- 
ly termed, is about 250 miles in length, extending to the Bay 
of Osaca, and is studded with a few rocks and innumerable 
islands. It is probably some fifty miles wide at its broadest 
part. This was not my first voyage through it, having pro- 
ceeded to Nagasaki by the same route ; and although every 
one mast have been struck with the change which scenery un- 
dergoes by merely reversing the order of progression, in go- 
ing to a puuse instead of oommg from it, or ascending instead 
ordesoending, sdU the charm of absolute novelty, and a first 
impression, can not be thus obtained. The few Europeans 
who had hitherto taken this inner passage had generally given 
very glowing descriptions of the surpassing beauty of the 
scenery. I can not say I felt disposed to fall into ecstasies of 
admiration on either occasion. But ecstasies arc comparative- 
ly rare after the * forties and fifties,' as the Germans would 
say, have been fairly entered in a man's life. And even those 
who are not on the shady side of the great turning-post in the 
race often feel on such occasions the force of Napoleon's some- 
what cvnical remark, that ''L'^enthoiisiasme des autres notes re- 
froidit^ It is still more generally true that our impressions 
of scenery at all times are greatly modified by the frame of 
mind we may be in. The state of bodHr health, companion* 
ship, and assodations, pleasnrable or otherwise, all tend to 
make an atmosphere of tne moment, tiirough which every thing 
is viewed. Somebody has said, apropos to the mer de glace^ 
' What is the picturesque when one is strugglingfor dear life?' 
What, indeed? Or what is beauty of scenery when there is 
nothing dear in life ? In either of these circumstances, one is 
much more inclined to agree with the Frenclmian Lever de- 
scribes somewhere, who, having been dragged over all the 
highest mountauis of Europe in search of the picturesque, at 
last found courage to relieve his mind by an emphatic protest 
against any more sight-seeing. ^Aimez-vous les belles viies 
he exclaimed, on meeting an Englishman enveloi)ed in mist, 
during some laborious ascent, and looking, no doubt, as bored 
fls the interrogator — ^Aimez-voua les belles vuesf Moi^je lea 
ahhorreP We all know the weariness of listening to other 
l^eople's nmtnres in the description of scenery, but we are not 
all so ready to admit our insensibility to amy snch emotions 
when the scenes themselves are before ns. There is a conven- 

nanie of their city. One disadvantage of this was, that I more than once re- 
ceived letters intended for our OonBol at Jtddak in the Bed Se». Whether 
our letters e?er went to him— €ti mwiiioAtf— I can not aaj, but I think it ii vny 
likelj. 
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tionality even in our feelings which often seems to compel us 
to adopt phrases and expressions as we adopt our costume, not 
because it is appropriate or to our taste, but because it is tho 
fashion or ready made to our hands ; and it is less trouble to 
use it than devise another which, though it might be better 
adopted to our individual wants, would bring us in antagonism 
with the rest of the world. Some years ago I was wandering 
a solitary traveler, though not absolutely alone in a literal 
sense (in steam-boats and raibroads no one ever is), on the 
shores of the Lago Maggiore, and I could not help seeing how 
radiant in beauty this queen of the Italian lakes lay baskincr in 
sunlight and shade, and how like an enchanted island IsolaMelr 
la stood out from the liquid mirror in which its hanging gar- 
dens were reflected. But I remember turning away with only 
an aching sense of weariness, a consciousness of the absence 
of pleasure, wliich is very near akin to pain in many circum- 
stances. Young was not far wrong when he wrote. 

Nature in zeal for human amity 

Denies or damps an andhfded joy. 

And they who travel in pursuit of pleasure or health would do 
well to take with them some of the first elements of both. If 
not a mind at ease — ^not always attmnable— at least some com- 
panionship that is itself a source of pleasure, independent of all 
external conditions. But it seems wisely ordained that pleas- 
ure is never so hard to win as when it is made a primary ob- 
ject of pursuit^ or its own end. When we are employed in 
the performance of active duties, it is rare, however adverse 
the circumstances, tliat we do not find some pleasure or inter- 
est in our path, to compensate what tliere may be of actual 
toil. And having this advantage in the present instance, tho 
voyage through the Suonada Sea formed an agreeable change, 
and I was consequently in the best frame of mind to do full 
pustice to the scenery and its picturesque character. It was, 
mdeed, any thing but a solitary voyage, for our party filled to 
overflowing the little ^Binffdove,' and she haa to fold her 
wings and tug away with aU her steam power at three huge 
junks, into whioh the remainder had been transferred with t£e 
Daggage and commissariat* 

Before we took our departure a day was devoted to Simon- 
os6ki itself, and to the exploration of its shops and temples. 
It was evidently well situated for trade, and enjoyed some 
traffic, but of what nature was the question. Mr. Boyle, an 
English merchant, had received a passage in the ' Ringdove,' 
and to him I consigned the task of taking especial note of any 
foreign goods, and of such produce as might be adapted to for- 
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eign markets. The result was not, upon the whole, very en- 
couraging, as tlie following brief report will show. 

^'Simonoseki. — -A town at the entrance of the Suonada Sea, 
situated at the southwest point of the island of Nipon, in lat. 
33° 66' N., and long. 131° E. The town straggles along the 
shore about a mile and a half in length, consisting of one main 
street, containing about 10,000 inhabitants. The dwellings are 
mostly built of wood, but the principal buildings are godowns 
or wareboases, ooDBtracted of mad and wo^, coated with 
white cement or stucco^ and said to be ^fire-proo^" In which 
is deposited the produce arriving there from other ports in the 
sea, diiefly from Osaca. The town is surrounded by high hills, 
giving little indication of yielding those articles which are ex- 
ported in junks, such as sugar, rice, iron, and oil. It is evi- 
dently a d^pdt receiving the European imports from Nagi^ 
saki for transmission into the interior, as well as the produce 
from Osaca, pending its reshipment to Nagasaki or elsewhere, 
where required, the business being conducted by agents of 
merchants residing at Osaca. In the shops were to be seen 
several articles of Dutch import, such as medicines, glass, bot- 
tles, and tatfacelas, all of a retail nature ; but in much greater 
quantity were exhibited for sale some of the principal staples 
of British manufactures, such as gray shirtings, camlets, prints, 
and long ells. The prices <}notc^ for these varied from 60 to 
lOd per cent.above iNagasaki prices ; but, as little reliance could 
be placed on these <]|notations when given through a Yaconin 
interpreter, it is suihcient to know that British mannfactnres 
are gradually working their way into the interior for consump- 
tion.' I must add that, as regards the prices and 31r. Boyle's 
conclusion, in which I entirely agree, he was not content w ith 
trying to extort a true confession of selling prices, but be 
wanted to know what had been paid for the chief articles of 
import, which was rather more, in most countries, than mer- 
chants like to tell. 

There were other things to be seen at Simonoseki, according 
to the immemorial custom of the Dutch factory, whose chiel's 
always took boat here on their way to the capital, in their tri- 
ennial visits as bearers of presents to the Tycoon. M^r col- 
league, Mr. de Wit, had the journal of the last Commissioner 
who had passed through, and witJi that sense of obligation so 
well known to all travelers, by which they are driven to see 
every thing written down for them, often in ntter ignorance 
whether the objects will re]>ay the trouble, we proceeded, as a - ' 
matter of duty, to exhaust the catalogue and test our sight-see- 
ing capabilities. There was a certain ancient temple, where & 
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cartoon, some three centuries olJ, of a great sea-fight ilhistri- 
ous in Japanese history, was to be seen ; and also two swords, 
and other relics of the great soldier Taiko-sama, who, about 
the year 1582, founded a shortlived dynasty of Tycoons. 
Thither we proceeded at once, and without difficulty saw the 
cartoon, that is, as muoh as time and dirt had spared of it. A 
very wonderfal fight it appeared to have been, in which the 
most remarkable reatare was the utter inadequacy of the ves- 
sels to carry a tithe of the wamora represented as most val- 
iantly fightmg on their decks. 

But the swords and other relics were not so easily to be 
seen ; and as an instance of Yaco7imene, and»to all homan oomr 
prehension, unmeaning and motiveless lying, with an exercise 
of obstructive powers for the sole object of obstructing, I have 
seldom seen a happier example. Having exhausted the attrac- 
tions of the cartoon, the tt'mj)lc, and the view of the bay — the 
last by far the best thing to be seen — my Dutch colleague rec- 
ollected that his predecessor, Mr. Donker Curtius, spoke in his 
journal of the swords. ' Where are the swords ? We must, 
of course, see the illustrious hero's weapons.' To which head 
Taoonin replies, * Oh, the swords ! what swords V gravely add- 
ing, ^ There are no swords ; this is a temple.' 

^Troe,* observed Mr. de Wit, *bnt here nevertheless are 
kept the swords and other relics of Taiko-sama.* Yaconin 
must inquire ; had never heard of such thiogs. After a few 
minutes ne returns, and we are informed there were no swords 
to be seen. * What had become of them, then ?' * There never 
were any !' This was refuted by a reference to the journal in 
question, with a full and particular description. 'But there is 
no priest to show them.' ' Where is the priest, then ? Let him 
be sent for; we intend to see the swoms.' 'The priest? the 
priest was dead!' 'His successor, then.' 'Oh! ho had gone 
over to Kokura.' We seemed fast coming to a dead lock. In 
such circumstances, experience has shown that a determination 
not to be foiled is often the best policy ; and when our Yaoo- 
nins slowly gained the conviction that in no other way would 
iheit tour of duty for the day be ended, the priest appeared ; 
and, without any farther ceremony or hesitation,, some dusty 
cases were produced, and a couple of old rosty swords exhib- 
ited, with less reverence than could have been conceived. We 
were allowed to inspect and handle them, and I verily believe 
might have crTrried them away with us — 'for a consideration,' 
to be in part expended, no doubt, in purchasing substitutes. I 
felt some curiosity to discover, if possible, a rational motive for 
all the difficulty made by our Yaconins, but in this, as in a thou- 
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sand other similar cases, I wholly failed. When pressed into 
• a corner and some explanation was insisted upon, the chief of- 
fender declared it was a mistake, he thoxigJU there were no 
swords. 'Then why affirm there were none without inquiry, 
when you knew nothing about it ?' 'I do not belong to the 
place; I knew nothing about it.' 'And the priest that first 
yott Ulled, and then flent to Koknra V * Somebody told me he . 
was gone,' and so on to the end of the ohapter t To attempt 
to conviot a Japanese of prevarieation in a way to toooh his 
^ conscience is to endeavor to seize an eel by the tail in his own 
* dime; he is sure to wriggle himself out of your hand, and 
swim at large again, in a very sea of falsehood as his natural 
element ; and your attempt to land him on the dry shore of 
Truth, no doubt, is to him, as to Ms prototype, a most unnata- 
ral and monstrous proceeding. 

But the strangest of all tlie sights, which, it seems, formed 
part of the programme to which our predecessors, the Dutch, 
had been invited from time immemorial, was reserved to the 
last. It appears Siraonoseki, among other titles to fame, en- 
joys the questionable distinction of originating the ' Social 
Evil,' one of the institutions of Japan, as it exists in the pres- 
ent day. The same liero and founder of a dynasty whose 
swords we had seen, bemg sore pressed hj the difficulty of 
keeping his soldiers together while engaged in the long strug- 
gle of an internecine war, and finding them anxious to return 
home to their wives, originated the institution in question for 
the solace of his followers. In nearly all the books that have 
been written on Japan by Europeans, more or less space has 
been devoted to this subject ; but, so far as I can ascertain, 
there is nothing very peculiar, or sufficiently distinctive in the 
form the evil takes, or even the action of the Government in 
licensing establishments, to make it worthy of such particular 
notice. The law recognizes the establishments maintained (as 
it does in some Christian countries), and protects both parties 
to the contract ; while public opinion so entirely recognizes 
the absmee of any free will in the unfortimate Tietims, gener- 
ally brought up from infiiui^ to their vocation, that when free- 
dom c(»nee, as it does by law after a certain joeriod of servi- 
tude^ no indelible stain appears to attach to them, and they 
may consequently, and, it would seem, often do in effect, find 
husbands, who prefer them as being better educated and more 
accomplished than tHose of their sex who are otherwise brought 
up. They thus merge the exceptional state in which they pass 
the first years of their lite into the ordinary marital relations. 
What influence this absence of any impassable line between . 
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vice and virtue, prostitution and matrimony, may have upon 
the purity of women and the morahty of the men, or on tlie 
domestic relations, can only be a matter of speculation, until 
we know more of the peoi^le and tlieir modes of life than any 
foreigner can learn at present. Their popular literature might 
doubtless throw some light on this subject ; but of that we 
mnst remain profoundly ignorant also, nnul some iforeigner sno- 
oeeds in mastering both the written and the spoken language. 
"No doubt there is something very much opposed to our idea 
of the true foundations of morality and national life in this 
easy transition from the depth of pollution to the sanctity of 
married life and domesticity. To us it seems as if the great 
barrier between virtue and vice was thrown down, and we 
vainly speculate upon the influence Buch social habits may ex- 
ercise in the inner life of the nation. After all, we should prob- 
ably fail entirely in arriving at a right conclusion. Polygamy 
and slavery, as both have existed in the East from the days of 
the patriarchs down to the present time, do not apparently 
carry with them all the consequences we should d priori ex- 
pect. What is the actual result of institutions wliich allow 
parents to sell their children to prostitution, and the victims, 
after years of harlotry, to return to domestio life^ is a^ problem 
only to be aolved bv the knowledge of Japanese life in its 
closest relations, and for this we mnst wait. Of all things 
strange and incongruous connected with such a national ' in- 
stitution,' nothing can well be more extraordinary or bizarre 
than the gala costume of the whole class, which is closely reg- 
ulated by sumptuary laws, as is every thing else in Japan. 
With a forest of metallic hair-pins of large dimensions, the hair 
is trained back from the fiice, which is elaborately painted and 
powdered. Rich brocaded robes, lightly swathed round the 
waist, and secured by a girdle of many folds, forming a sort of 
bag or muff in front, complete the costume. The robe de- 
scends below the feet, and, sweeping behind in a train, gives 
them very much the appearance of mermaids, as these are pic- 
torially rendered in the most anthentio representations of such 
sirens. The artist thought the costume worthy of a sketch, 
and I give it, as probably more to be relied upon for fidelity 
to nature than any hitherto produced of their mythi<sal dsters. 
The junks proved of enormous dimensions ; but as the sea 
is well protected by high lands from storms, and steam was at 
our command, no difficulties were experienced or made by one 
of the best and most willing of commanders.* 

* Captain Craigie, B. N., whose death I grieve to see annonnccd by last 

mail. 
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During the three following days we pursued our way very 
leisurely through the quiet waters of what seemed rather a 
great lake than a sea. We always anchored before nightfall; 
for, even if we had not had such impedimenta as the junks, 
until accurate surveys are made it would be unsafe to proceed 
by night, although there are probably not many sunken rocks 
or shoals, and all that we observed near the surface of the wa- 
ter have been very carefully marked by a stone buttress or 
pyramid carried several feet above high-water mark. 

Those of our party in the junks seemed to enjoy their quar- 
ters and their society, although it must be confessed the first 
were of the roughest, and not water-tight, while the second 
was more original than refined. To the artist it was, of course, 
a mine of riches ; and whoever wishes to gain a correct notion 
of the quarter-deck or poop of a Japanese junk, rising to an 
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abrupt angle of fifty degrees from the main deck to the stem, 
will find it here most faithfully portrayed, with the steersman 
standing at the helm, which very much resembles the probos- 
cis of a colossal elephant. How even sailors keep their feet 
on such an inclined plane when knocking about at sea and the 
deck is slippery with rain, I do not pretend to understand. 
One of my servants, rather notable for his stupidity, found it 
altogether beyond his capacity, and made a descent off the poop 



X 




STEERSMAN AND HIS MATE. 



into the lower regions, which broke his ribs, and deprived me 
of his valuable services for the rest of the journey. Cahie 
took such a dislike to a ship in any shape after this, that he 
would fain have been carried in a cango twenty days overland 
(at my expense) rather than embark again in the ' Ringdove' 
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for a two days' voyage. The Japanese landsman, although of 
a sea-going race, has the greatest possible horror of the wa- 
ter, and never willingly trusts himself on the fickle element. 
When the Ambassadors were chosen for England, their first 
and most anxious inquiry was for a remedy against sea-sick- 
ness. For a type of the Japanese sailor, nothing can be more 
graphic or true to the life than the ©receding sketch from na- 
ture of two of the crew on the decK alter the morning meal, 
smoking the pipe of idleness, and the one following, of Japan- 
ese sailors at their dinner, is in no degree inferior. 




BAILORS EATINQ THEIB BIC£. 



Of the general character of the scenery I have already 
spoken. In many parts, no doubt, it is exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and if never grand, neither is it ever altogether tame or 
devoid of beauty. The marvelous richness and fertility which 
characterize the Japanese territory generally is wanting ; but 
even in this respect there are other portions which leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The passage between Hirado and Kiusiu, 
by which a steamer may enter when coming from Nagasaki, 
or pass out from within, is very beautiful, beyond question. 
Although not really dangerous to a well-handled steamer, it 
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I has quite sufficient of the appearance of danger to lend addi- 

tional interest to the scene, as the waters rush, foaming and 

I 




I 

PASS OUT OF THE SCONADA SEA 

« 

whirling, in treacherous -looking eddies, past the naked rock 

-J lying in mid-channel, and but little above the surface, leaving 
a bare passage for a large ship. Some of the coast presents 

I undoubted evidences of volcanic origin. Mountains rise high 
to an apex from their base, and sometimes form a perfect cone, 
as may be observed in a preceding sketch. 

When approaching near Hiogo a very singular view pre- 
sents itself in a hill some twelve hundred feet high, which forms 
a flat table abruptly ending on all sides. 

"We landed at one or two places in the evening when we an- 
chored, but nothing could well be poorer or more miserable- 
looking than the few fishing hamlets we saw, and not even fish 
was to be had, though fishing-tackle and boats abound every 
where. The country near the coast seems, for the most part, 
poor and barren, with patches of cultivation only in the shel- 
tered nooks and valleys. There is a large traffic undoubtedly 

r through this Strait. When Admiral Hope came through, a 
little later in the year, some 1600 junks were met in the pas- 

I sage. It was not until the noon of the fourth day that we ar- 
rived before Hiogo, the termination of the voyage, so serious 
had been the drag of three lumbering junks. There was a 
sort of chuckle and expression of undisguised satisfaction on 
the face of the boatswain when he loosened the hawser and 
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KEAB mOGO. 



cast adrift the nearest junk, thus severing all farther connec- 
tion with such undesirable mates. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

The Port and the City. — Hiogo and Osaca. 

HioGO is the shipping port of Oaaca^ the great centre of 
trade in Japan, lying some thirty miles distant on the banks of 
a river, the mouth of which is about five miles higher up in the 
bay. Hiogo is itself a town of some extent, containing per- 
haps 20,000 inhabitants, and pleasantly situated along the edge 
of a sandy shore, with a range of wooded hills and mountains 
rising with gentle slope from 1000 to 2000 feet behind. Sev- 
eral fresh-water streams open into the bay, and offer facilities 
the Japanese have well known how to avail themselves of for 
docks and inner harbors. The Bay of Osaca stretches about 
twenty-five miles across, and affords excellent anchorage, well 
protected from all winds except perhaps from between north- 
east and south ; and I imagine a very heavy sea can not set 
in from without. The bottom appears to be stiff mud, and 
affords excellent holding-ground ; so good, indeed, that the 
* Ringdove' could only weigh her anchor with great difficulty. 
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HIOOO. 



There is a general deptih of aliont five fitthoms, with four doee 
to the beadi, and no dangers are known to exist. I am in- 
debted to Mr. Watts, the master of H.M.S.«BingdoYe,'lbr 
these particulars, showing the great eligibility of Hio^o as a 
port of trade, with easy access and secure anchorage. Accord- 
ing to existing treaties, this was one of the porta jet to be 
opened to foreign trade, with free access to Osaca. January, 
1863, was the period fixed, but the Japanese Government had 
loni^ manifested the most urgent desire to have the period de- 
ferred, and even intimated, not very obscurely, that our insist- 
ing upon a treaty right in this direction could only lead to cUs- 
astrous consequences to them and to us. I had a special ob- 
ject, therefore, in visiting both places, desiring to form a judg- 
ment from personal observation of the value and eligibility of 
that which we were so earnestly required to g^Te np under 
menace of some hostile outbreak^ and also of the state of pop- 
ular feeling so oonstantlj leferved to as the great obstacle to 
all progress. 

Two pieces of intelligettce greeted me on landing, of rather 
contradictory tendencies ; the one that the as the horse- 
boys and grooms are called, with my own horses, had arrived 
from Yeddo to facilitate ray journey ; the other, that a Gov- 
ernor of Foreign Affairs, Takimoto Dzoosiono Kami, had been 
sent express by the Gorogio to meet us, and, as I immediately 
divined, to make another eftbrt to turn us from our route, and 
especially from Miaco. Accordingly, we were scaicely landed 
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before a message was received from Takimoto, with a request 
to know when we oonld see him. As it was nearly dark and 
too late to explore, it was arranged that he should come at 
once while diimer was preparing, and in a few minutes the 
principal envoy, with his attendant satellites, omctskys, and 
scribes, appeared. ^The Groat Oonnoil were full of anxiety 
and alarm for our safety. The country was in a disturbed 
state ; information had been obtained of divers Lonins being 
abroad ; two had actually been seized ;' and, in a word, they 
begged us to defer our journey and return by ship. What I 
have told in a few lines occupied Takiraoto more than an hour, 
especially as it was Iiis business to press for our acquiescence, 
and neither I nor my colleague felt in the least disposed to 
yield, attaching little faith to the declarations of danger from 
attacks of ' Lonins' and ' the disturbed state of the country.' 
This was snch a stereotyped formula from the b^inning, that, 
had any attention been paid to it, no Diplomatic Agent could 
have taken up his rendence in Teddo in the first instance, or, 
being there,* nave ever left the court-yard of his residence. 
That there was some special ground for alarm on this occasion, 
and a real and specific danger to be encountered, we had rear 
son to know only when it was too late. Beyond the usual 
vague talk of the Lonins as a dangerous class, Takimoto had 
nothing to tell us apparently. Nevertheless, he showed the 
greatest unwillingness to take a refusal ; and when at last, as 
it was ijettin^r late and dinner had loni? been ready, we induced 
him to take his leave, it was only with the promise that he 
should again pay us a visit in the morning. The next morn- 
ing he came alone, and told us he did so because he had some- 
thing importafit to communicate of a confidential nature, which 
he had not been able to enter upon the preceding evening 
when so many were present. The information had reference 
to some negotiations going on for the marriage of the Tjrcoon 
with a daughter of the Mfiado, and the healing of some differ^ 
ences which had disturbed the councils of the empire ; for 
something of rivalry and antagonism still exists, it would ap- 
pear, between the Sovereign de jure and the Tycoon who gov- 
erns de facto. It was difficult to avoid some suspicion that 
the whole thing was merely got up, seeing the impossibility 
of turning us back by menace of personal risk, in the hope 
that serious danger to the Government and political consider- 
ations would furnish an argument of greater cogency. Nor, 
if these were their tactics, were they lar wrong, as, under all 
the circumstances, neither Mr. do Wit nor I felt justified in 
taking it for granted that the whole history of the relations of 
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the Tycoon or Mikado was a mere invention to serve the end, 
or, assuming the reality of such complications, to disregard 
"wholly the representations of the Government to which we 
were accredited. We consented, therefore, to avoid Miaco in 
our route to Yeddo, the point on which the Council had evi- 
dently felt most anxious. And the readiness with which Taki- 
moto accepted this compromise as satisfactory sufficiently 
proved that we were right in our supposition, and led us to 
infer that all the Avarnings of danger to ourselves by the way 
had no otlier foundation. The main object of the mission had 
been to prevent our going to the capital of the Mikado appar- 
entlv, and the daneer to which we were exposed in the rest 
of the route only uie make*weight m the argument. Tet, in 
so &r as anxiety for our safety was concerned it woiild appear 
the real and most imminent danger lay there. What amonnt 
of truth there was in tiie rest^ or what the real cause of the 
anxiety to prevent onr entrance into Miaco^ mnst remain doubt- 
ful. The i>utch Commissioners had often passed through. It 
was the regular route to Yeddo. True, when Mr. i)onker 
Curtius, the predecessor of Mr. de "Wit, was last there, after 
new treaties and relations with Foreign Powers had been en- 
tered into, and the Dutch Commissioner was no longer the 
bearer of tributary presents to the Tycoon, but the l^epresent- 
ative of a Sovereign claiming equality, he had observed an ill- 
disguised uneasiness and fear ou the part of his escort, com- 
posed of officers of the Tycoon. They^ evidently had no au- 
thority there, and were not without anxiety lest their own dig- 
nity or safety might be rudely compromised. The o£Scers of 
the Ulikado, it appeared, were not Aow in asserting the suzer- 
amty of their master, and the undoubted inferiority of any 
power or authority emanating from the Tycoon, in whom they 
only recognized the Mikado's lieutenant. The population, Mr. 
Curtius thought, seemed imbued with the same sentiment, 
and, at all events, quite disposed to be rude and turbulent to- 
ward the intruding strangers and their escort. Was it to pre- 
vent our having an opportunity of observing such things ? or 
merely a desire to prevent such tangible evidence of our exist- 
ence in the country ? or, finally, fear of some collision where 
they would be helpless ? It might be any of the three or all, 
in addition to the alleged political grounds afe» to the negotia- 
tions going on. » 

This ^momatic joust haying ended, wo proceeded to take a 
survey oi the town. Near to our Jumgm^ or resting-place, 
there was a beach gradually rising from the water which would 
afford a fine site for any future roreign settlement. Whether 

E2 
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the ofiiccr accompanying me divined what was passing through 
my mind, or really contemplated the opening of the port at the 
time lixed by treaty, and wished to throw out a feeler,! know 
not, but, to luy surprise, he asked me what I thought of the site 
for a fordgn location, and I had no hesitation in telling him 
that I thought it ezodloit. As we pursued our roate I found 
all the shops shut, and the population dther hid away in their 
houses or confined to the streets which lay out of our road. 
It required a very vigorous remonstrance to put a stop to this 
sin^ar mode of showing a town. First it was for our pro- 
tection ; then it was a mistake which would not occur in fu- 
ture ; and at last, driven from all their positions, the orders 
were rescinded, the shops opened, and the people were allowed 
to attend to their business. Hiogo seems chiefly devoted to 
the making ot\*'^aki — large distilleries and warehouses line the 
sea-shore, all dedicated to this object. One of the former we 
visited, but found nothing save the machinery of empty bar- 
rels, etc. Nor did we succeed in getting any reliable informa- 
tioQ as to the process, but all the means and appliances were 
of the simplest kind for its wholesale manufacture. We passed 
through the town ddrting the bay, on the shores of which 
were many slips for building large-class junks and boats, and 
a considerable number of both were on the stocks. Having i 
traversed the town in its length, we turned by the banks of 
what was once a wide river, but chiefly remarkable now for 
the abundance of sand and gravel which filled its channel high 
above the level of the town, and the absence of water. We 
returned home through the main street, but without seeing 
any thing in the shops of much interest or novelty. I observed 
on our way back a new kind of passion-flower, and a colossal 
nettle growing by the banks of the river, which seemed to fol- 
low the usual merciful law giving giants a harmless disposition. 
Certainly its stinging power was in no proportion to its size ; 
for concentrated venom we must go to the smaller species, 
both in the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. 

The disfeSDce from Hiogo to Osaoa by land ooonpied dffht 
hours, htmg called ten Ke, but something over thirty mues. 
Nearly the whole way lay through the slopes and valleys intw* 
vening between the sea and the mountam range trending in- 
land. We had to cross a succession of rivers, some over plank 
bridges almost too fragile for horses. One my favorite hack 
positively declined ^evidently remembering a former experi- 
ence, when he lost his footing and fell backward with me into 
the stream bolow), and, after a couple of steps, deliberately 
leaped 0% preferring to take the bed of the stream, which ran 
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in shallows, interspersed with sand-banks, over a width of some 
two hundred yards. Others had to be crossed in boats, and 
several were forded ; all were more or less filled with sand. 
Only one, the main stream on which Osaca is built, some miles 
higher up, had boots of any burden upon it, and appeared fairly 
navigable. We were now in the middle of June; the wheat 
was still standing ; the rice was being planted out firom the 
seed-beds. The soil was of the same sandy character as in 
Kiusiu. We noticed here for the first time a novel expedient 
for insuring means of irrigation, in a well sunk at the comer of 
each field, with the primitive beam and stone for a lever. A 
couple of hours before reaching Osaca Ave entered on a wide 
plain, tlie sea on one side and the mountains on the other. 
Here much of the corn had been carried, and some was still on 
the ground in sheaves curiously stacked on pegs standing hor- 
izontally out from a stent stake driven into the ground. The 
cotton, planted on each side of the rows of com as an alterna- 
ting crop, was just appearing; while on the raised borders 
along the road and round each field, little heaps of rice-bran 
appeared at regular distances, and for some time greatly pus- 
aed us. We learned at last that beneath each a bean was 
planted, thus turning to profit eveir inch of soil. Whatpart 
the bran played I could not satis&ctorily ascertain. There 
were fields of broad beans also, the crop nearly over, and of 
brif^faUs or egg fruit, a vegetable in great request in Japan, 
and common also in China and elsewhere in the East, of a deep 
purple color and pear shape. Azaleas in flower abounded on 
the sides of the banks and roads, growing wild. About an 
hour and a halFs journey from 3fisi?iomia, near Amaga Sakiy 
we passed a castle of great dimensions, with a crenelated wall, 
and surrounded by moats into which a river had been turned. 
It stood in the midst of a large park inclosed within a walL 

Osaca 

we caught a first glimpse of when about a league distant, with 
the Tycoon's castle on a wooded eminence commanding a view 
of the rirer. This is said to be the best of the five which he 
possesses, and is celebrated in Japanese histonr as the place of 

refbge of the infimt son of the renowned Taiko-sama, whc^ al- 
though he successfully imposed himself as Tycoon on the reign- 
ing Mikado^ and long held in subjection the Feudatories of the 
realm, was unable to transmit his dynasty even to his son. So 

short-lived and transitory often are the triumphs and the dy- 
nasties of the greatest conquerors. Alexander the Great and 
Napoleon were not more fortunate \ and in the West as in the 
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East, it seems easier to conquer than to keep ; that which is 
won by violence or craft is so often lost by the same means. 

We were nearly an liour in traversing the suburbs of this 
* vast city before we seemed to gain the great thoroughfare, 
filled to overflowing with an immense but very orderly crowd. 
There was pushing and squeezing, and, from time to time, a 
desperate descent was made by the police on some luckless 
wights in the front rankpnahed <mt of line. Blows on Uie 
bare head were dealt fariously on all ; bat the weapon was a 
fim, and, although in their hands a very effective one, it covld 
baldly do much misohief. We came at last to the main riv- 
er, spanned by a bridge of three hundred yards, well and sol- 
idly built^ immediately below which there is an island covered 
^th houses in the midst of the stream, something like the isl- 
and of St. Louis in the Seine. Not a trace of hostile feeling 
was to be seen any where, though tho' curiosity was great to 
see the Foreign Ministers. As tliey had never before known 
any but natives of Holland pass through their city, I often had 
the honor of being taken lor a Dutchman, the word passing 
from one to another, ' llollanda Minister,' and as there w^ere 
two of us riding in front, they no doubt thought we were du- 
plicatea. Here, indeed, as might be seen at a glance, was a 
vast population, with whom trade was the chief occupation, 
and at every step evidences of the |;reatest activity were vis- 
ible. Hied np near the bridge I noticed glazed tiles for drains, 
and large earthen jars for coffins— the Japanese being buried^ 
aa he lives, witJi his heels tucked under him in a sitting postm*e, 
an arrangement which has, at least, the advantage of saving 
space in the cemeteries, stall farther economized by burning 
the bodies of the poorer classes, and merely burying their ash- 
es in a jar of small dimensions. The Japanese have some 
strange superstitions about either sleeping or being buried 
with the head to the north. In every sleeping-room at the 
resting-places, we found the points of the compass marked on 
the ceiling ; and my Japanese servant would on no account let 
my bed be made up in any but the right direction. 

Osaca, its people, temples, and theatres, its trade and manu- 
factures, were all objects of interest, but scarcely to be exam- 
ined in detail during a flying visit. Keverthdeaa, as all vet- 
eran right-seeing people know by experience, miioh may be 
crowded into a short space of time when there is urgent mo- 
tive^ and not altogether without profit. The city itself is ad- 
mirably placed on the banks of a large river, which, as it takea 
its tortuous course through the valley, divides into many 
branches, farther multiplied by oanalsi and these and the town 
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together, in loving companionship, spread themselves over an 
immense plain, tilling up the whole space from the hills for 
many miles toward the sea. We were lodged in a large tem- 
ple, at the opposite side to that at which we entered, and one 
"with as much pretensions to architecture as can ever be seen 
in this land of earthquakes. The porch for the bell, which Mr. 
Gower photographed, is given as a fair specimen of the best.* 
The first day we gave up almost entirely to shopping and the 
theatre, reserving a second day to be spent in perambnlatmg 
the city by water, maek as in Venice, and for a visit to the 
largest and most celebrated of the temples, and the IVooon's 
oastle. The son was tinforttmately in full power both days, 
and the scorching heat of its rays, as they caught ns between 
the houses, was very trying. Bat trayelers seem generally 
proof against all opposing inflnenoes, so we toiled on, prefer- 
ring, in the morning, the migue of walking to any means of 
conveyance, that we might with greater facility turn into the 
shops where any thing seemed w'orth purchasing or examin- 
ing. We were taken to some silk shops which were on a 
large scale, larger, it seemed, than the largest in Yeddo, and 
the display of goods was in proportion. From fifty to one 
hundred people seemed employed, and there was no lack of 
promptness in producing whatever we required. The first 
prices asked were high ; and we ^ve an order in two t^ops 
to send a certain number of articles to our lodgings, from 
which, afterward,! made a selection of tapestry, embroidery, 
and silks, according to my feeble lights in such matters femi- 
nine, sorely perplexed, ana deploring the absence of those who 
could alone choose with taste and judgment combined. I dare 
say I shall have the satis&cdon of finding that there is ^noth- 
ing to wear' in all my purchases !f At 5l events, they could 
not utterly fail as specimens of textile fabrics, so they were all 
dispatched to the Great Exhibition. Of bronzes I saw little 
to compare with the choice there is in Yeddo and at Yokoha- 
ma, where foreigners create a large demand. A very quaint 
and elegant hanging night-lamp, and an elaborately carved 
chaufferette for charcoal, alone took my fancy, and these, to my 
surprise, I obtained without difficulty, at a moderate price ; 
for, just before, we had been in a lacker-ware shop, where we 
found only a very indifferent show, and the prices were some- 



ly what Mr. Donker Curtius had recorded in his journal of 

* See wood-cut, p. 242. 

t This was wiltteii in Teddo. Ifoond on myTetnm that nuwt iof tlie sflks 
had their admiven^ who wore ready to find a good use fiir fbeoou 
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most of the articles for sale, but lacker-ware especially. Either 
the Yaconins nccompanying us had, as is their custom, exercised 
a sinister inllueiieo, whether to keep up the dehision the Gov- 
ernment would fain make us accept as reality, that Japan is a 
very dear country, and tliat our dollar ought not to he taken 
for more than a third of its weight in their silver coinage, or 
in a smaller way to make their own percentage out of the ex- 
tortionate prices. Attempts were made to purchase some lit- 
tle dogs also, for which every body seemed to have unlimited 
commissions ; bat no one Iblt disposed to give thirty or forty 
kobangs (from forty to fifly dollars) for a little pu^-nosed, gog- 
gle-eyed monster, which has no merit, so far as I know, nmess 
it be its extreme nglinesa. Ten guineas for such specimens 
seemed dear to the most determined dog-fimder in the party. 
We were more fortunate in onr search after porcelain and pot- 
tery, aided a little by chance. In passing tiirongh one of the 
streets, a qnaint, grotesque-looking piece of earthenware at>- 
tracted my eye, and long before my Yaconins could wheel from 
the front, or come up from the rear embarrassed by the crowd, 
I had both priced and appropriated it, and was already deep 
in the farther recesses of the store, Avith a perfect wealth of 
*palissy' pottery, with raised fishes and fruit, gathered about 
me, and for the most part priced, when the obstructives arrived. 
I think they felt that for once they had been outflanked, and 
that any attempt to retrieve lost time might erooee them to a 
worse defeat, and so abstained altogether, in disgnst and de- 
spair. Certainly this was the only narvest I was enabled to 
secure. Many of the objects were unique in kind, and nothing 
like them could be found either in Yeddo or Kagasi^. Some 
very perfect egg-shell china also was picked np here ; and, when 
we left, there must have been a great vacuum on the shelves. 
They afterward took us to a porcelain shop of their own selec- 
tion, where we could find nothing worth bringing away, and 
the prices were some fifty per cent, higher. 

By this time we had perambulated half the city, and, having 
worked our way to the vicinity of the theatre, we were not 
sorry to exchange our walk for a seat, and our own perform- 
ances as actors for the less fatiguing part of spectators. We 
had inquired at what hour we could go, and the answer was, 
* They commence at ten in the morning, and finish at six in the 
evemng.^ And thns, it seems, they continue day alter day for 
a week together. Thm repertory^ most be as inezhansUble as 
the padence of the play-goers ; for it is not one piece the whole 
day, bat often a succession. We arrived between ten and 
devai, and staid about an hour and a hal^ during which time 
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a piece something like the 'Miller and his Men' or the * Forty 
Thieves,' with a little coarse love-making, and a great deal of 
murder and fighting, were gut througli, apparently to the en- 
tire satisfactioii of a numerous, if not a very nicely discrimina- 
ting audience. 

The play-house is a building of considerable area, and cov- 
ered over by a matting, on a scaffold at a much greater height 
than they oaiild Te&tnre, with the fear of earthquakes, to raise 
any roof of more solid materials or permanent oharaoter. The 
jnt oonsists of a number of litUe square oomnartments, into 
which a party of six may find squatting or kneeling room. At 
the sides, a httle raised, are what may be considered a scries 
of boxes, separated from the pit by a raised plat£[>rm extending 
the wh(^e length of the bmlding, from the entrance to the 
stage, along which the principal characters of the piece make 
their entrees^ at the end opposite the stage. Some twenty feet 
above the heads of the lower tier of boxes is a ' shilling gal- 
lery,' and along each side a tier of boxes on the same level, 
which are reserved for those who pay a higher price. We 
could not learn exactly what was the usual price for the vari- 
ous places, but, doubtless, exceedingly low, although for our 
party twenty itziboos were charged, with the observation that 
^snoii was we price paid by the Dutch.* Although we bad 
broken the foro$ of such arguments, yet, in this particular in- 
stance, as It was due to the precedent that we were allowed to 
appear in such a place of entertainment, we were not disposed 
to question the cost. In Yeddo I had never been able to grati- 
fy my desire to see this illustration of national manners, be- 
cause no person of rank can be seen in such places, and it 
would have been a breach of all rules of propriety for a Min- 
ister to visit a theatre. So, at least, we were assured by the 
othcials about us ; and as it was tolerably certain the usual au- 
dience at all places of amusement was any thing but select, the 
attempt to judge for ourselves had never been made. But 
here it was the established custom for the Dutch Commission- 
er, on his way through, to go to the theatre ; and, accordingly, 
profiting by the license, to the theatre we went. 

The piece, as I have said, was of a melodramatic oharaoter, 
except that there was very littie melody. The female parts, 
as in China, are all performed by boys or young meD,but the 
mUe m seine was very much less rude than I had expected to 
find it. There was a drop-curtain, a revolving platform gener- 
ally representing the interiors, with side slides to oomplete the 
scenery, and at each act all these changed. To me the au- 
dience was the best part of the play,I confess. They oonwst- 
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ed entirely of the middle and lower classes, and had evidently 
come together in families or c:rou])s to spend the day, bring- 
ing with them their luncheon in lacker cases, with all the in- 
gredients for a midday meal. Some of the more well-to-do 
parties either had it brought to them while the play was go- 
mg on by their own servants, or probably sent from some eat- 
ing;-hoii8e in the Tiouiity. One immediatehr beneath na had a 
whole fish of large dimensions served; and all seemed to en- 
joy themselves tana ghiSy but also, it mnst be admitted, in a 
quiet and orderly way. There were all ages and both sexes 
mingled together, as well as many gradations of .dass evident- 
ly. I remarked a Bonze with his sluftven head, accompanied by 
ms wife or concubine. These were soon jomed by another 
party, and they formed one of the merriest groups. Many of 
the compartments were obviously tilled by a family each. Fa- 
ther, mother, grown-up daughters, young brothers and sisters ; 
and when the piece proceeded, and a scene of indescribable 
grossness was going on, it was marvelous to see with what en- 
tire unconcern man and woman, young and old, looked on, ei- 
ther with amusement or indifference, but perfectly unembar- 
rassed, and with no sense of indecency or indecorum. Really 
these people, in some of their aspects, are altogether bewilder- 
ing wnen we try to judge them by onr oanons of moralityor 
taste. The plot of the piece was not diffionlt to follow. The 
first scene 0]>ens at an mn by the roadside where the master 
of the house is absent, and his wife and the rest of his feminine 
establishment appear discussing his expected arrival, which im^ 
mediately takes place, but he comes with a jaded and preoccu- 
pied air ; and his spouse, like a true wife, naturally seeks to 
learn what he has on his mind. All her blandishments fail, 
however, and he dismisses them, with orders to get the rooms 
ready for some travelers that will speedily arrive. 

The scene chancres to a secluded spot close on to the high 
road, where two men, one young and evidently the master, and 
the other a confidential attendant, lead in a baggage-] lorse, with 
a valuable pack ; the horse being composed of a skin thrown 
over two men's shoulders, which, with the thermometer at 90% 
must have been any thing but cool. A certain want of har- 
mony in the movements of the fore and hind legs was a source 
of great amusement. There is a tomb and a tablet some little 
way back, and this was evidoitly the object of thm journey. 
He was paying homage to the manes of his mother, who had 
been murdered on that very spot, and taking a vow to avenge 
her death. While thus engaged, they hear persons approa^Si- 
ing, and retire behind a dump of trees to observe the new 
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comers, who are two men of evil mien ; and the chief of the 
two, turning round, sees the perpendicular wooden tablet on 
which it is usual to inscribe the name and virtues of the dead. 
He no sooner looks at this than, reading the characters, he 
tears the tablet from the ground, and, breaking it, scatters the 
pieces on the load, revealing that he himMlf was the mnrderer. 
While this is proceeding a great deal of by-play is going on 
between the yoatii and his attendant^ the impnue of the for- 
mer heing to rush upon the murderer and perpetrator of this 
second outrage; but he is restrained by his nithful servant. 
As the last comers pursue their joarney, the youth and his at- 
tendant come forward. By this desecration of his mother's 
grave he has discovered her murderer, before unknown, and 
learns that he is the chief of a powerful band of Lonins. Ho 
immediately renews his oath to exact retribution ; and the next 
scene shows the entrance of tlic same inn, and the arrival of 
the travelers with their baggage. Two of the boxes appear 
to bo treasure, which attracts the attention of the host to a sus- 
picious degree. He is very officious in having it brought in, 
assuring the guests there are many Lonins about, and that the 
roads are very insecure. (Very much what my hosts, the Min- 
isters, had beat telling me.) And, it appears, he had the best 
reason for Imowing the fkctt Somethmg about him arouses 
the suspicions of the ever-watchful servant, and he warns his 
^oung master to be on his guard, for, as night is coming on, it 
IS too late to think of moving, but he will himself keep sentry 
at his door all niglit. Left alone, the att^dant is revolving in 
his mind how best to secure himself against the treachery ho 
anticipates, when one of the waiting-maids peeps in, evidently 
seized with great admiration for the comely stranger ; and, 
after a time, scein<^ liini alone, she ventures softly in, and be- 
gins to make advances. At first he is rather amused with the 
nalivet6 of the whole proceeding, and the unhesitating avowal 
of love that follows ; but, having far other thoughts in his head, 
he gets at last importuned, and endeavors, with a present, to 
get rid of her. The parts of Tarquin and Lncretaa seem in a 
Sdr way to be reverse^, and the curtain drops a great deal too 
late, if a Japanese audience were susceptible of being outraged 
by any thing gross or obscene. Their standard, whatever that 
may be, is evidently not ours, or husbands would not bring 
their wives, or mothers their daughters, to such plays. Wiu 
every disposition to be charitable, and making large allowances 
for differences in national character and manners, and the wid- 
est scope for the undefined margin of things conventional, mak- 
ing that innocent in one country which is held indecent or im- 
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modest in another — things ^vhich vary in different ages, even 
in the same country, and still more Avidcly in different nation- 
alities — it is difficult to conceivo how any thing of purity or 
BsaotitT oaa eater into the lives e£ those ouuraes, at least, where 
not only the sexes of all ages frequent the same public, baths 
promisoaonsly^but yormg girls and respectable matrons find 
thdr recreation in witnessing such plays. It is true there are 
scenes in French plays, as in M. de Pouroeangnac pursued by 
the apothecary, which would not be tolerated on onr stage, and 
would be thought to the last degree indecent; yet, on the 
other hand, there are scenes in Wycherly's and Congreve's 
plays, and sometimes in more modern plays at the smaller 
theatres in England, which would quite as certainly not be tol- 
erated in Paris, for the very same reason that they would out- 
rage the French sense of delicacy and decency. Nothing is 
more variable, therefore, than the standard each nation and 
century establishes in this respect; and it requires a large ex- 
perience of mankind to avoid erroneous conclusions in apply- 
mg the standard of one to gauge the morality of another. But, 
I confess, my difficulty in Japan is to discover what the Jap- 
anese standard may be, or whether they have such a thing. 
And yet some must exist, for a gentle, womanly, and modest 
expression and bearing generallv marks the women, and the 
well-conditioned among the men have a certain refinement and 
deiicacy in their manners, while there is i^uch habitual cour- 
tesy even among the lower classes, with a consideration for 
the feelings and susceptibilities of others, and an unwillingness 
to give offense, which can not well be sustained amidst uni- 
versal grossness, and a coarse, unbridled license. 

But the curtain rises again, and upon scenes which there is 
no doubt arc the peculiar delight of Japanese, whatever the 
last may have been : deeds of valor and heroism, of bloodshed 
and seli-immolatiou, the staple of nearly all their story-books, 
so far as I have been able to dip into them. It is night, the 
lamps are lit, and the landlord and his wife are in front of ih&r 
house, when two more travelers arrive^ who seem especially 
unwelcome to mine host. Under pretense that the watchman 
is not at his post, he diq>atdiea his wife with the lantern to go 
the rounds, and then, approaching the new arrivals, begins to 
converse with them, wnen there is a sudden recognition on 
their part, and they claim old aoquaintanceshiu with their host. 
They recognize in him a man who fled from tneir own district 
some years before to escape the liands of justice, and after in 
vain attempting to mystify them, he admits his identity, appears 
overjoyed to meet them, and goes to bring them some saki for 
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their entertainment. Returning stealtliily behind, he seizes 
each by the neck, and either strangles them or dislocates their 
spines in the most expeditious and effective manner, flinging 
their bodies to one side just as his wile returns to^Otisure him 
that all is right. 

The stage revolyes, and brings roimd the deeping apartment 
of the young master, his faithful attendant evidently on the 
alert. He draws his long, formidable-looking sword, noises it 
in his hands, feels its edge, and then lays it across his knee 
ready ibat aodon, while his master sleeps within. Another rer- 
olntion of the stage^ and we have again the outside, and from 
the platform at the end of the pit a grand entree is made by 
the chief of the brigands in a complete suit of brilliant armor, 
rolhng his eyes in the most alarming manner, and making fu- 
rious grimaces at the audience as he takes a stage step with a 
flourish of an enormous spear, all to the great delight of pit 
and galleries, who cheer him enthusiastically. Arrived on the 
stage, he meets the innkeeper (now seen to be one of the band), 
who begins by showing his night's work in the dead bodies of 
the two travelers, and then reports that he has a rich young 
lodger in the honse, with his servant and two boxes of treasure. 
Of coarse it is Immediately resolved that the band shall be 
nmstered, the honse apparently broken into, and the travelers 
robbed and mnrdered. Tbax fellow the scenes of mnstering— 
a great nnmber of pomponslj^dedlaimed speeches from every- 
one of some twenty lionms, swearing fealty to their chie^ whicn 
stretch to such intolerable length that Mr. de Wit gets evi- 
dently uneasy, thinks it is breakfast time, and is bent on sum- 
marily finishing his part of the play. But our escort look so 
unhappy at the bare idea of going away at such a critical time, 
that we succeed, with some difficulty, in detaining him. The 
stage is darkened, and now a man appears over the edge of 
the wall surrounding the court-yard, who ra})idly descends, 
and is f(5nowed by several others, when they rush to the house 
to force their way in. 

As I write, I can not help being struck with the strange fact 
that I^t there in the theatre at Oraca, studying the manners 
and customs of the people I had to live among, and was actu- 
ally seeing rehearsed a somie precisely similar to one in which 
I was destined very soon to be a chief actor myself, with some 
of its tragic results. But I interrupt the plfty. 

As the Lonins approached, the sliding screens of the room 
were suddenly thrown back, and the servant appeared, sword 
In hand, on the raised veranda which surrounds all Japanese 
houses, and fought valiantly, finally retreating in the direction 
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of bis master's room. There is a change of scene, and the 
master himsL41' appears, not in his plain undress, in which it 
seems be had been traveling incognito, but brilliantly arrayed 
for battle, with a snrooat of thirt miiil, pfatmed hdmet, and 
flashing sword^ with which he did Instant execution, deaving 
down Uie assailants right and left; then leaping from Ids van- 
tage-ground, he flnng himself among them, and engaged the 
whole band by twos and threes in succession, with extraordi- 
nary grimaces and antics, evidently in the most approved pop- 
nlar style. He was already surrounded by heaps of shun, when 
the dreaded chief himself at last appears, and after giving vent 
to some expressions of strong disgust at the slaughter among 
his followers, he deliberately prepares himself for a desperate 
conflict, and certainly Astley's never saw any thing half so 
grand or so absurd. For a moment he retreats, after a long 
struggle, to draw breath, swearing as he goes that it is the 
devil and no man he is fighting witli ; and in the interval the 
landlord appears, and is laid on his back in a moment. Final- 
ly, in a renewed struggle, the chief himself falls, and lust as 
both are about to be finished, the wife rushes in, and,£uling at 
^e feet of the victorious youth, implores for mercy. 

Will it be believed that at this intensely interestmg crisis 
my colleague resolutely got up, and, without any regard to 
our feeUngs, declared it was long past breakfast time, and he 
could not wait a moment longer ! It was very bard, and I 
doubt whether Tarasaki, our diief officer, and still more Horn, 
the interpreter, ever quite forgave him. I confess I was my- 
self anxious to know, as a matter of national morality, how the 
whole would wind up — whether, notwithstanding the atrocity 



young hero, it would be more consistent with their code that 
he should exercise generosity, and, in pity to the w ife, spare the 
husband, or, with Khadaman thine sternness, execute justice. 
And I am willing to think my readers will also thank me for 
some notice of the denouement ; and if not it will be very un- 
grateful, for it cost me an infinity of trouble to arrive at it, hav- 
ug them partly in view as an inducement to persevere. ^ Well, 
then, it appears ^^ice, not generosity ^ was the ideal of the illus- 
trious author, and in a last speech the young prince declared 
to the weeping wife* ttiat, although he was very sorry for her^ 
the crimes of both the delinquents were of too deep a dye to 
be pardoned, the first having murdered his mother and then 
defiled her grave, and her husband having plotted the murder 
of his own guests; and so they were either killed on the spot 
or handed over to justice, for that part of the story I could 
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never learn, and gave it up at last in despair. They are, like 
the Chinese, a theatre-loving people there is no doubt, and par- 
ties often remain and spend a whole day seeing either a sue- 
oesflion of playB, or one Intenninable piece of ancient history, 
and wars and battles innmnerable. Many of the flur sex, too, 
notwithstanding the absence of all refined or elaborate scenic 
appliances, listen with breathless attention to heart-rending 
passages of love and murder, w eeping bitterly. When at Na- 
gasaki, one of the Dutch residents gave me an instance within 
his own personal knowledge of the simple and childUke £EUth 
with which they allow a conviction of the reality to take pos- 
session of them. A friend of his met one of the young females 
in his establislnnent coming in one day, in a state of the great- 
est trouble and grief, sobbing as though her heart would break. 
' Why, what is the matter, JE?awa (flower, a common female ap- 
deUation)? what has befallen you V ' Oh, I am so miserable !' 
sobbed out the desolate one. ' They have killed him, they have 
killed him ! that poor lover — the husband caught him, and ran 
his sword through and through his body.' ^ Who did ? where 
was it ? and what had yon to do with it V he asked, concaving 
it was some domestic tragedy which had taken place in the 
neighborhood, any lack of chastity of their wives being, accord- 
ing to Japanese law and custom, punishable by instant death. 
* O — oh ! at the play !' ' Why, you little fool, it is all sham ; 
he has not been killed at all, the fine gallant, and is most likely 
very busy eating his rice.' ' Oh no, he is killed indeed, in- 
deed ! I saw the sword go into his body as he fell.' 

Refreshed by our breakfast at midday, we again returned 
in the afternoon to our exploratory shopping, but this time 
on horseback, and consequently much less successfully. The 
next day we devoted to the navigation of the thirteen rivers 
and canals which run through the city in all directions. Cer- 
tainly this is the Venice of Japan. At least a hundred bridges 
spaa these Tariona streams in every direction, many of them 
of enormous width and costiy structure. The baiuoi of the 
main river are lined for two or three miles with the residences 
of Daimios, with broad flights of granite steps descending to 
the water's edge. And although they w^ill bear not the faint- 
est comparison with the noble palaces of Venice, and are mere- 
ly long lines of wall, pierced at intervsds with rather imposing 
gateways, yet their number and extent alone give an impres- 
sion of wealth and importance. Thousands of boats, filled with 
merchandise or passengers, cover the broad surface of the wa- 
ters, and every bridge was crowded to an alarming extent by 
the population, eager to see the foreigners. In truth, the Jap- 
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anese in general seem to take life and its labors very easily, 
and are never too busy to collect in vast crowds to see any 
thing novel. I took a sketch of one of the guard-houses on 
the banks of the river while ' our special artist' was engaged 
on a much more telling view of a bridge and the adjoiuing- 
bonses looking up one of tbe brandies of a river oppoate. In 
picturesque features it scarcely yielded to a river scene in Italy. 
The same glorious sun was over aH, sod the quaint projecting 
roofk and irregularly groajped balconies and verandas lent 
something of grace and origmality to supply the place of arcb- 
itectural beauty. 

Later in the day we made an attempt to reach some cele- 
brated temple, and, in a moment of misplaced confidence in 
our treacherous escort, were induced to abandon our boats at 
the hottest hour of the day, believing the distance was short. 
It proved a long hour's hot and dusty journey, and when we 
got there, beyond a pile of buildings round a large court-yard, 
and a rather ruinous-looking square pagoda in the centre, there 
* seemed to be nothing to see which we had not seen a hundred 
times before in exactly tbe same fi>ntts. I bad, indeed, long 
given up looking at temples in Japan ; for, after seeing one or 
two, it IS like looking at successive negroes— nothing but a 
miliarity of acqtuuntance, which you do not desire, can enable 
you to diBtinguisb any difference between them. It struck 
some one, however, m&r we had rested a little and vented our 
wrathful feelings on our guides for having beguiled us into 
such an unconscionable and bootless journey, that from tbe top 
of the pagoda we might get a good view of Osaca and the sur- 
rounding country, which in some degree would repay us our 
fatigue. But we reckoned without our host — that is, our offi- 
cers — as a very sliort colloquy satisfied us. 

*What have you brought us all this way to see?' 'This 
fine temple.' *The temple — where is it? Do you mean the 
outside of the walls ?' * There is nothing else.* * What, have 
they no insides?* *0h no! tbe priests live there.' ^Well, 
but that pagoda ; tbe llfinister wants to see the view the 
top.* * Oh, It is very unsafe ; tbe sturs are broken.* * Unsafe 
is It? well, I dare say you have never seen it ; let us judge for 
ourselves.' * We have not got the key.' * But I suppose you 
can get it?' ' No, we can not without an order.' ' An order 
from whom?' * The Governor of Osaca.' * Why don't you 
say the Governor of Yeddo? it would be just as true, and 
more out of reach !' Cosas (V JRspdna ! a little piece of Ya- 
conineme. Not that there could be any rational motive for 
making a difficulty any more than at Simonoseki in the case 
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of Taiko-sama's old rnsty swords ; but there must be some- 
thing in the nature of Japanese officials which makes them find 
a certain pleasure in creating obstacles, besides the opportuni- 
ty it gives of exercising their inventive faculty in alleging rea- 
sons which have no existence ; and, lastly, carrying out the 
general policy of their Government, no doubt carefully incul- 
cated, ' In all things be obstructive ; the less the foreigners can 
do, or see, or know, the better !' a rule wMdi has the great ad- 
vantage of being at once comprehensiTe and nmple. 

By the time we returned, if we had not exhausted the ob- 
jects of interest in 08aoa,.we had very nearly ezhansted onr 
own powers. One gets wearied, too, with the never-ending 
struggle against the systematic obstruction and deception prao-^. » ^ 
ticed by those ostensibly placed under our orders for a t|^tally I -4 
different purpose. We did indeed visit the smelting ^vprlcs 
for copper, the produce of the Government copper uimcs, 
where it is a contractor's business to extract all the gold.and 
silver ; but with lame interpretation, and no one either willing 
or able to give an intelligible explanation of the processes, or ' 
the usual percentage of gold and silver, or indeed any thing 
else, Uttle of useful information could be gleaned. As usual in 
Japan, all the implements and appliances seemed very rude, 
th ong fa they might be eflTective. 

"We had seen Osaca, and enough to be satisfied that, as re> 
garded the population, tiiere was no reason why access should 
be denied to foreigners ; indeed, to us Yeddites the unwonted 
absence of two-sworded retainers lowering at us from every 
street and comer made it appear a most desirable place of res- 
idence. And, on the other hand, as regarded the development 
of a large and flourishing trade, this great centre, with its port 
of Hiogo, must be worth more to foreign commerce than all 
the otlier ports put together. Of course these were all so 
many good and excellent reasons for the Japanese Govern- 
ment, or any dominant party of the retrograde Daimios, to op- 
pose all access ; and the menace of civil war and revolution 
would be the most natural argument for them to use as a 
means of deterring foreign Governments from insisting upon a 
meMure which would certainly go &r to produce a social rev- 
olution in a sense adverse to all feudal privileges and govern- 
ment. 

Oapt. Craigie took leave of me at Osaca to return to his ship, 
and Tasked him to make such observations as he could in his 
passage down the river, as to the facility it might afEbrd for 
trade. He found it, below the town, clear of bridges, and for 
the first mile and a half sea-going junks were moored, two and 
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three deep, on both banks as close as tbey oolild lie, leaving a 
clear passage in the centre stream, which ne Mtimated at about 
120 yards wide. He had no means of sounding, but the junks 
lying in the river he thought must have drawn at least eleven 
net of water. The river meets the sea at about five miles' dis- 
tance from the city, and has no difficult turns. The current 
was running at the time he went down about one and a half 
knots. He saw no indications of a bar, although, judging by 
all analogy in Japan, one probably exists. This he imagined 
to be the entrance having the deepest water, although, no 
doubt, from the flatness of the sorrouadiDg coontry there are 
many other smaller ones. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
OMCft^ Yeddo. 

We had proposed making an effort to see the palace of the 
Tycoon, it having the repute of being the finest of the five he 
possesses, though, so fiur as I can hear, it has never been inhab- 
ited b^ any of the present dynasty. But our Vice Governor 
and his Yaconins probably saw some grave objections to so 
daring a project, and therefore devised such a walk to the tem- 
ple — we were not permitted to see either — as would effectual- 
ly satisfy even cmr sight-seeing appetite for that day at least. ^ 
If such was their design, they succeeded perfectly. It was 
probably by way of amends that, the next morning, they led 
us by a circuitous route out of the city, from Avhich we had an 
excellent view of the outer walls ; this being very generally 
what they consider showing a place, ^e sketch, made on 
the spot, perfectly conveys its general aspect and situation 
lh>m the road. 

We were now fairly on our way to Yeddo, the last division 
. of the journey ; and as we had consented to abandon our visit 
to Miaco, we had to take a drcuit to avoid it, which led us 
through a part of the country where probably no European 
had ever set his foot — certainly not since the days of the Por- 
tuguese and Spaniards, It took us fifty minutes on horseback, 
at a walking pace, to get clear of the city. We emerged on 
to a wide plain covered with rice, wheat, and cotton, the cot- 
ton and the wheat often sown on the same fields, the wheat 
being ready to cut as the alternate row of cotton is coming 
up. The ground for both, requiring to be drier than for rice. 
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is always raised from a few inches to a foot above the level 
of the paddy-fields. The wheat was here nearly all carried (it 
was June 19), and the rice, for the most part, had been planted 
out from the seed-beds to the fields. We passed innumerable 
hamlets and a large peasant population — noisy enough in the 
villages — and, having gone on in advance of all our escort, we 
found them, for the first time, disposed to be troublesome, vo- 
ciferating after us ^Tojin, Baba} Chinese trafficker or mer- 
chant, their only idea of a foreigner being that of a Chinese 
and a merchant. Tojin is their name for a Chinese, and Baba 
for a huckster or trafficker, also for an old woman. Boys and 
even men followed us from village to village to keep up the 
annoyance. Some of the party wheeled round once or twice, 
and a very sudden scamper to the rear relieved us for a time, 
but only until they recovered breath and courage again to pur- 
sue. I confess I was not without suspicion that they had been 
set on by our own people — that is, the officers of our escort — 
who, for some reason of their own, had desired to delay our 
departure another day, and were very sulky at being compel- 
led to resume their journey at our time instead of theirs ; for 
it was altogether unusual, to that extent at least, and never 
occurred either before or after. 
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At the other side of the plain we came upon a mountain 
range finely wooded, and rising some foar thonsand feet. The 
road, which was most picturesque as it woood circuitoasly over 
the sommit, made the ride in the early morning (for we had 
started at five o'clock) very enjoyable. From the summit there 
was a fine view across the whole breadth of the plain, and a 
valley on the other side lay before us, bounded by another 
range of mountains. As we toiled slowly up, leading our 
horses, we heard some very sweet notes of the U7igtdssu^ not 
unlike the notes of a nightingale, and I think nearly the only 
bird in Japan that sings. It had one or two very sweet notes. 
They say the Japanese teach them to sing beautifully, which 
is the more extraordinary, if true, as they certainly do not teach 
themselves ; and, if I had not lived among the Chinese, I should 
ha\ c said they had the least conception of either harmony or 
melody of any race yet discoverea. The discord they both 
make, when they set themselves to produce what they (aQ mu- 
ric, is something that baffles all description. Marrow^bones 
and cleavers are melodious in comparison, and the notes the^ 
bring out of a sort of lute or guitar is something too excruci- 
ating for endurance. And yet they make it a study, and there 
are professional singers and teachers who as sedulously culti- 
vate their art as any in Europe. The professors are often 
blind ; to judge by their performance, I should have guessed 
them to be deaf also — certainly the audience should be. I 
have a native artist's drawing of one of these blind professors 
teaching a female pupil to play a stringed instrument, called 
the 8amisen(f^ in great favor, apparently, with the Japanese. 

At Okasaki^ where we passed a night, some specimens of 
porcelain were bought ; this place having a special celebrity 
for all such ware, so much so, indeed, that it has given a ge- 
neric name, and mono^aki means in Japan * porcelain-ware,* 
just as * cluna' does with us. Some of the white porcelain 
seemed very fine, and was surprisingly cheap, compared with 
prices at Yeddo or Nagasaki. For eleven itziboos, or about 
fifteen shillings,! had for my share a large basketful; some 
of the contents both good and pretty. 

As we advanced to Goicu the next day, the country began 
to be closed in with hills on each side the Tocaido, a river 
winding through the valley. We met a cortege, with some 
Daimio of unusual importance, apparently; for a train of little 
sand-heaps marked the road for several miles, in testimony of 
respect, signifying that the road was freshly swe])t and sand- 
ed for him especially. So, even with ourselves, there general- 
ly ran before us a couple of little ragged urchins, dragging 
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their brooms after them, SLud shouting as they went, for an ad- 
vertisement to all whom they might meet, the magic word 
which brings every Japanese to his knees, ' Shltamrio P or, 
rather, this was the word which should have been articulated ; 
but, in their mouths, it was transmuted into a sort of monoto- 
nous cry or howl, which we often took occasion to leave far 
behind us by pushing our horses on. So, at the entrance of 
every hongen or hostelry, when any one of rank is expected, a 
heap of sand on each side of the door is the accustomed mark 
of respect. 




JAPANESE WANDERING MINSTRELS. 



As we passed along the road, we often noticed at this part of 
our course a boy or man with a stall for the sale of small arti- 
cles of refreshment, and occasionally by his side a sort of frame- 
work or gibbet, from which a row of tortoises were suspended 
by the middle in the air. The poor little animals, wanting the 
fulcrum Archimedis desiderated to move the earth, were vig- 
orously * beating the air with vain endeavor,' and plying their 
limbs in the most futile but persevering efforts to make some 
progress, and escape from such an unnatural position. Tlie 
torment devised for Ixion by the implacable gods, of perpetual 
motion without progress, was never more effectually realized. 
I confess I looked on these unhappy prisoners, exiled from 
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their native element, and condemned to a life of endless effort 

9 without result, with a strong fellow-feeling of sympathy, struck 
with the analogy of my own position as a Diplomatic Agent in 
Japan, doomed, like them, to unceasing effort without any very 
sensible progress, with the added consciousness of the inutility 
of all attempts to make way against the crafty policy of those 
who, affecting to observe the treaties, found means of always 
evading execution, and in their weakness finding an element of 
Btrcngth. Do they not keep the Representatives of Foreign 
Powers suspended in an aitmosphere of delasive promises and 
vain expectations, without the onlv fdomm that could avail to 
insure execution and progress — Ix>rce^ with Fear for a lever? 
This is the only true basis of all power, perhaps, where love is 
not, but especially it is so in the East, where the obligations 
of good f»th, irrespective of either fear or a£fectioD, has no ex- 
istence when conditions have been imposed upon them which 
they consider injurious, or find otherwise distasteful. The ob- 
servance of treaties with Eastern nations, so long as these are 
the results, in the first instance, not of their own free will and 
desire, but the fear of a superior Power, can never be other- 
wise tlian a matter of compulsion, however the thing itself 
may be veiled by euphuisms of moral pressure; and to com- 
pel where there is no effective force exercised or compulsion 
used is not more a contradiction in terms than the attempt to 
obtain the end, without appropriate and effective means, is an 
absurdity in action. The Japanese, seeing only conciliation, 
and forbearance, and long-suTOring on the part of the Foreign 
Representatives accredited to them, acting under the orders 
of their respective Governments, treat very lightly all remon- 
strance. Gfreat Britain is habitually, though not very consist- 
ently, perhaps, after forcing political and commerdal relations 
upon them, most reluctant to resort to coercive means for the 
enforcement of treaties, while other Powers are naturally not 
less reluctant, in the absence of material interests. And thus 
the Japanese, it is to be feared, have begun to imagine that 
nothing will induce any Foreign Power (unless it be Russia, 
which they really fear) to go to war, and involve themselves in 
all the trouble and cost of hostile operations at such an im- 
mense distance. Thus fortified, they play out their game of 
cross questions and crooked answers with imperturb&le sang 
froid and untiring vigor. Under such drcumstances, are not 
Foreign Ministers at Yeddo much in the case of tiie tmhappy tor- 
toises, and suspended, like Mohammed's coffin, between heaven 
and earth, do they not give themselves an infinity of trouble, 
to exceedingly littie purpose, bqrond that of a sense of unutter- 
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able weariness at the end of each day? Poor tortoises! I 
would gladly have purchased the whole stock in hand and 
given them their liberty, but I reflected that if even those indi- 
vidual units were released, they would immediately be suc- 
ceeded by others under precisely similar conditions, and it 
would, therefore, merely be to shift the burden on other shoul- 
ders, without any diminution of the sum of misery ; and so I 
passed on my way, moralizing how little good one can certainly 
effect In this world, even wiui the best intentioiis. 

After descending the mountain, and traversing a wide val- 
ley, with the same crops growing as in the one we had left, we 



started again, soon after daybreak, for Kasangi^ the next stage, 
which was said to be only three Re (or about eight iniles)^ 
but it proved a good fifteen ; by which we acquired the expe- 
rience that, long as the Japanese have been striving after a per- 
fect uniforniity, they are as far from success as Charles V. in 
the regulation of his watches, and have not even succeeded in 
preventing a very considerable diversity in the length of their 
lie in ditferent parts of the country. As they liave two kinds 
of mat, one for the temples and the other for the laity, and 
fans and mats are the units of all their measurement, if these 
vary there is an end of nnity ! A ftn in Japan is little more 
than a foot English, and a mat is asuaUy calcalated at aiz in 
length. It is to be presumed there are two standards meas- 
urement in these, at least. If this was temple measurement, 
all I can say is that it was a very liberal one. Fortunateljr I 
bad now my own saddle-horses, making that a pleasure which 
previously was an intolerable fatigue. Nothing could exceed 
the picturesque character of the country through which our 
way lay this morning. "We rode through defiles of mountains, 
amidst a very chaos of hills and ravines, the former tumbled 
wildly together, looking like a troubled sea of billows suddenly 
petrified. It must have been the theatre of some long extinct 
volcanic action, and for miles half filled-up craters seemed the 
leading feature. The same sandstone formation so constantly 
observed in Kiusiu reappeared, and as the sun poured a flood 
of light upon the whole amphitheatre, it only seemed to make 
the desolation more dear. Tlus was the dronltous route 
adopted in order to leave lUGaco to the left, which compeDed us 
to take a cross-road, only some five or six feet in width, wind- 
ing round the base of the bills to a river of the same name as 
the town we were approaching. Here, for the first time, in 
little sheltered nooks and valleys where cultivation could go 
on, tea-bushes were observed forming a border or hedge to the 




The day following, we 
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wheat and cotton fieMs. We came upon a patch or two of 
tobacco, also, before reaching the river which ran through the 
valley, broad, rapid, and shallow. We crossed, with our horses, 
in boats, and on the opposite banks, a little farther on, we found 
our halting-phnce for the noon meal. A chateau of the Prince 
of Itzi was nestled into the face of the hill opposite us, which 
IVFr. Gower succeeded in photograpliing, but is scarcely worth 
reproducing, for the Daimios' houses are something like them- 
selves — there is little to be learned from the exterior. 

Here, too, for the first time, we observed, not a ''rope of 
sand^ but a rope of boulders or paving-stones, which was wor- 
thy of an admiration for the simplicity of the contrivance, its 
cheapness and efficiency. It ooosists of a cylinder of variable 
length, some two feet in diameter, made of split bamboo woyen 
in wide meshes, only just too small to allow t£e escape of a 
good-sized pebble, such as the streams roll down from the hills. 
And with these Med to any length required, they build up 
dams, and bank up rivers to resist the force of the stream. 
The only cost is that of the split bamboo, the cheapest of all 
their products, and the labor, the next cheapest article, required 
to make it into this sort of net and fill it with stones ; the last 
cost nothing but the trouble of picking them up. Here is an 
illustration, which I begged the artist would give me, of a de- 




A KOrU OF 8TONJB8. 



vice 80 ingcniotis that I ooidd not help thinldiig, had the scene 
of the great wkard's exploit been Japan instead of Scotland, 
he mi^t not have had such an easy victory over the devil. 
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when he fairly baffled Satanic ingenuity by setting him to weave 
a rope of sand. 

Our baggage and commissariat were long in coming up, and 
a foar hours' ride made some refireshment desirable, so we had 
a Japanese breakfast served. It consisted of a smes of little 
dishes, some very nice, and others much the reverse, to my 
taste. Bttt it was very daintily served. Each of us had our 
own tray, raised about a foot from the ground, and three dish- 
es, one of bamboo-root sliced, a delicacy when stewed tender, 
salt fish, a bowl of rice with soy and divers lesser condiments, 
with a flask of saki to aid digestion, all for the extravagant 
sum of three tempos, or, as nearly as may be, threepence. As 
I looked across the river at this country house of tlie Daimio, 
I found myself speculating on the kind of life men of that class 
led. What were their occupations and amusements ? How did 
they bear the * burden and mystery of this life' without weari- 
ness, or being a prey to mortal ennui in the absence of any ab- 
sorbing interest or undergrowth of small pleasures ? This 
speculMion has often recurred to my mind. They are not per- 
mitted any social intercourse with their own dass. None out 
blood relations may visit each other — so at least the ministers 
have assured me when taxed with an offensive and hostile at- 
titude in exdnding the Forei^ Representatives from all so- 
casl interooorse with the Daimios. One can well understand 
such a law having been made by Taiko-sama, after he had 
broken the spirit and reduced the power of all those banded in 
arms against him, as a safeguard against future plots and con- 
spiracies, and that the dynasty which superseded his own 
should, from motives of policy, have continued to uphold the 
same jealous system. But its effect on the social and intellect- 
ual life must be withering. It is cunningly strengthened by 
a purely conventional creed, which attributes inferiority to 
whichever of two Daimios or officers pay l^e other a visit. It 
is easy to conceive how powerfally tnis comes in aid to pre- 
vent all social interconrse among a class of ponctilions and 
prond nobles, all claiming equality of birth and privileges, 
i^l Bnt this only makes it more difficult to understand how their 
time is passed. Some plotting and attempts at combination 
do go on notwithstanding, as we have had tolerably clear evi- 
dence in the political troubles which have taken place since the 
treaties with Foreign Powers were first entered into. A little 
treasonable plotting between factions, some in communication 
with the Mikado (not quite so entirely shut out from objects 
of sublunary interest as has been represented), to weaken, con- 
trol, or depose the reigning Tycoon, must be a precious re- 
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source against a tedium vitce which otherwise would make 
mere existence a grievous burden 1 Then the compulsory resi- 
dence six months every year, or each year altemately» at Ted- 
do, under more active snrveillanoe, and the long journey there 
and back, must come in aid to kill time, for the existence of a 
grievance may even help to save them from utter stagnation. 
Some among the more able, restless, and powerful may doubt- 
less exercise direct influence over the councils of the Tycoon, 
and the policy or action of his Government ; and now that the 
whole country has been moved to its centre, and the elements 
of change and disorder let loose by the new relations with 
Foreign Powers, they may find a sufficiently exciting occupa- 
tion in politics. But with all this, as they are several hund- 
reds, there must be many wholly excluded from this redeem- 
ing excitement and field of exertion. The question, therefore, 
still recurs, What do they do with themselves and their time ? 
They have a wife, and are unlimited in the number of oonea- 
bines within doors. They have large or small territories and 
estates which must be managed, and subjects which must also 
be taxed and governed. No doubt that must afford some in- 
teresting occupation, but I can not learn that they hunt or en« 
ter into outdoor or active occupation, or recreation of any 
kind ; and to pass day after day, and month after month, in 
side their own houses and parks, we know, in England and 
elsewhere, requires no ordinary amount of philosophy, and a 
very unusual frame of mind to bear for a continuance, even 
with the sweetest wife and the liveliest children man can be 
blessed with. And I do not suppose multiplying the number 
of either would materially improve the conditions. Altogeth- 
er it has always been to me a very puzzling question, which 
nothing but a month's residence in the interior of one of these 
country houses could ever satisfactorily solve. 

On the third day after we left Osaca, a deviation was made 
from the settled programme for our halting -places for the 
night, at the earnest desire of the Vice Governor and his broth- 
er officers. The grounds given for the change were as frivo- 
lous and unsatisfactory as are usually any reasons given by 
Jaf>ane8e officials. But as one never expects they will tell 
their trne motives, one learns to rec^ard those actually pro- 
duced as mere forms, and to decide on other grounds. They 
said Salci^ the place proposed, was more convenient ; that it 
was nearer, which was undeniable; that all the houses fit for 
our reception at Nuno^ the place originally named for the 
night's halt, were under repair, etc. We took it for granted 
they had some good reason of their own, since tliey gave them- 
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Bdyes 80 much trouble to alter the arrangemeDts, and acceded 
to thdr proposal. Bat the next moniiDg we reached Nieno 
in aboat an honr, and saw abundant reason for oonduding that 
not only the motives pnt forward had no foundation, bat that 
some other and urgent reasons existed which they had care- 
fully concealed. In the first place, as to the houses being un- 
der repair, we found it was the Daimio's capital, and a very 
large place, while the town we stopped at was little better 
than a hamlet. As we advanced through the streets we found 
every house and side street hermetically closed ; not a whisper 
was to be heard, nor the face of a living being to be seen ! 
The side streets were all barricaded and shut out of view by 
curtains spread on high poles. His own house, which we pass- 
ed, was similarly masked by curtains. What did this extraor- 
dinary manifestation mean ? Even in the adjoining villages 
no women or children were to be seen. Information from oar 
officers was hopeless. A series of evasions and ftbricadons, 
one more absnrd than the other, waiTall that conld be got from 
them. * It was, no doubt, an order of the Daimio TbdoAdm' 
mino-kami^ Prince of Itse and Isan, but perhaps it was only 
the act of his officers ; it might be a sign of respect, or merely 
a mistake ; it might also,' as they were &!n to admit when 
pressed home, * be a sign of anger and enmity.' Such was the 
construction put upon it by our servants, from whom the truth 
was much more likely to be got, so far as they knew it. Tlie 
mystery remains unsolved to this day; no similar greeting 
awaited us any where else, only in all places where a Daimio's 
principal residence was I observed we were jealously barri- 
caded out of all but the main streets. Once or twice it was 
noticed, and of course we were assured it was for our protec- 
tion, and a proof of the anxiety to prevent all danger, or our be- 
ing molested by the crowds. It might be so; it was very 
hard to prove. the negative; and in our absolute ignorance of 
the country, and what actual danger or necessity for precau- 
tions might exist, it would obviously have been both injudi- 
cious and inexpedient to take any action in the matter. But 
it was impossible not to perceive that the * free right to travel 
through the empire,' especially stipulated in all the treaties as 
the privilege of Diplomatic Agents, was elfectually limited by 
the several Daimios, with the connivance of the Tycoon's offi- 
cers, to the high road, I think this gave me the first clear in- 
sight as to the actual relations established by the treaties en- 
tered into on the part of the Tycoon. He had made treaties, 
bat the Mikado had never ratified or sanctioned them, and the 
JMmios eoM not Uwrrfijre he compelled to observe them. 
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Without the Mikado's imprimatur they were binding and ob- 
ligatory upon no oue out of the Tycoon's territories — the ports 
opened to foreigners and the capital of Yeddo— and not upoa 
the DaimioB and thdr subjeets even at Teddo I For wnen 
these oftme within the limitB districts wholly nnd«r the sway 
of the TycooD, they made no' scrapie in offering insult^ or 
wonndin^and slaying the treaty-guaranteed foreigner. The 
Western Powers had not made treaties with the Empire or its 
Sovereign, but with the Tycoon only reigning in five imperial 
ports, with their adjoining districts. Later, when I returned 
to Yeddo, and startling events brought the whole question of 
the Tycoon's powers under discussion, I found full confirma- 
tion of tlie correctness of this view of the basis of treacherous 
quicksands on whicli our actual relations with Japan rest. 
Notwithstanding tlic affirmation of the Minister of Foreign 
AflUirs that the Mikado had ratified the treaties, I think there 
can be little doubt that, to this day, they want the sanction of 
the only recognized Sovereign of the Empire ; and this sup- 
plies a Key to mnch of the vacillation and weakness of the ex- 
ecutive under the Tycoon's authority. They are paralyzed by 
the want of legality in the treaties, which they are neverthe- 
less constrained to make a show at least of executing in good 
faith. Hence their confessions of compulsory regard to ^pub- 
lic opinion,' of the impossibility of efficient acticm contrary to 
it, and their IsLStpetitio ad periculian as well as ad misencor- 
diam, to bo released from the clauses which stipulated for the 
opening of Yeddo on January 1, 1802, and three more ports, 
Neagata, Hiogo, and Osaca. The riddle thus read leaves little 
farther to explain in regard to the jealous obstruction encount- 
ered througli all the Daimios' territories. Of the sort of levee 
which, despite all these jealous precautions, attended us in all 
the larger towns where we halted, Mr. Wergman, in the sketch 
on page 81, has given a very graphic picture. Not only the 
people, but the architecture of the streets, the costumes and 
characters of the population, are all equally faithfully render- 
ed. This was taken at Odah^ and shortly after leaving it he 
took an equally Mthful view of village life (given on page 86) 
and architecture on the roadside, with the women beating out 
th&x com, wielding vigorously the most simple of flails. In 
passing through these primitive habitations the traveler is oft^ 
en reminded of the scriptural warning of two women . at the 
mill, precisely the same scene occurring which must have been 
])resent to the mind of the speaker when the prophecy and 
the warning were uttered — two women standing at the same 
primitive stone mill, grinding the rice by alternating action iu 
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each. These villages, as I have observed, arc rather poverty- 
stricken even in Nipon, and the interiors ot" the thatched cot- 
tages do not really promise much beyond mere shelter for man 
and beast, and not much better for the one than the other. 
Except a raised platform or matted room, where all the family, 
no matter how many in number, or of how many generations 
composed, must be huddled together at night, there is no pro- 
vision for comfort, placing that at the lowest standard, and 
nearly as little for decency. The back yards are cumbered and 
dirty. The entrances, and even the mud floors by the side of 
the raised matted room, seem habitually resorted to, where 
there are young children, for purposes one would have thought 
the least refined or cleanly people might have objected to as 
unsightly and filthy. This is the more extraordinary, as it is in 
striking contrast to a great love of order and cleanliness in 
some other respects. In the larger establishments there is a 
separate kitchen, by far the most picturesque part of the build- 
ing. Here I used generally to seek the artist, when I failed to 
find him in the front, making one of his wonderful street 
sketches. It is vast and gloomy, with rafters blackened in the 
smoke, not cribbed and cabined in chimneys, but allowed free 
droulation. Here all that are not ' gentle' in blood or preten- 
sion generally congregate, men and women, and every variety 
of occupation goes on harmoniously together, from cooking, 
eating, and chattering, to washing, bathmg, and sleeping. A 
sketch of one of these interiors has already been given, but 
on the following page will be found a very good type of the 
best-looking of the daughters of the house, in such an estab- 
lishment generally sold to servitude for a term of years — a 
course, perhaps, less essentially differing from our apprentice- 
ship than we might at first suppose. 

Our way lay for many days through mountain scenery and 
fertile valleys, the hills generally clothed to the very summit 
with trees, chiefly of the pine family. The same sandy char- 
acter of the soil, and the formation of the hills already noticed, 
continued until we approached within sight of Fusiyama, when 
it was exchanged for the dark rich mould which alone is to bo 
seen within a hundred miles of Yeddo. Among the trees, the 
box of tolerable growth seems abundant: mjr attention was 
drawn to the £iot by hearing that for ai-tistic purposes the 
supply hitherto received chi^y from Turkey was beginning 
to fail. There might be a resource here against any dearth ; 
but whether the Japanese Government would not look with 
alarm upon any attempt to export their woods, and take effi- 
cient means to prevent it, is more than I can undertake to say I 
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I think it is very probable ; for in proposing to the Govern- 
ment that they should furnish me with samples of all their 
woods to send to the Great Exhibition, I said that, if they 
chose, as they were rich in woods, they might find in their ex- 
port a source of national wealth. They did send some twenty- 
six specimens, but I observed that any attempt to get at the 
prices was steadily evaded by the oflScers, who were careful to 
observe that they were generally vejy scarce a?id dear. In 
truth, there can be no free development of trade in Japan 
while the Government regards commerce with foreign coun- 
tries as a detriment and a source of national impoverishment, 
instead of bringing prosperity and increased wealth. Their 
political economy and their policy must both change ; and the 
one must precede the other, I fear, before foreign trade can be 
placed on any assured or permanent basis ; but nations and 
governments are difficult subjects for education, and usually 
uncommonly slow at learning a new lesson, especially the for- 
mer, when the object is to build up and not to pull down. 

As we were approaching Kamogawa we passed a castle 
with moats and a crenelated wall, both apparently of great ex- 
tent. I had ordered an express to be sent from Yeddo, to 
meet me at Miaco, if a mail arrived, and, although a courier had 
been sent to that city with orders to forward any dispatches 
by the route I was now taking, I did not feel quite sure that 
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there might not he some mistake. While meditating on the 
chances of their being detained at Miaco, or otherwise missing 
me, I saw two men stripped to their loin-cloths approaching 
at a quick trot, one of them carrying over his shoulder a care- 
fully-secured packet, and every one instantly getting out of 
their way. I immediately recognized by these signs an ex- 
press with Government . aispatohes, and for a moment hoped 
they mi^ht be mine ; bat» withont deigning to look at us, they 
sped swiftly on, and I had the greatest difficnlty, by sending 
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a mounted officer after them, to get an answer that they were 

an ' Imperial express carrying dispatches to the Government 
at Miaco.' Even this was not altogether satisfactory ; for, as 
the express courier who would have my own would be sent to 
Miaco by Government oi?icials, and suppose he was carrying 
Government dis])atches, they might still be my unfortunate 
letters that I ]iad- seen speed past me. It was not until many 
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days later, when a mail actually reached me from Yeddo, that 
I c'uuld assure myself on the subject. These couriers will trav- 
el in this way — being relieved at short stages and always go- 
ing in couples, to provide against one meeting with any acci- 
dent — at a very swift rate. From Yeddo to Hagasaki or Ha- 
kodadi, if not stopped by stoimj weather in oroesing rivers or 
bays, they will go in nine days a distance of some 850 Re or 
850 mileSy and may generally be depended npon both for puno- 
tuality and trostworthiness. I only know of one case where 
a courier of my own between Kanagawa and Yeddo mysteri- 
ously disappeared with an English mail, and I never was able 
to obtain either satis&ction or information from the Govern- 
ment. For such a journey as that to Nagasaki, the expense is 
usually twenty kobangs, or six pounds sterlinj;)^, when express. 

On tlie fourth day we had struck into the ordinary route, 
and had the advant:\<i;c of the fine sanded roads and park-like 
avenues of the Tocaido. And now each day we met one or 
more corteges of Daimios coming from the capital. As a gen- 
eral rule we had nothing to complain of ; if some of the prin- 
cipal officers and armed retainers scowled at us, and seemed to 
thmk our presence on the high roads an offense, the greater 
number passed on their way, as we did ours, without any ex- 
pression of feeling or opinion. In one case only, I was amused 
by a somewhat characteristic trait. Ifr. de Wit and I were 
riding abreast and without any escort^ having left them far be- 
hind, when, seeing rather a large cortege filling up the road as 
we turned an angle, we drew to one side of the road and went 
in single file. Ko sooner did the leading officer observe the 
movement than he instantly began to swagger, and motioned 
all the train to spread themselves over the whole road, so that 
all we gained by our consideration and courtesy was to run 
the risk of being pushed into the ditch by an insolent subor- 
dinate.* Thus it ever is in the East. To yield the wall is a 
sign of weakness ; to yield in any thing spontaneously is to 
provoke oppression ; and they who, from courtesy, step aside, 
are fortunate if they do not get trampled down for cowards 
or fools. This is why the East is a bad school for teaching 
moderation. There are but two classes clearly marked, the 
oppressors and the oppressed, and the only choice too often 
seems to lie between them. 

As we advanced through the country, men and women both 
were all busily employed in planting out their rice. This was 

* The late savage and mnrderoiis akteck on the high road by Priaee Sat- 

Fntna's people is a sinister comtncntnn'' on the chaaccs we ran on the road, 
the circamstances were so closely parallel. * 
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the first time I had seen any but isolated cases of women being 
engaged in field labors in Japan ; for the Japanese appear to 
me to be honorably distinguished among nations of a higher 
civilization, in that they leave their women to the lighter work 
of the house, and perform themselves the harder out-door la- 
bor. Indeed at first I was in some doubt here, for it was by 
no means easy to distinguish the women from the men at a lit- 
tle distance, with the heads of both covered, as the former 
were travestied. To guard the legs probably from leeches, as 
they paddled in the mud, they all wore gaiters up to the knees, 
and snort cotton trowsers. When the neck was covered, there 
was no very distinguishing difference between the sexes, as 
the men never have any hair about the &oe. Some of the 
groimd was still under the plow ; a light w ooden frame, with 
an iron-pointed plowshare, drawn by a small pony, turned over 
the soil- with ease, though not very deeply, nor is deep plow- 
ing required, probably. In some fields they were plowing in 
weeds and vegetables, apparently as manure. Some of the 
ground had been put up in ridges, and many were engaged, 
after it had been flooded, in leveling them into the water. The 
wheat in Japan never appears to be sown broadcast. All that 
I have seen has been drilled and planted in rows, much as the 
rice is, a few stalks together. Labor is cheap, and it is to be 
presumed they find this the more profitable way. The cape 
jasmine, one of the few flowers that has any scent in this coun- 
try, was every where in blossom in the hedges and about the 
cottages, and so was the privet. As we moved through town 
after town, and village afler village, in our daily journeys,! ob- 
served a good deal of ophthalmia — ^blind people not unfrequent- 
ly also ; and among the children, scaldhead is very conunon : 
a disease generally held by the faculty to have some associa- 
tion with dirt. And the children do look dirty, despite the 
many washings they must undergo. But the truth is, people 
of the lower classes in Japan herd, and sleep, and bathe so pro- 
miscuously huddled together, that if there be any disease com- 
municable by contact, they can not fail to spread it. They 
seem to have a very inveterate form of itch, which Dr. Pompas, 
in Nagasaki, assured me was not to be cured by the ordinary 
treatment in Europe— yellow soap and sulphur it defies; and' 
it is disgustingly prevalent, so much so that it is difficult to 
get domestio servants free from it. 

As we approached Mia, on the Bay of Owari, we passed an- 
other great castle. And yet this phraseology is very likely, I 
fear, to mislead any reaaer. What constitutes a Baimio's 
chateau or castle, then, in Japan, is first a moat surrounded by 
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a wall, generally built of mud intersected with layers of tiles 
and plastered over, sometimes with parapets and loopholed for 

mnsKetry. A largo gateway, with massive overhanging roof; 
a straggling group of ignoble-looking lath and plaster houses 
inside, rarely more than one story high ; and sometimes, if the 
owner is a Daimio of very great pretensions, his walls will be 
flanked with turrets ; and in his grounds, something like a two 
or three storied square pagoda will rise above the dead level 
of the other roofs, and look picturesque through the clumps of 
fine timber, with wbidi the grounds of the owners are always 
graced, whatever else be wanting. £atoana is a place of some 
consequence, and might, in the event of hostilities, become an 
important position as a base of operations. It lies at the head 
of the gulf forming the Bay of Owari, which we had to cross 
over to T&BxHi Mia on the opposite side, where the Tocaido re* 
commences. We were six honrs in performing the transit ; 
but a violent thunder-storm, with rain, drove all onr boatmen 
under cover, and, as is their habit under similar circumstances, 
they cast out their anchor, and took to their rice and pipes for 
a couple of hours. The distance across is seven Re — say twen- 
ty miles. The castle at Kawana is tlie property of Matzudaira 
Etchinno Kami, in the province of Sesein, and, to judge by the 
circuit of the walls, must be of unusual importance and magni- 
tude. They are washed for nearly two miles by the waters of 
the bay, and could easily be assailed from the water fiice. Thej 
somewhat later objected to our surveying vessels going near 
this ba^ on some plea that it was Mikado's toritory, and he 
had objected. I believe it was a mere pretext to prevent our 
gaining information they did not think it desirable we should 
Have. 

And here, or at Mia, I should probably have ended my jour- 
ney overland by giving rendezvous to the ' Ringdove' to take 
me up in the bay, for, notwithstanding many objects of interest 
on the road from day to day, the mode of traveling, especially 
in a party with a large attendance of servants and Japanese of- 
ficials, is so wearisome, the rate of progression so slow, and the 
sort of camp fashion of living, with noise, and clamor, and con- 
fusion reacning from the court-yard and servants' offices to the 
sleeping rooms late into the night, and beginning long before 
daybreak each morning, becomes, by constant repetition and 
iteration, irksome enou^ to make a fixed habitation, and some- 
thing like peace and tranquillity, seem very denrable. But my 
colleague was very unwilling to abridge his journey. I think 
he deemed it a duty to do as all his predecessors had done be- 
fore him I and as ail the arrangements, even to the cooks and 
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batterie de cuisine, had been made in view of the whole party 
continuing together to the end, I was compelled, somewhat 
reluctantly I confess, to continue as I had begun^ and abandon 
all idea of cutting a long journey short. 

The capital of Nangoya^ in the province of Owari, lies only 
three Re from Mia. It is said to possess the highest palace 
in Japan ; but as it lay that distance off' the Tocaido and our 
direct route, any proposal to visit it, without previous negotia- 
tion with the Tycoon^s Government and the consent of the 
Prince in whose dominions it was, webad now Bufficient expo* 
rience to know,^ was out of the qnestioni and we wasted no 
time, tberefore, in vun efforts. 

Between Mja and Ooasaki, we passed tbrongb a dean, flonr- 
isbing, well-to-do little town called Arimatz, celebrated in Ja- 
pan K>r the manufacture of a peculiar stuff for ladies' dresses. 
It was certainly the most cwnforUibU looking town we had 
seen, and we stopped to buy several specimens, which, on the 
principle already intimated of doubt as to my own capacity for 
choosing what might be deemed wearable by my fair country- 
women, were duly dispatched after the silks and tapestry to 
the Exhibition, to take their place in the class of ^ textile fab- 
rics' from Japan. 

The whole road to Ocasaki is a beautiful sanded avenue 
through an open country, though always with hills or mount- 
ains in the horizon. All level ground in Japan would seem, 
indeed»but ciroumseribed plains or valleys of yariable dimen- 
sions, in great contrast to the dead level and all bat boundless 
plains of the great river-courses of China. Villages and towns 
follow in quick succession, and rarely at a greater interval than 
one or two leagues at farthest, along the whole route from Na^ 
gasaki to Yeddo. It is not always safe to judge of the extent 
of population in a country from what we see along tlie great 
trunk lines of communication and traffic, wbctlier by water or 
land ; but so far as a judgment may be formed of the rest of 
the country which we did not see by what actually was seen, 
the population must be quite as dense as it has been represent- 
ed by Kcempfer and the Dutch writers. At Arai we had to 
take boat again, and the Prince of the place graciously gave us 
bis own lackered boat for our passage across. This is a fron- 
tier station, like those in the passes of Hakoni, where a vigilant 
watch is kept on all who pass to and from Teddo; and the 
better to enforce this, there is some rule that no one may pass 
the guard to tiie strand except on foot, from which, as Foreign 
Representatives attended by an escort of the Tycoon's, we 
were entitled to be exempt. And, although tills was admittedi 
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our head oflicer had very nearly succeeded in getting our horses 
embarked, while we rested to let the boats be got ready. Of 
course, it would have been 'the mistake' of some irresponsible 
menial, for which our really responsible oflicer would have been 
'profoundly sorry,' with an inward chuckle that we had been 
outwitted, and compelled to pass through their caudine forks I 
We crossed the Bay of Jfaisoco, a distance of one Re, rather 
less than a league, bnt the whole way nearly in a sort of canal, 
most ingeniondy engineered between two breakwaters, stretch- 
ing right across the middle of the bay, advantage, apparently, 
having been taken of some sand-banks or islands, on which 
pine-trees are growing. As we neared Maisaca^ a great line 
of breakers out to seaward marked a reef which would seem 
to close the bay. 

The next day we breakfasted at JTamamatz. The road was 
still a well- sanded avenue, only interrupted at intervals by 
pretty, rural-looking villages, with fine clipped hedges, made 
of a species of pine-tree. The only thing which marred the 
Arcadian eflect of the whole, strange to say, was the female 
population ; and their faces, despite black teeth and red paint, 
were by no means the ugliest or most repulsive features about 
them. Really, considering what absolute and arbitrary power 
is exercised by Tycoon and Daimios, one is inclined to regret, 
if not to wonder, that there has never been an edict making it 
a high crime and misdemeanor for the fairer part of the popu- 
lation to appear without a vest after sixteen years have passed 
over their heads. It is hard to say which would gain most, 
the men or the women ; but, very assuredly, there would be 
great gain and benefit to all parties ! I noted Ilamamatz in 
my diary of the journey especially, with red chfiW^*' half way? 
Happy day ! Decidedly, the journey was getting tedious ; and 
that my narrative of it may not incur the same condemnation, 
I shall very briefly touch upon what yet remained to be seen. 

Immediately alter leaving JETamamatz we had to make our 
way across a plain traverM in all directions by rivers and 
flooded water- courses, swelled by the rains, and these had 
broken the bridges and dilapidated all the roads. One of the 
villages we passed through was entirely devoted to straw shoe- 
plaitmg; and, notwithstanding the enormous consumption 
there must be, it evidently was not a trade on which people 
could grow rich. It was, in truth, the most wretched and pov- 
erty-stricken village I have ever seen in the country. They all 
looked like beggars' hovels. The following day our route lay 
over a range of mountains, with scenery finer in character, and 
more massive and wild than any wo had seen for many days. 
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At Cakengawa they are celebrated for -weaving a kind of lin- 
en from the bark of a creeper. I brought away some speci- 
mens, botli of the fabric and the raw material. Rain-coats are 
made of the same bark unwoven, and only slightly plaited, and 
these iare highly esteemed as both light and impervious. In 
descending die hill, oar attention was called to a great boul- 
der in the middle of the road, which is said to mam the spot 
where the murder of a woman was committed in revenge ; 
and every night, I was gravely assured, the stone weeps! 

Arrived at the banks of the river lying between Kanaya and 
Okabe, it was found impassable by oor chief Yaconin. The 
next morning, however, its passage presented no difficulty, and 
we descended into a valley almost entirely filled up with the 
pebbly bed of the stream, nearly a league across. The stream 
Itself, rushing over this wilderness of stone, was not, in the 
largest branch, above 200 yards wide, but unusually deep, for 
our bearers were sometimes up to the shoulder ; and as a lalso 
step would have precipitated norimon and passenger into the 
troubled stream, without a possibility of deliverance, since the 
norimon would have acted as a trap to drown one in, it was 
rather a nervous operation. However, as our Yaoonins tmst* 
ed themselves in such ready-made coffins, it was scarcely fit- 
ting thit we should show less hardihood ; and so, tmstuig in 
Providetice and tlio sturdy porters, we did as the rest, and 
were safely landed, while oar horses breasted the current and 
swam across. It was an admirable subject for a sketch, and 
even a photograph was taken. This river, Oigaxna^ an abbre- 
viation for Oki gaica^ or great river, afibrds endless material 
for native artists and illustrations. The women of the poorer 
classes are carried across on the men's shoulders, and as the 
men are themselves nearly immersed in the water, it follows 
that their burden below the waist can not be very dry ; but, in 
Japan, such difficulties are easily met. The lady tucks up her 
clothes as die gets astride her steed, and he, on arriving at the 
other side, sets her gently down, and, before he is on his feet, 
or can tarn round to receive her payment, the costume is all 
perfectly in order, and the lady escapes wet clothes for the 
rest of the journey, and probably a rheumatism for life. Real- 
ly, it is impossible to deny that a certain Spartan simplicitpr of 
costume and manners has its advantages in .snch a primitive 
country as Japan, at least. 

As we descended to the banks of the river, w^e obtained a 
first view of Fusiyama, and a glorious sight it was ; he never 
looked grander. The first rays of an Eastern sun just Ht up 
the peak, while a fleecy mantle of clouds clung to the descend- 
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ing slopes. It was like the old familiar face of a friend, and I 
doffed my cap in greeting and salutation, to the great delight 
of tbe Japanese, who felt, no doubt, it was only a proper mark 
of respect to the majesty of their sacred mountain. 

Ife It now tbe journey was really drawing to a dose. Three 
days more would bring as into the old Toaia traversed the year 
before in my first pilgrimage. The Hakoni range only lay be- 
tween OS and the sea-shore, by which the high road to Yeddo 
took its coarse on to Foogisawa. From thence a sharp morn- 
ing ride of five leagaes would take ns into Kanagawa. 

So, on the thirty-second day after we started from Nagasaki, 
I arrived at the British Consulate in Kanagawa, without acci- 
dent or serious contretemps, right glad to have performed the 
pourney; thankful too, though less so, perhaps, than, as com- 
ing events soon proved, we ought all to have been, for our 
preservation from serious peril by the way. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Betnm to Yeddo. — ^Attack on the Legation in the Night, and desperate At- 
tempt at a General Ifoasacre. 

On my arrival at Kanagawa some public business detained 
me a couple of days, and it was not until July 4 that I rode 
up to Yeddo. The day was fine, and I mounted with a pleas- 
urable feeling that at last the journey was over, and 1 was 
about to return to my homo in the East. Is there any land 
or place of exile where an Englishman does not turn toward 
the residence where he has been domidled more or less per- 
manently, however nniimting it may be in many respeotSy 
wiihont something of a home-like feeling eatherin^ round his 
heart as he approaches the fiuniliar roof? God loiowsy our * 
residence in x eddo had few of the many blessings which in 
our native land is associated with a home. No wife or chil- 
dren were there to greet us, no grace of womanhood cast its 
spell upon the hearth. There was, indeed, no hearth for either 
light or shadow to rest upon in that Pagan temple of a hea- 
then and hostile city. Yet, as I crossed the boundary river 
half way, and saw on the opposite bank old familiar faces I 
had left behind, and some new ones arrived in my absence, all 
waiting eager to give me a cordial welcome back, I clasped 
their hands with a glad feeling to be among them, and at my 
post once more, despite its manifold anxieties and troubles ; all 
the more oheeifally, it may be — why should I deny it?^that 
in one of those who had come to meet me I saw Mr. Oliphant, 
the newly -appointed Secretary of Legation, a relief which 
would enable me to turn my steps homeward in a few months. 

We all mounted gayly. My escort, the same that had ao- 
companied me all the way feom Nagasaki, appeared to have 
felt It a point of duty to see me safely into Yedao, and, although 
it seemed to me a superfluous exhibition of zeal, I could not, 
without something of ungraciousness, decline their company ; 
so that, with the whole strength of the Legation in Euro- 
peans, and my escort of Japanese, had there been any danger 
to apprehend on the road, we made rather a formidable look- 
ing party to attack. I confess, nothing was farther from my 
thoughts than such a possibility. It was only by the kind of 
reflected light of after events that I remembered haying no- 
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ticed the whole way, as wc passed through the various ham- 
lets ou the roadside, an appearance of interest, a stir and ex- 
citement in the population, which at any other time would onr- 
tainljr have struck me as yery extraordinary. We were to 
aoonstomed to pass to and fro on this road between Teddo and 
the port of Kanagawa, that our appearance had long ceased 
to have any novelty. I simply thought that, as I was return- 
ing afler a long absence, ana with a larger escort than usual, 
the chief officer had sent on before, determined to keep up the 
usages of the journey on to the end, and had thus been the cause 
of a turn-out of the whole population. As I entered Sinai]^a- 
wa I did notice, however, with some surprise, that all the side 
streets were shut off by rope-barriers, and that the tea-shops 
and houses of entertainment where the soldiers and retainers 
of the Daimios go for dissipation were all shut up, and I had 
intended to make some inquiry as to the reason for such un- 
usual proceedings; but, arrived at the Legation,! thought no 
more about It. Dispatches and letters, with newspapers of 
two malls, were all waiting my arrival, and I devoted myself 
to them without &rther concern as to the incidents of the 
road. 

The next day was a very fatiguing one. Numerous pack- 
ing-cases full (H things from England and from China had ac- 
cumulated in my absence. Trunks bad to be unpacked, and 
many other matters required immediate attention ; so that 
when the dinner-hour came round at seven o'clock, I was more 
tired than I had been in the lom^ost day's journey. I accord- 
incjly took leave of the other members of tlic Legation early 
after dinner, and before eleven o'clock I was in bed and asleep. 
In the summer time, with a view to coolness and the better to 
insure a current of air, it was the custom at the Legation to 
sleep with the whole front of the house looking toward the 
garaens open ; the sliding screens, shutting in the lower part, 
merely closed to keep out the pariah dogs, which sometimes 
found their way into the grounds ; but they had no fhstening, 
and merely consisted of a light framework of wood, covered 
with thin paper, so as not to exclude the light. 

It is necessary to give some preliminary description of the 
building and locality, to enable the reader to realize the events 
of this night. The Legation was temporarily located in the 
reception-rooms of one of the largest temples of Yeddo, sur- 
rounded by extensive and beautifully wooded grounds. The 
temple itself, with all its contiguous buildings, is a vast scram- 
bling place, situated in the bottom of a valley, surrounded by 
a great screen of evergreen oaks, maples, and shrubs, forming 
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for a quarter of a mile a sort of shrubbery or jungle. A 
cross-road leading into the Tocaido ran over the hill at the 
back, where there was a private entrance opening directly 
upon a fine avenue, frooi whence a flight of steps led directly 
to my own apartmentfl, whick were at this angle of the build- 
ing. The otner dde of the house was approached from the 
Tocaido^ or main street leading into the dty, by an ayenne 
three hundred paces in length, and through a saooession of 
court-yards, one of which, that leading directly to the entrance 
of the Legation, was stockaded all round and closed hf a gate. 
Along the whole of this avenue and in the courts were not 
only porters at the outer and inner gates, always closed at 
night, but a Japanese guard of Tycoons' and Daimios' soldiers 
to the number of one hundred and fifty, who had been placed 
there on service by the Japanese Government ever since the 
menaces of attack which had preceded the murder, in the 
streets, of the American Secretary of Legation in January of 
this year. Two watchmen of the Legation, and in our pay, 
were also on duty every night, whoso business it was to go 
the rounds from sunset to sunrise. 

The reader may now be enabled to form some sort of idea 
of the BriUsh Legation in Yeddo, and its ritnation, and under- 
stand, what I had always felt, that if any attack should ever 
take place b^ determined men, such as noAde the onslaught on 
the Kegent m open day, a more insecure or indefensible posi- 
tion could not well have fallen to our lot. From the road at 
the back any number of men might have penetrated through 
the slight fence at night, without being detected by droning 
watchmen, and patrols who only went round every hour, and 
not with much certainty. And if they knew the locality, they 
might have entered the house along the whole front at twenty 
different points, beginning with my own apartments, and walk- 
ed right up to my bed. Perliaps it will be thought unac- 
countable imprudence or foolhardiness, with such a possibility, 
and the often-renewed menace of an onslaught, that greater 
precautions were not taken, at least so fkr as to dose in this 
more exposed face of the house with shutters. But it was 
difficult to believe in the existence of the danger, or that, what- 
ever isolated attempts might be made on my life or that of 
others, a deliberately planned attack on the Legation, sur- 
rounded by a hundred and fifty guards, would be ever re- 
solved upon, unless soTncthing like a general rising should take 
place. Moreover, had it not been already insinuated in more 
than one quarter that I, in common with the Representatives 
of France, Prussia, and Holland, had a few months before with- 
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drawn to Tokobania without any sufficient cause, though di- 
rectly menaced with precisely such an attack? Had not Col- 
onel Sykes, in the House of Commons, thought it necessary 
to ask what induced me to leave Yeddo, since I had a Japan- 
ese guard of one hundred and £fly meU} and ^ there could be 
no danger to my safety V 

But the plain truth is, we hear of danger ever near and im- 
pending until, as day after day passes and no danger assails 
U8, we grow hardened and indifferent ; the constant strain of 
suspense, and hourly expNeetation of an impending dancer, is so 
intolerable, that the majority of mankina get rid of it at any 
coat— the timorous by flight or suicide, the hardier by a sort 
of oallousness, partly made up of incredulity as to the reality 
or extent of the evil threatened, and partly of a conviction that 
it had better be met when it comes, if come it most, with all 
the chances and contingencies attaching to it, than be made 
the burden and misery of a life in anticipation. Truly baa 
Shakspeare said, 

Cowards die many times before their deaths, 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

And so it happened that on my return to Yeddo, as soon as 
the Japanese Government had been made to acknowledge 
their responsibility for tbe aecuri^ of the Legations (which 
they had previoudy been disposea to question or evade), I 
made up my mind to accept whatever risk there might be^ 
without allowing it to dwell in my thoughts. I did not be- 
lieve that any amount of prudence or precaution could really 
aeeure my life, if one of the more powerful Daimios resolved 
on setting their emissaries to take it ; whereas the constant 
dwelling on such a contingency would in the end unnerve me 
for my work, and make life not worth having. 

But, despite all threats and alarms, as I have already stated, 
I felt more than half incredulous of anv Daimios, or band of 
men, attempting so desperate an expedient as an attack in 
force on the Legation — desperate, not so much in view of the 
large body of guards, or the danger and difficulty of the deed, 
as m the political conseq^uences likely to follow their success. 
It could hardly be imagmed that Great Britun wouM allow 
her Representative and a whole Legation to be massacred in 
the capital without exacting retribution. And something of 
the ' divinity which hedges in a king,' I felt might also, pei^ 
haps, shield a sovereign's Representative. 

1 certainly lay down that night without a thought of dan- 
ger ; so much bo, indeed, that my two cases of revolvers, 
placed on my dressing-table by the servants according to ouflp 
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torn, remained unopened, and one still locked, although it had 
long been my habit, in the possibility of a surprise, to sleep 
with revolvers under my pillow. I slept the sleep of the wea- 
ry, when one of the young student interpreters, to whom the 
duty had been assigned of going through the premises the last 
thing, to see that the servants were in bed and the lights out, 
chiefly as a protection against fire, stood by my bedside with 
his dark huitern, and awoke me with the report that the Lega- 
tion was attacked, and men were breaking in at the gate. I 
got up, inorednloiis, believing it was some gambling or drunk- 
en quarrel either amon^ the guards or the ^bettos' in diarge 
of the stables ; bnt, takmg a revolver out of its case, I was pro- 
ceeding to the spot, and had scarcely advanced five steps to- 
ward the entrance, when Mr. Oliphant suddenly appeared cov- 
ered with blood, which was streaming from a great gash in his 
arm and a wound in his neck, and the next instant Mr. Morri- 
son, the Consul of Nagasaki, appeared also, exclaiming he was 
wounded, and with blood flowing from a sword-cut on his 
forehead. I of course looked for the rush of their assailants 
pursuing, and stood for a second ready to fire and check 
their advance, while the wounded passed on to my bedroom 
behind. I was the only one armed at this moment; for, al- 
though Mr. Morrison had still three barrels, he was blinded 
and stunned with hb wound* 

To my astonishment, no pursuers followed. One of the par- 
ty now grouped aronnd me broke open my other pistol-case 
and armed himself, but two others had no sort of weapon. 
Mr. Oliphant had encountered his assailants in the passage 
leading from his room with only a heavy huntiiig-whip, hastily 
snatched from his table on the first alarm. We hatf, in fact, 
been taken by surprise — the guards first, and ourselves later, 
and no sign of any one coming to our rescue appeared, of all 
the hundred and fifty surrounding the house. 

Mr. Oliphant was bleeding so profusely that I had to lay 
down my pistol and bind up the wound in his arm with my 
handkerchief; and while so engaged, there was a sudden crash 
and the noise of a succession of blows in the adjoining apart- 
ment. Some of the band were evidently breaking tnrough 
the glazed doors opening into the court with a frightful fra- 
cas, still no Yaconins or guards seemed attracted by the noise ! 

A double-barreled rifle had by this time been loaded; but 
still there we were, five Europeans only, including a servant, 
imperfectly armed, and with two more disabled, whom we were 
afraid to leave for an instant exposed to the fury of a band of 
assassina of whose number we could foi^ no guess, neither 
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could we tell from what quarter they might come upon us. 
Whether many or few, they were left in entire possession of 
the house for full ten minutes. It may well be conceived that 
suspense and anxiety made the time seem still longer. While 
they were* engaged breaking their way into the room, or out 
of it, for this we could not tell, and uncertain at what moment 
the^ might either come pouring through the suite of rooms in 
which we stood by the open passage adjoining the very room 
they were in, or through some windows dose to the ground 
within a yard of the point they were breaking down, I had a 
moment's hesitadcm whether, mm the window immediately 
ikdng, we should not fire a yolley into them at point-blank 
range. But we were so few, and they might be numerous 
euough to ruah in and overpower any resistance. On the oth- 
er haudy they evidently had missed their way to my apartments, 
and every minute lost to them was a priceless gain to us, since 
it could not be that the guard to whom our lives were intrust- 
ed would abandon us altogether^ unless there was treachery. 
The unwillingness to leave Mr. Oliphant lying helpless on the 
floor, even for a short space, in the terrible uncertainty as to 
what point an attack might come from, turned the balance, and 
determined me to stand and wait the issue. The noise sub- 
nded ; there was reason to hope rescue had come, or at least 
a diversion from without, and that the assailants had turned in 
some other direction, or perhaps had made thdr retreat. Then 
only I ventured, with two of the party, to leave the wounded, 
and go to look for one of our number at a farther wing of the 
building who had never appeared, and might have been less 
fortunate. While advancing, I put one of the students, Mr. 
Lowder, as a sentry at an angle commanding a long passage 
leading from the entrance and the approach from two other 
directions, and had scarcely advanced ten steps when a shot 
from his pistol suddenly recalled me. A group of armed men 
had appeared at the farther end, and, not answering his chal- 
lenge, he had very properly fired into them ; and as it was 
down a passage, he could scarcely have missed his aim — at all 
events, tliey suddenly retreated. And this was the last we saw 
of our assailants ! A minute or two later, the civilian officers 
in charge of the place appeared, with congratulations on our 
safety ; how little due to them I could not but remark t Mr. 
Macdonald, the missing one of my party, came in with them, to 
my great relief, his apartment being partially detached on the 
other side of the grounds. It appears he had rushed out on 
hearing, as he thought^ some one break into his bath-room in 
the rear, and after || vain attempting to induce a guard imme^ 
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diately above him to come down, made his way through a side 
gate to the front, where he found a wild scene of tumult and 
oonfliot. Id the court-yard of the temple itself, and in front of 
that leading into the part assigned to Uie Legation, there were 
groups fighting — ^men with lanterns rushing to and fro, and 
gathering from all sides. He himself, beine descried by the 
Yaconins attached to the Legations (men the pen and not 
of the sword), was drawn aside ; and as he was a conspicnons 
object in his white sleeping costtime of jacket and pyjamas, 
they enveloped him in one of their own Japanese dresses. It 
was easy to understand that many minutes elapsed before he 
could obtain any attention to his demand that some of the 
guard should go into the house to our rescue. Nor was it, in 
effect, until all the assailants outside had been beaten off, or 
made good their retreat, that there was any thought of the 
Minister and those with him inside, or of the necessity of see- 
ing that those for whom they were fighting outside were not, 
in the mean while, being cut in pieces and deliberately assas- 
dnated withid. The whole guard had evidentiy- been sniv 
prised; every one had been asleep, and tamed into their 
goard-honseS) and not a single one of the hundred and fifty 
could have been on the alert 1 

When it was possible to compare the evidence of confused 
actors in this midnight tragedy, and gather the facts from all 
sources, the whole plot and execution came out tolerably dear- 
ly. On the body of one of the assailants killed on the spot, 
and also on the person of a second of their number badly 
wounded and made prisoner, a paper was found, declaring the 
object of the attack, and signed by fourteen names. One of 
these was taken from the wounded man all stained with his 
blood, in the presence of a member of the Legation ; so, as 
far as regards its authenticity as having been actually on his 
person^ there is no doubt whatever; whether it be equally 
certaui that each of the band were not thus provided, by or- 
der of tiieir employers, with a document to make the whole 
attack, in the event of Mure, appear to be the act of a party 
of lawless Lonins ammated with a feeling of mingled patriotism 
and hatred of the fordgner, for whom nobody could be held 
rem)nsible, is another question. 

Here, at all events, was the document, written, it appeared, 
in a sort of mountain patois by no means easy to decipher by 
educated Japanese. After receiving the Government transla- 
tion, I had others made by three different persons, all uncon- 
nected with each other, and although there were in one or 
two phrases considerable variation in the rendering, compared 
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with the official translalioD, there was not Bofficient between 
each of the l^ree to leave any doubt that we had arrived at 
the true sense. The following translation seemed^ on com- 
parison of all three, the best : 

* I, though I am a person of low standing, have not patience 
to stand by and see tne sacred empire defiled by the foreigner. 
This time, I have determined in my heart to undertake to fol- 
low out my master's will. Though being altogether humble 
myself, I can not make the might of the country to shine in 
foreign nations, yet, with a little faith and a little warrior's 
power, I wish in my heart separately (by myself), though I 
am a ])ersoQ of low degree, to bestow upon my country one 
out of a great many benefits. If this thing, from time to time, 
may cause the foreigner to retire, and partly tranquillize both 
the minds* of the Mikado and of the Government (Tycoon), I 
shall take to myself the highest praise. Regardless of my own 
life, I am determined to set out.' 

Here follow the fourteen signatures* 

It appeared the band of conspirators thus bound by an oath 
to attack the Legation and massacre all its inmates gathered 
together b^ previous concert in a house of resort to men of 
their class m the suburb of Sinagawa already referred to^ not 
half a mile from the Legation. It is quite possible they may 
have been in their lair actually watching me pass the previous 
day. Had the Government any information or suspicion of 
tins, and hence their extraordinary precautions? Or when 
they sent orders to the Governor of Nagasaki to seek to dis- 
suade me, 'o?i aecoitnt of the dcmgers o/ the route,'* from pro- 
ceeding overland; and afterward, when they dispatched a high 
officer, in the person of Takimoto, one of the Governors of 
Foreign Affairs, all the way from Ycddo to meet me at Iliogo, 
and again make strenuous efforts to turn me aside — if not from 
the continuance of the ioumey altogether, at least from Miaco, 
was this step motived oy some knowledge of a specific danger 
dogging my steps ? Evidence later obtained seemed .to con- 
firm such a supposition. Long alter the events I heard from 
Hr. Eusden, then officiating as her Majesty's Consul at Hako- 
dadifthat for some days before any intelngenoe of the event 
coiMpouibiy Aave aarrived^ even by express, fh>m Ycddo, tho 
Governor, on more than one occasion, showed a restless sort 
of anxiety to know if any tidings of my return had reached 
the Consulate ? When the intelligence actually arrived of m y 
return and the attack — received twelve days after the event 
by express — Mr. Eusden was immediately struck by the inter- 
* Or * tH^ manes of departed Mikados and Tycoon's.* 
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pretation the tidings gave to all these iDqaiiies, and the mark- 
ed interest shown previously for my safe return. It led to the 
conviotion in his nund that it was perfectly known at Hako< 
dadi some great danger was apprehended and impending at 

Yeddo. In effect, it became, immediately after the event, a 
subject of common conversatiou among the people at Yeddo, 
as I heard from various sources, that the attack emanated, not 
from a band of lawless Lonins, following their own evil courses, 
but from a Prince of Tsus-sima, who, after a collision with 
the Russians, and his Immihation by an interview^ forced upon 
liim by the commander of the Russian corvette. Captain Biri- 
liff, hearing a ' great foreign chler was at Nagasaki, in his im- 
mediate vidnity, and about to proceed overland to the capital, 
he had immediately dispatched some of his own people to fol- 
low and avenge the outrage he had suffered at the hands of 
the Russians, by murdering me on the road, and bringing him 
the head. This was carrying out the principle of soUaariU 
among European nations with a vengeance. The popular 
voice attributed the non- execution of this mandate on the 
road (where, considering how unguardedly we traveled, noth- 
ing could have been easier) to the circumstance that I had al- 
ready left before they reached Nagasaki, and advanced so far 
that they were unable to overtake our party before we left 
Osaca, after which we were traversing the territories of Da- 
imios ; and to have committed the deed within any of their 
dominions might bring those chiefs into trouble with the Im- 
perial Government, or produce a blood-feud between them 
and th^ own master, finally, it was generally asserted that 
their design had been, as they followea my steps the whole 
way, to set upon my party on the TotAJram Kanaga/ioa to 
Yeddo; but my unexpected detention at the former place a 
couple of days, and the uncertainty of their information as to 
the period of my departure, whidi was, in effect, left unde- 
dded until within a few hours of our starting, had disarranged 
their plans. This would account for the unusual excitement 
of the population by the "wayside, which made them turn out 
to watch my passage — assuming that some rumor of an in- • 
tended attack had got abroad — and, also, for the vigorous steps 
taken by tlie authorities to close up all the approaches, and 
especially the w^hole of the houses of resort in Sinagawa. 

\V"hatever might be the information possessed by the Gov- 
ernment authorities, it seems but charitable to suppose that it 
amounted to little more than vague rdmors that some design 
was on foot; for, assuredly, they gave me no spedal warning 
of a spedfic danger dther at Nagasaki or Hiogo, and, on my 
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return, merely sent to congratulate me on my safety, without 
the slightest hint that they had reason to believe some farther 
danger was still impending.* And it is equally certain, as the 
event proved, that within the gates of the Legation they took 
no extra precantioiis whatever to ^uard against a possible at- 
tack. To assume, therefore, that they were in possession of 
any posidve and precise information at the time woidd, imder 
the cironmstanoeSybe to charge them with direct compficity, 
and to suppose that the surprise of the ^iiard,so ostentatiously 
kept up for our defense, was a premeditated act of treachery. 
For a moment after an escape which in every way seemed so 
providential, with a laxness and tardiness of the guard which 
ought to have insured the success of such determined assail- 
ants, I may have felt disposed to charge thcni with a piece of 
Oriental Machiavelism worthy of an Eastern Feudalism or a 
*Moyen Age.' Upon more careful consideration of all the 
facts, I satisfied myself, however, that it was nothing more than 
their habitual ineptitude in all matters requiring prompt action, 
energy, and prevision. The Japanese can be lynx-eyed for a 
time, but the whole power of the Government does not seem 
able to insure in any of their employ^ a systematic, persistent, 
and nnsleeping vigilance. The offidal classes are lUl, from the 
highest to the lowest, too lazy and apathetic. Theirs is a lip 
and eye service always, in which they do as much as may be 
needful to keep then^ out of scrapes that would entail serious 
personal inconvenience, and prevent the loss of their places, 
and nothing more. The standard of duty is placed as low, 
under such circumstances, as is compatible with the perform- 
ance of any. Throughout the capital there are guard-houses 
at ^lort intervals, generally occupied by boys or superannuated 
old men, who spend their whole time (supposed to be devoted 
to the vigilant maintenance of order) squatted on their knees 

* The local press of China disseminated, as usual, some altogether errone- 
ous statements as to the real facts. I met several months afterward an ex- 
tract from the * Overland China Mail,' of July 12, copied into the 'Times,* 
and of conne widely cirenlftted, which ibnned an exoeflcnt illnitratioii of the 
* malice and recklessness with which facts are perverted, in order to tell against 
those who may be invested with authority, and which not even such peril as 
I had escaped could softeq or neutralize for a moment. 'It is believed that 
the Government sancdons these piroceedings.* It is abo reported that the 
Governor oiKanagawa had informed Mr. Alcock *rtal mmk teas the iUwiU^ 
thepeofile toicard )nm, that he could not give him assurance of being unmo- 
lested in his contemplated journey from Nagasaki to Yeddo.' The reader 
knows that, even .assuming the Governor of Nagaaaki, not Kanagawa, was 
meant, how entfavly devoid of truth such a statement is, and will see how in- 
geniously the warnings Mr. de Wit and I both received in common, and of a 
general danger, is made to torn upon personal ill will toward me alone. 
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and heels, and either dozing at their posts or smoking the pipe 
of apathetic idleness. Thus it was quite consistent with their 
whole system that Ikomono-no-kami, the unfoHuoate Regent^ 
should be massacred by a band of Mito's men immediately in 
front of the guard placed at the entrance of the moat bridge 
which leads to the Tycoon's palace. There would have been 
a want of fitness and congruity if he had been murdered any 
where else ! So I do not know that I could reasonably com- 
plain if my own fate so narrowly escaped being the same, and 
I had been slain in the midst of a large force of the Tycoonll 
body-guard, and the armed contingents of two Daimios charged 
with my safety. The leopard will not change his spots, nor 
the Japanese his nature, hecaose it pleases the Tycoon to enter 
into treaties with Foreign Powers, and throw npon them a con- 
tinned strain of yigilance and energy, to whidi they are wholly 
unused and unequal. 

The conspirators, or the Prince of Tsus-sima's emissaries, 
whichever be the most proper designation, having missed their 
prey on the road^ met, it appears, at their rendezvous in Sina- 
gawa the second night after my arrival, and there caroused and 
talked of the onslaught they were about to make. The Gov- 
ernment wished me to believe the number actually engaged 
-was only fourteen — those whose names were attached to the 
documents. Of course there would, in that case, be the fewer 
to seize after their escape, and they were willing rather to ac- 
cept the awkward dilemma of admitting that one hundred and 
fifty of their guards allowed less than a tenth of their number 
of assailants to penetrate and take possession of the Legation, 
and hold it, too, for ten minutes, than the additional responsi- 
bility of having to account for a larger number of assailuits. 

The number must, however, obviously have been greater, or 
nothing but treachery, and the certainty that they would not 
be attacked on their way, could account for what, without such 
aid, would have been an act of stupidity or madness on their 
part, in attacking by the front instead of at the ba6k, where 
the road was perfectly clear, and the house entirely open. 
They came, on the contrary, before midnight to the front gate, 
lying but a few steps back from the great high road, and, find- 
ing it closed, they escaladed the fence at the side. The gate- 
keeper, awakened by the noise, seems to have come out, and 
was instantly cut down, and killed on the spot. The^ then 
proceeded up the long avenue to the first court-yard, a distance 
of three hundred yards, passing all the guard-houses, and on 
their way killing a dog, which no doubt was barking his alarm 
•-—the only sentinel awake I A little fiurther on wey met a 
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horse-keeper of one of the Yaconins, who seems, unhappily for 

himself, to have been outside the stables, and to have crossed 
their path — him they killed also. A little £irther on still, a 
cook in ray service was met, and severely wounded. Finally, 
a watchman, who happened to be close to the gate of my court- 
yard, was seized as a guide, and, under threat of instant death, 
was told to show them * where the accursed foreigners slept.' 
One would have thought four men successively and a dog 
could not at intervals, and separated from each other at differ- 
^t points along the line, have been cut to pieces without noise 
enough to waken any guard. Not so, however. They crossed 
the upper court beyond the great porch or open gateway lead- 
ing alike to the front entrance of the Temple and the Legation 
iQiore to the right, and here it was they met one of onr watch- 
men. Terror-struck at finding himseu in the hands of such 
ndBSans, he seems to have given only a feigned consent^ and tried 
to make his escape. Being pursued, he was slashed frightfully 
across the body before he found temporary refuge in a lotus- 
pond. He survived, however, to tell nis own tale, and indeed 
ultimately recovered. They then appear to have told off three 
parties : one proceeded round to the back of the stables through 
a passage leading directly into the house ; another forced the 
gate of the court in which the main entrance was, and broke 
in the panels of the front door ; a third made their way into 
the Temple adjoining the entrance hall of the Legation and 
the back of the premises. From thence, after wounding a 
priest in their path, some thrust aside the screens which alone 
formed the partition, and entered there, while others, proceed- 
ing on, broke into a oonrt-yard. A Chinese servant of Mr. 
Morrison happened to be sleeping in the hall, and while listen- 
ing in breathless alarm to the furious blows at the front door, 
a man in chain armor, and masked, suddenly made his appear- 
ance from the Temple, forcing his way through a sliding panel. 
On this, with the instinct of his race, he glided stealthily and 
silently away, and apparently unseen, to bis master's room. 
Fortunately, it was one of the nearest in that part of the house, 
and awoke him in time to put a sword and revolver in his 
hands, which were lying by his side. Mr. Oliphaut, sleeping 
farther off, had by this time been awakened by the increasing 
tumult of the assault and the barking of a dog. Believing it 
was some fight among the servants, he seized a hunting-whip — 
the first thing to his hand — and ran down the passage, on which 
both Mr. Morrison's room and Mr. Russell's opened. To rouse 
the latter and ask if he had any arms was the work of a mo- 
ment ; but finding none, he turned back, and at this moment 
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encountered either two or three men advancing. One, imme- 
diately in front, he saw by the imperfect light of the stars in 
the act of aiming a blow with a two-handed sword at his head, 
and an unequal struggle began in the dark. Mr. Oliphant par- 
ried as he best could the blows, seeking to disable his assailant 
with the heavy end of the riding-wliip, while retreating or 
borne back toward the room where he had just left Mr. Russell. 
Fortunately, this gave Mr. Morrison time to throw back his 
screen opening on the scene, and to fire a couple of shots in the 
direction of the aasasains. At the same moment, Mr. Oliphant 
received two serious womids, and Mr. Morrison himself a cut 
on the forehead. The pistol shots, whether they took ^eot or 
not — ^and it seemed prooable that one, at least, of the attacking 
party was wounded— had the effect of checking the advance, 
during which pause they both retreated and gamed my room, 
meeting me, as I have stated, on my way out. 

When the mel^ was at an end, some minutes later, and we 
went over the premises, we found an entrance had been eflfect- 
ed from the Temple at another point, through some thin plank- 
ing into a little court, on which the room ofMr. Lowder, one 
of the student interpreters, opened. The mark of a bloody 
hand was found on the sloping roof of the bath-room, over 
which apparently some wounded man had made his escape ; 
and by the broken planking I picked up a sword and a leather 
purse, with a few cash and a seal in it, which had been dropped. 

From the various marks, it was plain that an entrance nad 
been effected at four points, and the assailants had come upon 
us in three separate directions. Whatever thw number, and 
it is unlikely that they should not have been more than three 
or four at each point, a portion of the band must have remain- 
ed on the outside long enough , to give employment to the 
guard when fairly roused from their slumbers, and that for 
several minutes. It is inconceivable, therefore, that the origi- 
nal number did not exceed fourteen. 

The danger did not seem wholly over when the first attack 
was repulsed. Frequent alarms, from different parts of the 
grounds, of the approach of an enemy, continued during the 
next two hours, originating, no doubt, in the individual mem- 
bers of the scattered band making their way through the cov- 
er of the surrounding woods to escape. And all did escape, 
except two who were killed on the spot, BeaHr hacked to 
pieces, and a third who was badly wounded. 'Ae next day 
three more were tracked to their lair, in Sinagawa, but when 
the police arrived, two had committed the Hara-kiru and were 
dead, while the third had done his work ineffectually and was 
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made prisoner. Later, the Govenior gave me information that 
fom* more had been heard of in a village some miles from Kan- 
agawa, where they had presented themselves, travel-soiled and 
wounded, demanding of the priest food and money. If they 
did not boast of their feat of arms, at least they seemed to 
have made no mystery of it ; bnt the priest^ alarmed, under 
pretense of borrowing the money, went to g^ve information, 
and they, naturally suspecting treachery, made off before he re> 
turned with tibe police. Two since then have been reported 
as also having been pursued, and, to avoid capture, killing them- 
selves. Of those nrst traced, and who had committed the 
Hararkim, there was a popular rumor that on their arrival at 
Sinagawa they had been bitterly reproached for cowardice by 
their chief — tlmj especially, as the only part of the band that 
had been in actual conflict with the foreigners. To which 
they replied that they had found us too well armed and ready 
to defend our lives ; but not the less, being conmiauded to kill 
themselves, they did so on the spot. One of these, it was said, 
had a pistol-shot wound ; and if so, lie must either have been 
in the foremost party at which Mr. Morrison fired two shots, 
or the last fired at by Mr. Lowder. 

The next morning, when day broke, the Legation presented 
all the appearance of a place which had been earned by as- 
sault and sacked. The front panels of the entrance had been 
broken through, the screen partition between the Temple and 
the hall thrown down. The fioors and walls of the passages 
were spattered with blood, the sliding panels crushed and 
broken, the furniture in many of the rooms was thrown down, 
and had been cut and backed in their blind fnrv, or in baffled 
rage at finding all empty. The musquito curtains were slash- 
ed, and the bedpost of Lowder's bed cut through, as well as 
a stout book on his table, as if they had sought to leave behind 
them tangible evidence of the strength of their arms and the 
keenness of their swords. They had careered through all the 
rooms in the house but those outlying chalets which Oliphant 
and Macdonald occupied, and the suite of rooms forming my 
own apartments at the opposite extremity. And that they 
should nave missed these of all others, the main object of their 
search, although the marks of their sabres were on the panels 
at the entrance, and one at least of their number must have ac- 
tually been on the threshold, is altogether inexplicable. Cer- 
tainly a more providential escape from w^hat, humanly speak- 
ing, seemed inevitable destruction, it is difficult to conceive. 
The fact of their having chosen the front avenue and entrance 
for thdr line of attack instead of the unguarded back, where 
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all was open, and, as they found at last, so thickly covered 
with wood that concealment and escape were alike easy, is dif- 
ficalt to explain. Had they come in that direction my death 
must indeed have been inevitable ; mine the first, if not all in 
succession, for the winding path down the hill led directly to 
my bedroom. 

JSarly the next mornings after a brief rest of an honr or two, 
I proceeded to visit the wounded among my tardy defenders 
and followers. On the way I saw the wounded prisoner, a 

yonng man of two or three and twenty, ill favored enough, and 
with a settled scowl on his face. Two of the juniors had seen 
him before, and, though bound and wounded, he expressed his 
rage that they had escaped alive. I saw tliat same head again 
months after, and its lines must have been strongly imprinted 
on my memory, for the likeness suddenly flashed upon me. 
At intervals along the avenue, I found three corpses stretched 
on the ground, two of them the bodies of the assailants, who, 
as I have said, had been frightfully hewn about. I have seen 
many a battle-field, but of sabre wounds I never saw any so 
homble. One man had his skull shorn clean through from the 
back, and half the head sliced off to the spine, whife his limbs 
only hung together by shreds. The other was equally savage- 
ly maimed and hacked. If they had counted on the total m- 
ertness of the guards, they certainly must have discovered 
their mistake long before the last of them left the grounds. 
As I looked on these mangled and hideous remams, and 
thought such as they were then it had been intended we 
should be, and such might still be the fate reserved for me 
from their confraternity, I confess to a shudder of mingled 
horror and disgust, quickly followed, however, by a deep feel- 
ing of gratitude to Him who saved us all from such a fate. I 
had need of trust in that same Providence to guard my steps 
in the way that lay before me, for vain seemed the help of 
man. Certainly the poation was not exactly diplomatic^ ac- 
cording to the ordinary acceptation of the term — ^a Minister 
under perpetual menace of assassination, and called upon to 
maintsin ids post, and defend the treaty-rights of a nation, 
not exactly by the sword, but by a bold front, in face of far 
more trying danger than such as ordinarily besets the soldier 
in the field. The wounded had all been dressed, but I ascer- 
tained that many of the injuries were comparatively slight, and 
clean cuts with the sabre, gun-shot wounds and thrusts, even 
with the sword, not having yet entered into the Lonins' tactics 
or means of attack. Some few were severe, and one of the 
Tycoon's guard died before evening. The following is an offi- 
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cial retaro of killed, wounded, and prisoners the Goyemment 

Beut me, to which should be added two of my own servants, 
a cook and a watchman, both severely wounded, and two of 
the inmates of the Legation, one so severely as to be partially 
maimed for life, the sinews of the left wrist having been sev- 
ered to the bone. There is probably not in all the annals of 
our diplomacy an example of such a bloodthirsty and deliber- 
ate plot to mubbiicre a whole Legation, and certainly none so 
boldly and recklessly carried into partial execution. 



Killed. 

One of the Tycoon's body-guard and one groom 2 

TwoofthoMMilaati 2 

Seoerely WamiBd, 

Two toldien, €9ie of the l^coonV, one of the Daimio^ Two 
porters, one at the outer and the other it the inner gate (one 

died the same day) , 4 

One of the assailants made prisoner 1 

One memher of the Lotion, 1 

Two Mrvants of the L^iation 2 

S^htly Womded, 

Seven of the Tycoon's guard 7 

Two of the Daimio's guard ••«.••••••.•••.•..• 8 

One priest in the Temple 1 

One member of the Legation I 

Total killed and wounded on the spot ......88 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The Lull after the Storm. — ^Immediate Froipects and Policy. 

The position of the British minister at Ycddo, after this as- 
sault on the Legation by armed men, undeterred and unchecked 
by the presence of a large guard of the Tycoon's, was full of 
embarrassment. One thing alone was evident and certain, that 
he could no longer trust to the Japanese Government to secure 
his safety in the capital. Yet to abandon it a second time, and 
after such an attempt to carry out the long-suspended menace 
to drive all the Foreign Representatives oxl% wonld be to give 
a triumph to violence, and to render a residence ever after im- 
possible, without a war, or some act of vigor on the part of one 
or more Foreign Powers, that should strike terror into the 
hearts of those who plotted such atrocious deeds. It was, 
above all, essential that the position of Foreign Ministers, as 
established by treaty, should oe mainUuned, if possible, without 
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essential change until their respective GoTemments oonld be 
informed of what had taken place, and thdr instructions re- 
oeiyed. How this was to be effected without great risk of re- 
newed and more successful attacks of the same nature by those 
now baffled and defeated in their object, and consequently still 
graver complications, was the question ; or, rather, whether I 
bad any means at my command by which the risk could be so 
far reduced as to make it consistent with prudence and a sound 
policy, in reference to the ulterior object, to remain. The utter 
untrustworthiness of any Japanese guard as a means of secu- 
rity had been abundantly demonstrated. And although, the 
morning after the attack, the Council of State sent one of the 
Governors of Foreign Affairs to congratulate ine on my safety, 
with an offering of some ducks and a jar of sugar to express 
their joy, I felt in no way disposed to accept dther their assur- 
ances of increased vigilance or their presents, for I held both 
to be of about equal value. I merely replied that I declined 
the last, and as to the first I also would adopt some means to 
secure myself in future from being surprised in the midst of a 
Japanese guard. ' Prave words !' as Fluellen says in the play. 
But what means had I at my disposal? Notwithstanding re- 
peated commands and instructions sent out from home for ef- 
ficient protection and some show of force in the Japanese wa- 
ters, there was at this moment but one dispatch-boat, the little 
' Ringdove,' within call at Yokohama for the protection of the 
Legation at Yeddo and the Consulate and British settlement 
at Yokohama, or any other interests in Japan. Considering 
how little we had been favored since the first opening of Japan 
under treaty, I ought, perhaps, to have considered myself for- 
tunate that I had any thing m the shape of a man-of-war with- 
in reach. The same emergency might have hapjpened twenty 
times over in the first two years, without a British ship being 
on the spot, or in Japanese waters. This, no doubt, was in 
part to be attributed to the greater magnitude and absorbing 
mte^est of China, which, even after the w^ar was over, gave 
ample occupation to the reduced fleet. The reiterated asser- 
tions of writers in the local press of Hongkong, not themselves 
exposed to any danger, of the unmeaningness of the constantly 
renewed threats of attack and extermination, may, unconscious- 
ly to the Admiral himself, have had some influence. Some- 
thing confirmatory of such views might even be found in the 
action of the American Minister, though he alone among the 
Representatives of all the Treaty Powers professed to believe 
devoutly, not only in the good faith of the Japanese Govem- 
ment| from whom these in&nalions of danger were perpetually 
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received, but in the absolute security of the Legations. I could 
feel little surprise, therefore, if those at a distance were often 
misled. Visitors, moreover, came in shoals by every steamer 
from China. All were naturally anxious to say they had seen 
the capital, and the Legation offering the only accommodation, 
or oondiUona indeed, under which British snhjeete conld visit 
it, I was very rarely withont guests, who came, stud their few 
days, and went away deliffhtSl to he able, on thdr retnm, to 
Bay tiiey had been to Yeddo. Of coarse, as visitors, the desire 
of every one about me was to spare them references to danger 
tending to disturb their short period of enjoyment. Much that 
they saw was novel and amusmg, and, pleased with their visit, 
they left Yeddo to speak of it as a charming place. As trav- 
elers will describe places they are not required to live in, and 
where they may have spent some pleasant days in the excite- 
ment of visiting new scenes, they naturally told the world what 
a beautiful country they had found, wnth a good-natured peo- 
ple, freedom to ride about, an outward show of guards and 
guarantees for security — all very true in some respects, but ut- 
terly misleading as to the real amount of security, or the true 
nature of our position in the capitaL Probably, the very same 
delighted visitors, if they had been compelled to take up their 
residence, would have very <juickly qualified thehr praises in 
the sense ascribed to Moore m speakmg of his beloved coun- 
try, Ireland, ^ Abeautiful country, sir, to live out of!' We have 
lately had many accounts of Iceland, than which it is difficult 
to conceive a more barren or wretched place of residence to 
those who are doomed by the accident of birth to live and die 
there, unless it be Aden, over the black scorire of which a 
burning sun from above sheds a scorching and withering blight. 
Some of these books reached me at Yeddo, and I could not 
help being amused with the jaunty way in m liich all the ac- 
cumulated horrors of 'geysers and volcanoes,' wide districts 
of ' extinct craters and fields of lava' (the homesteads of the 
poor Icelanders), are described as, upon the whole, very agree- 
able and charming features of the landscape ! It would be 
pleasant to set them down there for five years of their lives, 
and req[uire them to write a book e^fUr a more mature acquunt- 
ance with these charming friends had (qualified tiiem to |;ive a 
true picture. So it was w ith our unfading stream of vudtors 
to Japan; for even while the bloodstains were still on the 
sliding-panels and matting of the rooms, a new shoal arrived 
at Kanagawa, and, I have no doubt, thought it very absurd and 
very arbitrary in the Minister that he declined the responsibil- 
ity of any more of his countrymen at that moment in such ' a 
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charming place and ladies still reminded me that they had an 
inyitation to come with thdr husbmds and be put up at the 
Legation. Indeed, it is to the fact of ladies on one or two oo- 
casions having been quests at the Lection, I believe, that was 
mainly due J^miral Hope's indisposition to beUeve there was 
any broad foundation for the rumors of danger that reached 
him on the Chinese coast. It was not until he came to the 
spot himself, and that after an attempt at wholesale masBacre — 
calculated to carry conviction to the minds of the most skep- 
tical — that he could see the necessity for any anxiety or means 
of material protection. This 'was rather hard upon the mem- 
bers of the Legation, to whom the fair face of a countrywoman, 
and the very rustle of a silk dress, was what the flowers and 
the one tree in the garden of the governor of Iceland must 
have been to the Icelanders ! But if any one argued from such 
premisses that there could be no real danger in Yeddo, I should 
say it implied some ignorance of the fair sex. Without being 
altogether fire-eaters, in whom 

Danger and death a dread delight insjjire^ 

the seemingly most timid often find nerve for expeditions which 
many a masculine companion would w illingly avoid, if it could 
be escaped with any decent excuse. I think they like coquet- 
ting with danger, as they sometimes do with lovers, when -it. 
does not come in such a questionable shape as to threaten a too 
close intimacy with immediately disagreeable consequences. 
Just as dilettanti explorers of the geysers are said to enjoy the 
idea of 'rousing Strokr,' and can not resist a propensity *to 
throw him into a violent passion' for their especial amusement ; 
always hoping, after they have flung in their stones and sods 
to such a degree that he collects all his strength and shoots 
them baok into tibe air ^ in a hissing torrent,' £at thev won't 
faU upon thdr own heads! One can understand that the 
«tem^tipn to tease the geyser,' and to spend a week in Yed- 
do, with just a possibility of some * horrid adventure,' or, what 
is better, the narrow escape from one, after running the chances, 
to visitors generally, and to fair ones especially, is about equal, 
and consequently bad ffround for any inference as to the ab- 
sence of all danger. I could not help being struck with the 
striking analogy between the physical features in Iceland, so 
graphically described by recent travelers, and the moral char- 
acteristics and political state of Japan in the present day. For, 
although we had there, too, a good sprinkling of live and ex- 
tinct volcanoes, and no dearth of real earthquakes, the analogy 
goes much farther. If, as Buckle and other writers hold, tJbe 
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civilization of a people depends yery mnch upon its climate, 
are we not at liberty to assume there may be some sabtle ai^ 
flnity between the physical condition of the earth and her chil- 
dren — between the soil and those who live upon it? Certain 
it is that the incidents of travel, as described by these explor- 
ers of nature and students of physical phenomena, will admi- 
rably serve, miOcUis mutandU^ for a description of the moral 
conditions of this favored land. 

For instance, one traveler tells us that the ground in Ice- 
land is pierced in all directions, and puffs of steam, jets of wa- 
ter, and pools of seething fluid tell the visitor that he is stand- 
ing on a great caldron, the crust of which might be torn to 
fragments in a moment, were the riotous vapors denied the 
means of escape. He feels that hundreds of safety-valves are 
at work around him, and naturally wonders whether Iceland 
would not burst like a boiler if these should happen to be 
clogged or destroyed. 

Tms is precisely our position in respect to the moral ele- 
ments around ns ; and nothing conld more perfectly describe 
the situation of the Foreign legations in Teddo than the fol- 
lowing account of the capriciously savage proceedings of the 
centrid boilers of the region : 

^The larger fountains generally give notice of their inten> 
tion to play. This is only reasonable, for otherwise a curious 
traveler venturing too near the basin might be drenched with 
scalding water by a sudden eruption, or, worse still, whilst 
peering down a tube, might receive the jet in his face, and re- 
coil parboiled at a blow. The Kew Geyser, however, declines 
to give any intimation of his movements, and, therefore, as Sir 
George Mackenzie remarks, it is necessary to deal cautiously 
with him, unless assured from a recent outbreak that his hour 
is not yet come. The notice served upon the public^ In cases 
where due warning is given, consists of a series of detonations, 
which break on the ear like a report of distant artillerv. The 
Head Geyser makes the ground..quiver under your f(4t, aa if 
an infant earthquake were gamboling below. Gun after gun 
is thus fired at varying intervals, as much as to say that a 
grand performance is just about to commenoei and then the 
water begins to bubble in the pipe or to heave in the basin. 
Very frequently, however, the visitor, who rushes up panting 
and agitated on bearing the subterranean signals, is doomed 
to disappointment, for, after rising a few feet in a column, the 
liquid retires into the well, and leaves the spectator to ascer- 
tain (if the point is not already settled) whether patience is one 
of the virtues he really enjoys.' 
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• In the other respects, too, as well as in the hours of display, 
these thermal fountains are somewhat capricious in their pro^ 
ceedings. The quantity of water ejected^ the height to woiofa 
it is propelled, the mode of eyacuation adopted, differ aecord- 
ing to-drcamstanoes whidi can not be aocurately explained.' 

Philosophers tell us that the same law prevails in mechanics 
and pneumatics which obtains in morals and politics, and after 
reading such a perfect exposition of our great moral Geysers 
in this volcanic region of the antipodes, I can not doubt that 
the laws of action and development in both are identical I 
What the New Geyser is to travelers in Iceland, Yeddo is to 
the foreign residents in Japan — less fortunate than those, in be- 
ing obliged to stand permanently on the brink of this infernal 
caldron long after its capricious phenomena have ceased to 
afford either pleasure or amusement, and condemned to wait 
for ' something to turn up,' without the support Micawber de- 
rived from the hope that it ^ might be to his advantage.' 

However, under eidsting circumstances, there was no retreat 
possiUe. Even snpposing this last demonsCration had carried 
conviction to the mind of mj American collei^ue, the only othr 
er Fordgn Minister then in Yeddo^ and led him to revise his 
opinion that we were 'as safe in our I^ations as in Windsor 
Cfastle' — a favorite declaration oChis — I, for one, should have 
been as averse as ever he was to abandon the position. There 
was no longer any thing to gain, and every thing to lose by 
retiring. The conditions were all changed. The, reasons 
which furnished the strongest grounds for a temporary retire- 
ment from the capital then no longer existed. The Govern- 
ment of the country, at that time, made an ostentatious parade ^ 
of their inability to secure the Representatives of the Treaty \ 
f owers from outrage and murder, and fenced with their re- 
sponsibilities in regard to such grave obligations. They had 
subsequently, as a consequence of that step, very fully and for- 
mally acknowledged their responsibility, and recognized the 
force of their intemadonal obligations. True, it was now ob- 
Tions the means they had adopted, as I believe in good faith, 
had proved miserably inadequate, and all but utterly failed in 
the end. If the British Minister and the rest of Her Majesty's 
Legation were alive, this was manifestly due to a merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, under which a band of rnflSans failed 
to readi my apartment, notwithstanding they had snrpnsed 
the guards and poured through the house sword in hand, hold- 
ing possession undisturbed, save by such resistance as we our- 
selves were enabled to make, for a space of full ten minutes. 
They got lost in the labyrinths of passages, courts, and rooms, 
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and, missing their way in the darkness, never succeeded in find- 
ing my rooms, where, after the first melee, all the members of 
the Legation were collected for a last stand. But, on the snp- 
position that the Government had done their besti taking into 
aooonnt their habitual incapacity ia anch matters, were we to 
make it a oa&ua belU f Jf not, then the only motive for snch a 
step as striking the flag, and returning to Yokohama or on 
board ship, woudd be the personal safety of the members of the 
Legation. The risk of another and more snccessfnl attack of 
the same kind, despite an increased number of Japanese guards, 
was great, even in the opinion of the Japanese Government, 
who expressly declared that they could not guarantee me 
against a renewed and more desperate attempt. Yet to re- 
treat before danger and violence, where there is a chance of ef- 
fective resistance, whatever may be the personal risk, is too 
repugnant to our habits and feelings to be accepted lightly as 
an alternative. I felt the responsibility of any decision, and 
during these honrs of the night determined upon my course 
of action, till some more efficient means of defense could be se- 
cured. While the tocsin and almn-beUs were yet ringing 
through all the neighborhood, I sat down to write a di8pat<£ 
to the Commander of the ' Ringdove,' requesting him to come 
np to the anchorage off YaMo, and land me as strong a guard 
of marines and blue-jackets as Le could spare oat oi his small 
crew; and at daybreak, when all tarili.»r danger for that 
night ''vas over, I forwarded it by two mounted Yaconins. 
"Kavly the same day I cleared the house of my visitors — all, in 
fact, whose duty did not keep them in the Legation. About 
one o'clock Captain Craigie himself landed, with a guard of 
twenty of his best men, well armed, and, to my surprise, ac- 
companied by my French colleague. Monsieur de Bellecourt. 
He had been staying at Yokohama, but the moment he heard 
of the night's work, he generously put himself on board the 
* Ringdove,' with a party of his own countrymen, drawn from 
the ^Dordogne,' a French transport-ship, and determined to 
share the anxieties and perils of the position with me. I ao- 
quainted the Government with the steps I had taken to 
strengthen their hands, leaving the outer circuit of the grounds 
to their own forces, suddenly increased by them to 500 men, 
and reserving the defense of the house and grounds immedi- 
ately adjoining to our own people. During the afternoon a 
survey was taken of the scrambling buildings forming the 
whole of the premises to be defended, and we all returned with 
the conviction that a more indefensible position, against any 
determined attack by a large body of men, or even against the 
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more stealthy approach of mere assassins at night, could hard- 
ly have fallen to our lot. Sentries were placed when night 
drew near, so as at least to guard against our being surprised^ 
or murdered in our sleep. 

Foiled and baffled in their first desperate attempt, would 
they return with recroited ^roes and in larger numbers? 
Tlua was an annons qaestloii, which, as in the case of the gey- 
BBTBy it was impossible to answer in any satisfactory manner. 
The movements and ebullitions of the hostile elements in Ja- 
pan seemed to the full as capricions and beyond the reach of 
certain calcalation, now ' breaking out with unspeakable fury,' 
and again sabsiding into mildness and tranqoillity. We coold 
but hope an interval of rest might succeed this unusually vio- 
lent explosion. If we held our ground for even a week or two, 
while our enemies were chewing the cud of their disappoint- 
ment, and ruminating on farther violence, the Admiral might 
arrive. He had himself fixed the 15th of the month as the 
probable date of his arrival ; and although I could not count 
upon any certainty or rapidity of movement where Japan was 
in question, yet I knew he had received the Queen's commands 
to come in person with a portion of his squadron, and,ther^ 
fore, sooner or later he must come; fi>r,. although I had no 
&ith in the power of a scmadron or of ships of war genmlly 
bemg able to prerent witk an attack as this, and still less to 
extend any real protection if actually made, it had been de- 
eded at home that there should be.snoh evidence of watchful- 
ness and force at command as the presence of a squadron and 
the Admiral in person would afford. It is, indeed, hard to say 
what would or could give protection, if any one of the hostile 
Daimios chose to give the word for a massacre. Ships of war 
are only a protection in so far as they may deter the violent 
and factious from attempts, and to do this they must be in 
such number, and assembled with such previous declaration of 
determined action in a given eventuality as might overawe the 
hostile party in the country. On the other hand, the menacing 
presence of ships might just as likely prove a cause of excite- 
ment and jpolitical faaattdsm, prompting the more violent to 
acta of defiance. The first ox the long and dismal series of 
these political murders began with Russians for the victims, 
and when a much larger Russian fleet was on the spot than we 
are ever likely to have in Japanese waters, unless hostile meas- 
ures should be resolved upon. Nevertheless, it must also be 
said that the policy of Russia, which seems to consist in keep- 
ing no Diplomatic Agent at Yeddo, making no trouble about 
commercial rights, but always keeping a powerful naval force' 
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hovering about the Japanese seas, with commanders of a de- 
termined stamp, who, at the northern and other ports, are apt 
to ti^e the law into their own hands and vigorously enforce 
it, has apparently had the effect of making thein more respect- 
ed and feared tn«i any other Western Fowe^— respected be- 
canse they made themselves feared, one can not well doubt. 

It was well worth an effort, and any reasonable risk, to hold 
our position until the Admiral should come. When he arrived^ 
I could determine in a more definite manner my future course 
of action, with a knowledge of what amount of support and 
co-operation I could count upon in carrying out a given line 
of policy. The 15th carae and passed, however, and even the 
30th, and still no tidings of the Admiral. In the mean while, 
a surveying squadron, consisting of H. M. S. 'Actajon,' with 
three gunboats, came to our rescue. The news of the attack 
had reached Nagasaki ten days after the event by an express 
sent, from Yokohama, and Mr.Annesley, the officer in charge 
of the Gonsidate at the time, very zeidoasly sent a messenger 
overland to a bay where the ships were known to be. Cap- 
tain Ward, the senior officer, instantly set sail for Teddo with 
his little fleet, donbly welcome from the ready zeal with which 
he hi^d come to our aid, in what he rightly judged to be a po- 
sition of some anxiety, if not peril. The evidence it seemed to 
furnish, that when imminent dangers threatened, resources, 
even when least expected, were never far to seek, made his ar- 
rival still more opportune. It must have seemed to the Jap- 
anese something weird, as if ships could be evoked out of the 
sea when wanted. This relieved me of all anxiety for the se- 
curity of the Consulate at Kanagawa, and also of the British 
community at Yokohama, which had been left to the guardian- 
ship of the Dutch brig, the *■ Camel ot,' in attendance on my 
colleague, Mr. de Wit^ at that anchora ge. Immediately on 
hearing of what had taken place, Mr. de Wit, who was on his 
way to Yeddo, wrote to the Japanese Government, sa3ring he 
saw their promises of protection could not be safely trusted, 
and therefore declined to take up his residence in Yeddo nntil 
he had received fiirther instructions from his Grovemment. 

Thus a month passed wearily and anxiously enough, as will 
be readily conceived, checkered only by two reported gather- 
ings for an attack on the American Minister's residence, who 
had no European guards. But the one came to nothing be- 
yond a reported reconnoitring of the defenses by a body of 
armed men to the number of fifty or more, and another night 
by the firing of two shots, a general turn-out of his guards, and 
alarm in all the quarter, with the fire-bells sounding the tocsin. 
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HoiTy indeed, tlus month was passed may best be realised hy 
a slaooe at the divers reports that reached me from day to day 
of farther machinations, and the arrest of one or two of the 
assailants. Most of these came from my inde&tigable French 
coUeaffae, as we always interchanged our secret reports^ glean- 
ed wiUi so ranch labor and difficulty. Surrounded as we were 
by Government officials, whose chief business was to prevent 
any information reaching us but such as they thought fit to 
give — and that was exceeding little, and bad of its kind — we 
were driven to means we should not otherwise have sought, 
perhaps, in order to supplement their spare allowance of truth. 
Here are a few extracts from the bulletins as they arrived : 

*Le d'Aoflt. — On dit que le premier Ministre des Affaires 
^traogftres, on des Princes k forteresse, ne ferait pins partie de 
Gorogio— Kondze Tamata no Elami anrdt M oblige de ie- 
tonmer dans son domaine, sitn^ en Simosa (forteresse de Said- 
jado^. Selon les bruits qui courent, Les malveillants de la 
provmce de Istals en Pjousin (la proTince de Mito) annuent 
Dris6 les portes de son chateau," etc Si ces donn^es ^taient 
exactes, elles sentiraient bien la gaerre oivile, on nn commence- 
ment de guerre civile.' 

* 2"* d'Aotit. — Je viens d'avoir avcc . . . un entretien dont 
je vous parlerai k Toccasion, parceque j'ai 6te frapp6 du pen 
d'interet que ces messieurs semblent apporter sur questions les 



ment. v raiment, je ne sais si jo vois mal, mais il me semblo 

Sue tons ces gens-l^ n'^proavent gudre de Bouci pour dire k 
emi-mot, Ah, mon Dien I laissez-noos done tranqnilles avec 
tontes vos grandea jdirases ! O'est compris I H n'en sera ni 
pins ni moins I H semble qn'ils soient k bont de patience, et 
quMls supportent tout comme des gens on condamnU on d6- 
<dd6s ( je vois plut6t d&ddU que eondamn^? 

*8"* d'Aotlt. — Je ne vons confirme pas encore Texactitade 
de mon hridt de ce matin sur Pattaque des Ministres. Mais je 
vais vous donner, sous toutes reserves bien entendu, les ren- 
seignements qui viennent de me parvenir, et qui sonL d'une na- 
ture trop s6rieuse pour ne pas necessiter d'autres controles. 

' Voici ce qui vient de m'etre dit par un Japonais. Est-ce 
un emissairef Est-ce homme franc? O'est ce que nous sau- 
rons bientot. . Je rapporte seulement. 

* II y a encore k Yedo des Mito Xonines: avant hier les 
membres dn Gorogio, Nhito Kino Kami et Matsdaura Bon-^ 
zen no JBkmi^ sortant dn palais, ot ils avaient M visiter le Tai- 
ooon, ont M attaqu^s par des Lonines, qui se sont jet^, le sa- 
bre k la main, snr lenrs norimons. Lear garde ont fiut bonne 
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ooDtenanoe, et pendant qn'ils oom1>attaient, lenn nudtres pou- 
yaient sortir et rentrer chez enx Bans blessures.' . . « • *Les 
denz attaques auraient mccessives^ c'eat k dire, que lea 
deux membres du Gorogio, sortant 4 |>eu pr^s ensemble (mais 
oependant sdpar^ment) du palais, auraient ete attaques par la 
meme bande.' .... 'Les gardes de I'un des deux Ministres 
auraient r^iissi a faire deux prisonniers. Les assaillants de 
rautre Ministre auraient prit la fuite.' 

*Y a-t-il eu attaque? Ou toute cette histoire n'est-elle 
qu'une broderie? 11 est important de la savoir, afin que j'e- 
loigne de moi ces porteurs de fausses nouvelles. Et encore 
avcc tout ce quo nous savons, voyons et supposons, ne peut-on 

Sas 88 demander (car Ttaiment Fesprit se deprave ea oontaot 
e tant de myst^res et de subterfuges), en cas oH il y anrait 
en r^lement attaque, si cette attaqne 6lait eirieuae ou aeole* 
ment thidiraUr 

* 11"* d'Aoilt. — Ce matin vons anrez reyu comme moi Pavig 
d rinquietude du Gouvemement an sujet d'un famenx JLcnine 
d6 Mito, qni vient de a'^ohapper — on le tenait de anryeillance 
et il a disparu.' 

1 14"« d*Aot\t. — Je vous felicite bien de ce succds (a secret 
and confidential conference with the Ministers), au moins ils 
finiront peut-etre par ouvrir les yeux !' 

d'Aotit. — Les grandes affaires Japonaises seraient 
annoncees, c'est k dire, celles qui concernent les relations du 
Taicoon avec le Mikado au sujet de mariage — le mariage au- 
rait lieu. La future Imperatnce ou Taikooesse {mia en Jap- 
onais) arriverait de MkuBO dans le nenn^me mois de cette an« 
n6e^-o*e8t k dire, vers le mois d'Qctobre. 

*Le Taiooon irait lai*m6me Fannie prochaine & Miid^o snr 
une escadre J aponaise, et non par terre.' 

Then followed, on the 17th, a menadne placard <hi Ando 
Tsusimano Kami's door^ followed^ on Uie IStb, hj an at> 
tack, real or simulated, on the American Legation* M. de 
Bellecourt might well say M'esprit se deprave' in such an at- 
mosphere of assassinations, menaces, and rumors, each day 
bringing its contingent. I will complete this page of our his- 
tory in Japan by a copy of a memorandum made at the time 
for the Foreign Office, of ' rumors and reports' in circulation 
from day to day in Yeddo and Kanagawa, which reached me 
from other sources. 

* The Governor of Yeddo, a few days after the attack on 
the Legation, was said to have been murdered in his house by 
a band of Lonins in lesffue with those who attacked the Le- 
gation, and in rarenge Snr the vigor with which these were 
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being pursued. Next day ho was said only to bo sick, and 
suspended for the moment in his office. Finally it appeared 
that he had oommitted the Harapkiru, having ofiended by in- 
truding his opinion at a grand oonncil of Daimios (he not be» 
ing a Daimio). The conndi was said to have been convoked 
to determine whether the Tycoon ahotdd obe7 a mandate to 
go to Miaco to pay homage to the Mikado^ as a prelimmary 
to a marriage with the daughter of the latter, and the compo- 
sition of certain differences for some time existing. The Gov- 
ernor sent in a very strong but ably drawn-up opinion against 
it. This opinion was adopted, but a rival and former Govern- 
or took advantage of the opportunity to ruin him by charging 
liim with a violation of the laws in offering it. Upon tliis had 
been grafted a report of a duel between two Daimios. It was 
a " cheel d morf'' it seems, but not a hand-to-hand fight. 

* Three Lonins were reported to have been watching the 
new stockades and fences putting up at the Legation, and to 
have said with bitterness tney were too strong to be broken 
through.' (A great mistake on their jpart^ if thejr ever arrived 
at the conclusion; for I demonstrated to the chief offidals on 
service some tune after this that the separate bamboos could 
all bo slid upward, and any number of Lonins might enter 
without the least noise or difficulty.) 

*The Governor of Kanagawa urged the danger of an attack 
on the British Consulate, and wished Captain Vyse to go over 
to Yokohama, where he would be more easily protected, and 
in the iijeau time to admit a party of Yaconins inside his 
bouse. The Ministers urged the same thing Avhen the inter- 
view took place. Three nights before, all the gates of the 
streets about Kanagawa were closed, and the servants spread 
an alarm that the Lonins were at hand, and already engaged 
with the Uaimio's guard on the hill. Four were actually 
seized in a tea-house, which was surrounded, and but one es- 
caped. There did not seem to have been any fight, but a 
body of them were about, giving countenance to rumors of an 
intended attack on the Consulate. Captain Yyse had a guard 
of seven men from the ^ Ringdove," and a Dutch brig of war 
and a French armed transport were close in at Yokohama, in 
Ihe absence of any British ship^ for the protection of the For- 
di^ settlement.' 

Yesterday a report came in that two men had presented 
themselves at the Prince of Satsuma's Kmniyaski (or Palace) 
demanding refuge, and on being refused instantly lulled them- 
selves. 

Afterward modified into a report that ' £iftY men demanded 

ii.-~n 
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entranoe aod saneiiiary, and on being refosed killed the sate- 
keeper and dispersed. Again, that one only presented him- 
8C^ asked asylam for fifty, and on bdng lefofled killed himself 
sure of being denounced !' 

I may as well add here, though the aooonnt reached me 
somewhat later, the translation of a letter said to have heen 
lefl ill their house by four offioeis of thePrinoe of Mito, who 
have made themselves Lonins. 

M 9th of 8lh month. 
*We become Lonins now, since the foreigner gains more 
and more influence in the country, unable tranquilly to see the 
ancient law (of Gongen Samu) violated ; we become all four 
Lonins with the inteution of compelling the foreigner to de- 
part.* 'Akiyama Tetsondjiko. 

^TAXftHI TOM^GOBO. 

'Atsouxi €k>BO. 

^MnSOVKGX SiLUDiu' 

• • 

Such were the conditions under which the Legations in 
Yeddo had to be maintained during the month anooeeding the 
attack of the 6th July. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Ur. Olipbant, the Secretary of Legation, sent ITomc for the Onre of hit 
Wounds. — Bearer of the Tycoon's autograph Letter to the Quern, urginpj 
the Non-opening of more Ports for a Term of Years. — Confidential Inter- 
riew with tlM Pxeddent of the OonncQ ind Minuter of Foreign Affidn.-— 
Beramtf of Foreign Belations in Japan. 

The rumors and reports in general circulation, given in the 
last chapter, will have sufficiently shown the harassing and 

* It is veiy interesting to note ihe coifoot rfmilaritj that exists between 

the Feudal laws and institutions of Japan now, and those which marked onr 
own national life in the Anplo-Saxon era. In England every freeman was 
bound to find a lord, a burgh, or a guild to become security for him, and if 
he could not do tliis he bMaone *a frimidluB man.* Now a fHendless man 
was synonymous with a stramger or an * outlaw.* Every man who met him 
had a right to kill him. This is precisely what exists now in Japan. As a 
noble or the head of a bouse is responsible for all who are of bis family or 
claim hia protection, when any of his people are resolved npon a despoato 
enterprise, they formally renounce the protection and declare themselves 
Lonins — in other words, * outlaws' and 'friendless men' — after which no one 
is responsible for their acts, and this is considered highly honorable and a 
proper thing to do. 
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critical position of the Foreign Representatives in Yeddo. I 
had resolved on sending home Mr. Oliphant, disabled for the 
time by his wounds, and to make him the bearer of the Ty- 
coon's letter to the Queen, together with my own dispatches, set- 
ting forth as fully and accurately as I could the state of affairs. 
It was natural to expect that the Government would be mainly 
guided by snch information as it might be in my power to af- 
ford on the spot, and there was a creat deal that Mr. Oliphant 
could personally supplement fromnis own observation, haying 
both seen and sof^red mnch in the short period ^his second 
sojoarn in the capital. The better to prepare him for this re- 
sponsible duty, I took him with me on several occasions in my 
conferences with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and more es- 
pecially the two last, which were both confidential and secret, 
none of the usual officers and attendants being allowed to hear 
what passed. This was an opportunity I had long desired for 
speaking out openly and freely to the Ministers as to their gen- 
eral policy and the dangers incident to it ; but the difficulties 
in the way of so great an innovation on the established mode 
of intercourse, where all interviews with the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives were public, and every thing that passed took place 
in the presence of the Governors of Foreign Affairs and a large 
retinae, of subordinate officials and attendants, were so serious 
that I had hitherto sought in vain for an occarion when I could, 
with &ir prospect of success, make the proposition to send 
them all away. The circumstances were peculiarly favorable 
now, and I therefore determined to make the effort. I calcu- 
lated that I held in my hand means which, properly used, would 
not fail to convince tnem it was their interest to yield, and the 
result proved I was not mistaken. I went to present Admiral 
Hope, who had landed the day before, together with Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, the Governor of Hongkong. I knew the Jap- 
anese Government was most anxious for the success of their 
own proposition to defer the opening of the ports, and were 
satisfied this could not be attained unless with my support. 
Thev were not quite at their ease, either, about the view that 
mignt be taken by Her M^estv's Goyemment of the late at- 
tempted massacre, and Mr. Oliphant was just about to take his 
depaiture for England with the Tycoon^s letter and mv dis- 
patches on both £ese subjects. Lastly, I had reason to know 
they were much disquieted and anxious about the proceedings 
of the Russians who had located themselyes in the island of 
Tsushima. Profiting, then, by this rare combination of favor- 
able circumstances, after a few minutes' conversation on gen- 
eral matters, I told them that the present aspect of affairs in 
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Japan, and the state of its foreign relations, were very critical ; 
that the proposition of the Government that we should aban- 
don important treaty rights, at the same time that an attempt 
had been made, in the heart of the capital, to massacre every 
one in the Legation, would naturally demand some resolution 
on the part of Her Majesty's Government of a decisive char- 
acter ; and, that they might have the latest and best informa- 
tioii^I was about to senaMr^Olipluttit, crippled as he was by 
his wounds, to give in ]^r8on more fiaHll aetails tiian I ooidd 
possibly write. In this view, also, I had brought him with me, 
notwithstanding the state of his health, that he might hear what 
tiieJfinisters should desire to say, after hearing some things I 
also wished to say to them of Yery grave importance, but which 
I could not communicate otherwise than confidentially, and to 
no one but themselves. I added I. was of course aware it was 
contrary to their custom, but now they had entered into new 
relations with Foreign Powers, they must see the necessity, 
from time to time, of adapting their modes of intercourse to 
the exigencies of a new situation, and that it was not in their 
interest that what I had to communicate should, in the first in- 
stance, reach any ears but theirs. They were evidently strong- 
ly impressed with the novelty and importance of my proposi- 
tion, and a conviction of the expediency of hearing what Ihad 
to eommmiicate; for, after a leeble redstanoe, and more for 
appearances. possibly than from any strong wish to succeed,' 
they consented, first, to the withdrawal of all the Governors 
of Foreign ABSms except three ; then these also ; and, lastly, 
the Ometsky, or chief spy, with all the subordinates and attend- 
ants of every description. I, on my side, had previously ar- 
ranged the withdrawal at the same time of Sir Hercules Rob- 
inson and the naval officers, which prevented the appearance of 
any thing derogatory or invidious, as a concession on their side 
only. I then drew my chair nearer to the Ministers, made Mr. 
Myburgh, acting as my secretary and Dutch interpreter, come 
between us, with only room for the Japanese interpreter of the 
Miinsters,Mori7ama, on the mats, ana with tibe Admiral and 
Mr. Oliphant drawn dose on my left also. The conversation 
was carried on in a tone so low that, had any one been belund 
the screens in the vicuiity, the Ministers must have felt it would 
have been impossible to overhear what was passing. 

After three hours thus spent it was getting late, but so slow 
is the process of a double translation that neither the Ministers 
nor I had concluded what we each wished to say. It was ac- 
cordingly agreed that the conference should be renewed the 
next morning at eight o'clock, as the Admiral was to embark 
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in the afternoon. It was most satisfactory, in this beginning 
of better things, that the second Minister, when we were really- 
done, declared that he had often desired such an opportunity 
of speaking without reserve, and certain it is that he evinced 
the deepest interest in the oommiinication I made, and the ut- 
most anxiety that the conference should not be nnduly cur- 
tailed, while he, on his side, entered spontaneonsly upon very 
delicate revelations for a Japanese. I consider this 14th. of 
Angnst saw a new phase commenced, and it will, I think, be 
f^ecn hereafter that tnis striking innoyation marks an epoch in 
the history of our relations.* The want of such opportunity 
for confidential exchange of opinions and information I had al- 
ways felt to be an insuperable obstacle to any steady or sure 
progress with Japanese rulers. This was the first commence- 
ment of really confidential relations, and was not only a pres- 
ent benefit, but might prove the pivot on which all future in- 
tercourse between foreigners and Japanese would turn. To 
penetrate them with views which I could only hope to recom- 
mend to their acceptance if I could secure the means of speak- 
ing to them confidentially, and without a crowd of officials and 
Witnesses of all dasses, was an advantage of the utmost im- 
portance to the nuuntenance of that good understanding it had 
Been my mioeasing efifort to establish, and one the more to be 
rejoiced in that it was calonlated to be equally benefioud to 
both countries. 

I can not, of course, make any statement here of what passed 
in these two important interviews, but .the past, the present, 

and the future were all discussed in the most earnest and am- 
icable spirit on both sides. And I can not help hoping that 
much information was given and received, which placed the 
relative position and interests of the two countries, and, indeed, 
of Foreign Powers generally, with Japan in a much clearer 
light than they had ever appeared before to the Japanese Min- 
isters, and by so much, at least, on a more satisfactory and in- 
telligible basis than had previously been found possible. 

My persistence in remaining at the Legation after the at- 
tack, merely gathering round it some better and additional 
means of defense in a guard from H. M. S. * Kingdove,' and tak- 
ing my usual rides with no better defense than a number of 

* Innoration of any kind in meh a oonntry, however expedient and neces- 
snry, is, trnfortnnatelj, always a source of danger to those wlio take the initi- 
ative. I was not snrprisod, therefore, to find later, that in a document said 
to have emanated from a body of malcontents assembled round Miaco, under 
covert protection of some of the leading Daimioa hostile to foreigners and to 
the Tycoon, this departure from established cnstom, among others, was ennr* 
merated as ono of the crimes for which his Goremment vas denounced. 
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useless Yaconins, had borne good fruit. It was not without 
some risk, certainly ; but nothing is to be obtained in the pres- 
ent state of Japan without risk, and danger too, and the stake 
was snffieieDtly important to justify the Btep. Our position in 
the oi^ital I am persuaded had been more firmly established 
in conseqaenoe, and at the very time it seemed most endanr 
gered and shaken. The attitude taken by M. de Belleconrt 
and myself tended, I think, to hold those in check, whoever 
they might be, who thought the Foreign Bepresentatiyes wm 
to be finally driven from the capital by menace and violencCy 
and so far must have discouraged renewed attempts. These, 
taken in conjunction with the new relations just established 
with the Government, were important results of what I may, 
almost without metaphor, term our six weeks' campaign in the 
capital — held against all enemies in what might, in a military 
point of view, certainly be deemed a most indefensible position 
— even against Lonins (if such were our enemies), with no bet- 
ter arms than swords, but of untold number and under power- 
Mprotection. 

These two results went fiir even to modify my opinion of 
our position in Japan in reference to the future. And if a 
two years' experience in the country would not allow me to 
write in a very sanguine spirit, yet I could not help taking a 
more hopeful view ofposnole improvement than I snould have 
felt iustified in but a few weeks earlier. 

The position of the Foreign Representatives in Japan was 
indeed without precedent, certainly, in modem times. For 
any parallel we must go back to the Middle Ages in Europe, 
and to our early relations with the Sublime Porte, when Con- 
stantinople represented 'the East,' and ambassadors did not 
always escape personal indignities, and performed their duties 
in danger of the Seven Towers if they gave offense to the 
Grand Turk. It is not surprising, therefore, if this conflict be- 
tween, actualities and diplomatic canons of a later and more 
civilized era, founded on existing international law and jisages, 
should carry something of perplexity with it, and prove a 
source of harasBing anxiety to those who were compelled by 
th&i position to try and reconcile the two. To maintain 
treaty rights without resort to the only arguments carr^dng 
weight; to preserve peaceful relations, and yet neither oom- 
promise the true interests nor the dignity ot his country, con- 
stitute only a few of the more trying condit ons attached to a 
Diplomatic Mission in Japan. Diversity of opinion as to how 
such seeming impossibilities may best be compassed is inevita- 
ble, where many minds and interests are concerned. This was 
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well illustrated by the communications I received from my sev- 
eral colleagues at the time as to the conclusions to be drawn 
from passing events, and the course of action which might 
most fitly be adopted onder the circnmstanoes. But these dl> 
yeraities of opinion were rather the natural fruit of iJie atmos- 
phere of dooDt in which we were placed by the absence of any 
positive information or thoroughly reliable data as to passing 
events, the real state of parties, or the action of the Govern- 
ment^and never caused any real divergence of action or disac- 
cord among the members of the Corps Diplomatique, with the 
one lamentable exception already referred to in the case of the 
American Legation. Indeed, in the midst of all the troubles 
and anxieties inseparable from the position of a Foreign Min- 
ister m Yeddo, the uninterrupted harmony and cordiality of 
my relations with all my colleagues was one of the few condi- 
tions of our exile on which I can look back with unmingled 
satisfaction. 

As to the actual state of our relations, there was, indeed, 
much room for improvement. Life was insecure, trade was 
bdpg daily restricted, and no remonstrance, protest, or argu- 
ment withm the scope of diplomatic means h^ hitherto much 
availed to turn the authorities from a policy the manifest tend- 
ency of which was to nullify the treaties, restrict all inter- 
course, and ultimately revert to the former state of isolation 
by the expulsion of foreigners. To make trade unprofitable 
by restrictions, extortions, and prohibitions imposed on their 
own people, with whom their power is absolute, and render 
life not only so insecure, "but intolerable in the conditions of 
residence, that no foreigner would long submit or find such an 
existence endurable, seemed really to have been the chief ob- 
ject kept in view during nearly two years. This was the 
summary of thdr policy ; and if these milder measures failed, 
the bravo's sword, for assassination, was always in reseirve, and 
held m terrohm over tiie heads of tiie intruders on their soil, 
to be resorted to as occasion might serve, without ruth or 
scruple. 

Who were the authors of this truly Oriental system, in 

which bad faith and assassination were the most prominent 
features? The Tycoon, by the month of his Ministers, speak- 
ing as a Government, denied all parentage and repudiated all 
responsibility. As to the systematic obstructions and restric- 
tions of every kind, in which Government agents were the act- 
ive instruments, they were either denied, or defended as being 
no other than legitimate measures to insure regularity and 
prevent smuggling. So of obstructions to all intercourse with 
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the people, or freedom of aotion on the part of foreigners, those 
which oovJd not be proved against them were denied ; and 
what could not be denied, even by Japanese, was defended as 
evidence of good faith, and neoessarj to our protection from 
the evil-diqposed»^who at the present moment abound, and are 
very dangerous even to the Government, though all ontcastSi 
and men of low decree P 

Such had been the continuous and unclianging course of 
events since the first hour of tlie opening of the ports. The 
situation of all the Western Powers at this moment miglit bo 
summed up in a few words. The treaties had, in all their 
more important stipulations, been systematically and persist- 
ently inoperative ; and they now proposed, as a political ne- 
cessity imposed upon them by the nature of the case and the 
exasperation of the public mmd, the snspendon of all further 
exeontion, by deferring the opening of other ports for a term 
of years. Having thus provided agmnst any development of 
trade, and avowed the necessity of preventing its eztenrion for 
the present, under plea of which they were doing much to de- 
stroy ity they also allowed the lives of the Foreign Eepresent- 
alives, and all other foreignerSi to be so demonstrably inse- 
cure, that the authors of such a system might be pardoned if 
they counted with some certainty upon their not being long 
molested by the presence of such hated intruders into the 
country. Trade hampered and manacled, life menaced, nation- 
al rights violated, with outrage to the flags, and without a hope 
of redress or amelioration — all with impunity. This, in resu- 
me, depicts the situation. 

Yet even among Europeans, and the Representatives of 
Foreign Powers, there were not wanting some who were dis- 
posed to give a much more favorable interpretation of the 
mcts. Several posable, if not plausible explanations of the ap- 
parent inconsistenOT and hall measures of the Japanese execn- 
* tive, consistent wim the absence of any really hostile animns 
on their part, were saggested. First, the necessity of prevent- 
ing the shook of a too abrupt transition from an old to a new 
state of things— -in trade as in political relations. Secondly, 
the necessity of avoiding a revolution in tlie country, with 
which the Government said they were threatened, by parties 
opposed to them profiting by the excitement and confusion in- 
cident to such radical changes in the policy of the nation, pow- 
erfully assisted as these might be by a large class affected in 
their interests by a rise of prices entirely attributed to a new 
order of things, contrary to old laws and customs. 

Thirdly, pressed by these and other causes of dissatisfaction 
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and trouble inddent to all sadden and great changes, it was 
further suggested that the €k>Temment probably saw itsdf 
compelled by its critical position to keep up with any hostile 
party the appearance of making nothing but unwilung and 
compulsory concessions to prevent their rushiog into open re- 
bellion, in which foreigners and the native Government alike 
would become objects of attack. Equally might they have 
been corapellod to do the proposers of an agreement to suspend 
execution of some clauses of the treaties, and from the same 
circumstances. Nor can it be denied that in this line of argu- 
ment there is much appearance of reason and truth. Of de- 
cided bad faith as regards protection to foreigners for their 
lives I did not think there was any sufficient evidence. No 
doubt there was a total failure of justice in the punishment of 
those who took life, and nearly equal fatuity was shown in the 
measures ostensibly Ukea for thetr protection. But much of 
this may be inherent in their system of administration and spe- 
cial circumstances, not perliaps very fully known to us. The 
first may have been due to a political necessity in r^ard to 
powerful and hostile Daimios who protected their instruments ; 
and as to the insufficient and inappropriate means they suc- 
cessively took to prevent life being taken, all that could be said 
is that they seemed a good de.il m accordance with their ha- 
bitual modes of proceeding, and a nation's habits can not be 
exchanged in a year, even in matters of police. I acquitted 
them of deliberate bad faith in the latter particulars, and be- 
lieved that they really desired to afford tne protection they 
professed, because, had they ever willed or consented to a gen- 
eral massacre, there was nothing whatever to have prevented . 
a St. Bartholomew or a Sicilian Vespers on a small scale. We 
were but a handful of foreigners, all counted, not two hundred 
I tfeonk, scattered in four ^fiBsrent ports, incapable of any ef> 
fectiye resistance, and generally deprived of means of escape ; 
in Yeddo alwaya--for on those rare occasions when a ship of 
war happened to be at the anchorage, it lay of necessity some 
V five miles from the shores. Bodies of irresponsible Lonins, 
outlaws, and outcasts could always be secured to attack a Le- 
gation or assassinate a foreigner, and if one attack failed an- 
other and another might follow, and in the end make success 
certain. I think this is conclusive. That their protection was 
ineffective, and always would be so unless close imprisonment 
within four walls in the midst of a guard of jailors were ac- 
cepted, was, in my opinion, however, equally certain. Even 
Mr. Harris's faith in his own safety bad this important reserva- 
tion, * so long as be observed the precautions recommended by 
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the Japanese GovcmmeDt, and used by the Japanese them- 
selves.' What those precautions were had been sufficiently 
shown. Tlieir inability, by any other and less objectionable or 
inadmissible means, to protect the Legations in Yeddo effect- 
ually, either from insult or murder, while there was undoubted 
evidence of an actively liostile party seeking their destruction, 
was so clear that I am convinced no British Minister, so long 
as this state of things should last, could be fitly resident in 
Yeddo without means of defense drawn from our own forces. 
This involved a guard permanently for the Legation, and a 
mounted escort of £iiropea& or Indian troopers. The footing, 
in a word, would be somewhat like that of a Resident in ^dia 
exposed to a similar danger, though it might and would, of 
course, be on a much less expensive scale. A guard of from 
twenty to thirty men at the Legation, and a mounted escort 
of a dozen troopers in addition, and, finally, a residence built 
with some, reference to attack and in a defensible position, 
would, I conceived, meet the requirements of the case. With- 
out some such provision, loss of life, fresli complications, and 
treatment so injurious that it could not long be tolerated with 
any regard to our national credit, could not be otherwise than 
inevitable. We can only look for a cessation of danger, and 
the necessity for such measures from some political change in 
the country — cither increased strength of the executive, or di- 
minished vigor and daring in the party or parties now appar- 



Tycoon over our bodies. 

In these conclusions I was glad to find Admiral Hope, when 
, once on the spot, and able to judge as to what the actual con- 
ditions of a residence in Yeddo were, entirely concurred. I 
am, indeed, bound to say, when he last arrived nothing could 
be more cordial than the desire he manifested to give Her 
Majesty's Representative the most effective support. And it 
was quite evident, from the interest he evinced m all the meas^ 
ures calculated to insure the Legation against any farther out- 
rage, that had he ever realized, when at a distance, the actual 
danger menacing us, there would have been no room for com- 
plaint at apparent unconcern. It was mainly through Sir 
James Hope's effective and prompt assistance that I obtained 
for our troops on the coast of China, within three months from 
this time, a well-mounted escort, commaDded by an efficient of- 
ficer ; and although their adoption was made a subject of re- 
monstrance by the Japanese Government, and was not unat- 
tended with anxiety, 1 feel now that only sudi means could 
have given the necessary safety, and that they have, in more 
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-ways than one, had a most salutary moral effisot both on the 

population and the Government. 

All that remained for me to do had now been effected, to 
maintain our ground, and give time for the arrival of final in- 
structions from Her Majesty's Government. The site for the 
five Legations was marked out on a commanding table-land, 
having a tolerably direct communication with the water. The 
Government undertook of their own accord to make it defens- 
ible by a deep moat and double palisade, and I consented, in 
the interval while it was building, occasionally to vary my res- 
idenee, and relieve tiiem at intenrala of the large expense at- 
tending the guarding of Toaengee wiUi a force of 500 men, 
which they insisted upon as necessary in addition to our own 
small guard of marines, and also of the anxiety they felt, or 
professed to feel, for the safety of the Legation, even ufter such 
measures of precaution. Nothing farther was left but to wait 
patiently the lapse of months that must take place before Mr. 
Oliphant could arrive at home and any dispatches or instmc- 
tions reach me. 

Part of this time was employed in putting together the ma- 
terials that lay to my hand for the narrative which may now 
be very soon concluded. I had leisure to consider very delib- 
erately both the actual state of foreign relations and the fu- 
ture prospects of these, as well as their bearing on the destiny 
of Japan ; and some of the reflections suggested at this period 
will be found in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

Review of Foreign Relations with Japan. — In the Japanese Territories the 
Present is Heir to the Past in a peculiar Sense. — Influence on existing Re- 
lAtioiM.— How thej may be dealt witli, and what the Alternativee of^red. 

Such was the aspect of affairs soon after the end of the sec- 
ond year following the opening of the Ports. An attempt to 
kill Her Majesty's Representative, and all the other members 
of the Legation at one blow, placed though they were under 
the protection of the Tjeoosk^B body-guards and the armed re- 
tainers of two of his Didmios, opened a fresh pa^e in the hia- 
tory of onr relations. Prior to this the outrages nad been lim- 
itea to menaces of massacre, and isolated acts of bntdbtery or 
" assassination in the streets. But this last deed was a conclu- 
sive demonstration of the existence of a hostile party which 
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would 6top at nothing — not even the murder of the Foreign 
Representatives within the gates of their Legations. Tme, the 
Japanese Government had often warned them of the existence 
of such dangers, and of plottings and designs for the murder 
of all Europeans, as a means of ridding the country of their 
presence forever, and effecting a total rui)turo of relations with 
Foreign Powers; but it was hard to believe in designs as 
short-sighted as they were atrocious upon any evidence less 
conclusive than the events of this July night. 

We had apparently arrived at a period when parties in the 
8ti^ hostile to foreign intercourse nad resolved on keeping no 
measure henodTorth with us, and were determined to mrce on 
a rapture of relations ; and» whosoever the active agoits might 
be, It seemed the ostensible Qovemment (the Tycoon and his 
Coonoil of State) exercised no controlling power to prevent 
any deed of atrocity, for the attempted massacre of the British 
Legation was but the culminating point of a long series of out- 
rages and assassinations, attend^ with perfect impunity to the 
perpetrators. 

Assuming, in this aspect of affairs, that Great Britain, from 
a love of peace and a horror of new complications in tiro East, 
with contingencies of war in the distance, would rather con- 
template the abandonment of all her treaty rights in Japan 
than incur the risk of a contest to enforce or msJntidn them, 
and, consequently, would be willing to adopt the views set 
forth by the Japanese Mfnisters in theur letter to the Foreign 
Representatives — attribute anyfidlurc or obstructions to trade 
to natural causes beyond the control of Governments, and the 
insecurity of life to popular discontent and hatred, for which 
the Tycoon could just as little be held responsible — what would 
be the immediate result of such entire acquiescence? If whol- 
ly unconditional and unlimited, it hardly could bo doubted that 
trade would gradually cease. Its growth had been checked 
from the beginning by the action of the authorities with the 
native dealers. Although this was questioned by some few of 
our own merchants, there was really no doubt about it. We 
must, at all events, renounce the opening of more ports ; and 
if we stOl maintained a IMpliHnatic Agent in the capital, and 
Consuls at the ports, we must also be resigned to see them re- 
duced to a state closely analogous to the I)utoh of old inDe- 
cima — free in name only, and prisoners in effect, shut out from 
all intercourse with the people of Japan, whom it is our inter- 
est, by free communication, to conciliate and enlighten. To 
what useful end, then, would all this expense, trouble, and hu- 
miliation have been accepted? If it should be expedient to 
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maintain poHtical rdaftionB mdependent of any commOToe witih 
this oomitiy, and for reasons connected with other and larger 
interests in the Easty it vould still bo a question whether it 
might not be worth some serious effort to maintain onr Diplo- 
matic and Consular Agents in a position less humiliating and 
derogatory than that which the Japanese) of their own iiree ac- 
cord, were ever likely to concede. 

But, before entering into any question of this nature, or pass- 
ing on to the future and a description of the means available 
for the improvement of our position or afiairs in this country, 
a few remarks of a retrospective character are required, if wo 
would either understand the present or be prepared to deal in- 
telligently with the fntnre. Kowhere is the present more oom- 
pletdy interwoven with the j^ast, or the impress of a nation's 
history and traditions more mdelibly and plainly stamped in 
the lineaments of an existing generation than in Japan. The 
present is heir to the past always and every where, in the lifo 
of nations no less than of individoais ; but the present is linked 
to the past in Japan in a sense so peculiar that it is worthy of 
special attention. 

This study of the past can alone furnish a key to the char- 
acter and policy of the nation, in the possession of which lies 
our best hope of the future, and of turning what it may have 
in store to good account. We must, indeed, read both the 
present and future of Japan by the light of the past, for by 
such reflected light alone can either be rightly unaerstood. 

The rapid gprowdi and progress of modem nations in Enrope 
has left Asia so far behind t&t the older race has become as a 
child in the grasp of the younger, and incapable of an^ effect- 
ive resistance in actual conflict There is a doll consdonsness 
of the fiust in the Asiatic mind, and of the giant power wielded 
by the younger and still despised branches of the great human 
family ; and only thns is the collateral fact to be accounted for, 
that no people or nation of Asiatic blood ever yield to the su- 
perior strength of the European without a dogged and detcrm- 
med resistance, and a struggle often continued long after all 
hope of final success must have died out of their hearts. Like 
the Greeks of the Byzantine empire, and, later, the polished 
but effeminate Italians of the Middle Ages, the Chinese and 
Japanese are brought in contact with races surging in upon 
them from unknown lands beyond the outer limits of their civ- 
ilization — barbarians, in a word, Aeut superior to themselves in 
bone, and thew, and anew, in prowess and military tactics, 
bnt stiU barbarians, and thns iijffMan in all that constitntes 
saperiority in tMr estimation : in knowledge of their langoage. 
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literature, religion, and philosophy — the only religion or phi- 
losophy they recognize as having a real existence or value. As 
Goths and Vandals could trample down and sweep before them 
any array the efteminate Byzantine Court could marshal in the 
field, so can we the hosts of China or Japan, though the latter 
makes pretensions to be considered warlike. But the result is 
still the same. The triumph over thdr weaker irames and 
their ignorance of arms does not comnumd any respect^ or menr 
tal reeognUion of mperiorUy. They bend thdr nedks to su- 
perior force, but harden their hearts and console themselves 
under defeat by hoarding in secret a cumulative and rankling 
contempt for their conquerors. 

And thus, when beaten in the field, they fall back on fraud 
and cunning, the traditional arras of the weak, and, it must be 
added, the only ones much relied upon by the Asiatic. Resist- 
ance does not cease, but only takes another form. The pow- 
er of passive resistance possessed by a whole race, with habits 
and institutions antagonistic to the foreigner and to all change, 
is a tower of strength to the rulers, and a barrier to the stran- 

§er's progress which may prove long impassable. But, besides 
le ODStade created by the inert mass and bulk of the oppos- 
ing body, rulers like the Daimios in Japan can always draw 
from this ^reat arsenal of ignorance, andpassions easily roused ' 
into activity, the weapons of treachery and violence^ which 
leave the stranger, fixed on the soil, exposed to a vendetta, and 
compels him to stand in defense of his life."" 

Such eiactly is the posilion of the foreigner in Japan at the 
present moment. And against this kind of instinctive resist- 
ance, stirred up in the mass by designing mlers, no Western 
Power can hope to come out completely victor in a single gen- 
eration, for it has arrayed against it the most baffling and ex- 
hausting of hostile elements. Russia has had some evidence 
of this in Poland. Prior to any real advance, such as shall be 
beyond the power of a privileged class to arrest, there is re- 
quired a change of convictions among the people as to their 
true interests, which, for the most part, must be allowed to 
break in slowly, and advance by steady degrees. Like a New 

* Here, agaiD, the strange analogy of institutions and national habits with 
the Anglo-Saxon era can not be overlooked. * In the Saxon-Danish era, the 
himdied In which a criminal lived was bound eithw to mako good his of- 
fenses or to deliver him up.' * It is probable,' the same writer remarlvR, ' that 
when both parties belonged to the same district, this duty was fairly per- 
formed ; but when the murdered man was a detested Dane, or a stili more 
hateful Norman, nobody ever chose to Immr liow he came by hii death.* 
Nothing could better or more accurately describe the f»^d"C State of tlitogs 
in Japan^ and the position of the foraignen 
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Zealander's imkA) it is to be carried by the sap, and the superi- 
or skill of ttie engineer, and not by assault, which only leads 
to an idle sacrifice of life, and the danger of a defeat. 

But it is clear that, for such a gradual process to make way, 
there must be a beginning — the trenches must be opened and 
the sap laid — and here precisely lies the difficulty. Our great- 
est grievance in Japan is not their present spirit of resistance, 
their antagonism and dislike to innovation, but the systematic 
and determined way in which the Rulers set themselves to 
"work, with all the means at their command, to make a begin- 
ning impossible^ by cutting oiF all communication with the 
people, and especially the educated, and with all persons ex- 
ercising any influence in the country. 

They seem to have intniliTely seen where their real danger 
lay ; and, warned and enlightened by past experience, and some 

gleanings of history as to European progress in the East, they 
ave resolved to meet us on the threshold. Determined that 
we shall not plant the first germs of any thing that can bear 
fruit hereafter, they exhaost their ingenuity in effecting that 
end. They seem to see, as clearly as we do, the importance of 
access to the minds and hearts of the people, and so have taken 
their measures accordingly to close up all the avenues. This 
they have chosen as their field of battle, and the strong-hold 
of their power against the inroads of the foreigner, confident 
that, so long as they can maintain this ground intact, all the 
European nations together must recoil, baffled and defeated, 
as often as they come to the attack. 

Hence all the jealous watchings, the restrictions, and limita- 
tions enoonntered in every durection ; the army of spies and 
two-sworded TaeoninSi true * sbirri,' who know only their mas- 
ter's wilL Hence, too, outrages, insults, and assassinations, 
with a remittent character of fibrile violence — now striking a 
blow, and then dying off into mere mutterings of menace or 
insult, to recur again inevitably in the same order, and with 
persistent regularity. We have forced ourselves upon them ; 
but it is their business to see that neither present profit nor 
hope of future advantage shall come of it ; and this is the pol- 
icy they have devised to that end, and perseveringly carry out, 
with ail the subtlety and utter disregard for life which might 
be anticipated in Asiatic rulers, plotting against a formidable 
adversary. 

If, on the contrary, the Japanese as a people could be brought 
in contact with us, even at a few points, and within the sphere 
of new influences of thought and feeling, Europe might take 
patience. Ten or twenty years are so little in tne life of a iia> 
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tion! But the misfortune is, these Rulers will not allow the 
Treaty Powers to take patience for an ally — listen exclusively 
to its counsels, and sow and plant in faith, that in due time 
the seed will bear fruit. The Daimios will not leave them 
any ground of such trust for the Future, and are ever stirring 
up violence in the hope of intimidating, and ultimately, by 
menace and assassination combined, of driving every foreigner 
out of the country. 

To cheek this tendency to resort to vidlence and a system 
of terrorism, and to secnre sndi points of contact and means 
of comnranioadon with the people as shall sooner or later es^ 
able ns to leaven the mass intn sentiments and feelii^ less 
favorable to the absolate power of the Daimios, and less indif- 
ferent to the prospective advantages of foreign trade and in- 
tercourse, appears, therefore, to furnish the very key we are 
seeking to a policy of the Future. 

But wc must still turn our rcc'ards backward to the Past 
for additional light, and abundant evidence will be found to 
prove that, although forced into renewed relations after an in- 
terim of two hundred years, they have never for an instant 
changed their policy, or entertained the design of making any 
effective or permanent change. 

On the contrary, it would seem to be the Alpha and Omega 
of theirjfolkfj to secnre the means of returning to thdr isoui- 
tion. Tiiey would have new guarantees, if possible^ for its un- 
questioned enjoyment hereafter, in the conviction European 
iPowers would acquire, by eiperience, of the hopelessness of 
farther effort to keep up mendly relations, and the nseleesness 
of entering into hostilities for the costly and veryprofiUess 
privilege. This good result they hope to draw from the evil 
days on which they have fallen, and then their patriotic efforts 
will be amply compensated. 

There is a characteristic speciality in this tenacity of pur- 
pose which bates no jot of hope, even when all their outer dc- 
ienses seemed beaten down by a force majeure which they did 
not deem it prudent or possible to resist by arms; for, in oth- 
er respects^ tiiey only shared a common &te in yielding a re- 
luctant consent to pro^sals for treaties they would never vol- 
untarily have entered into* AH treaties tliat have ever been 
made with Eastern Governments, from Constantinople to Yed- 
do, have been extorted either by force or its equivalent. No 
Eastern potentate has willingly accepted the profoed friend- 
ship and alliance of Western States, unless the Sng of Slam 
may be considered an exception. The Japanese, however, un- 
like all other nations or tribes of the East, are not content 
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"with a sullen and passive resistance, but regard these compul- 
sory treaties as a means of more completely insuring their 
emancipation from a foreign tlirall, and an undisturbed isola- 
tion ever after I 

Doubtless some portion of this inteiudfied antagonism and 
hostility may partly be traced to their insnlar position, bat 
greatly, also, to thdr anteoedent history. Three centnries ago 
Siey voluntarily and trustfully made treaties with the princi- 
pal Maritime Powers of Europe, and the relations thus estab- 
lished all ended disastrously in a forcible disruption, after years 
of civil and religions war convulsing the country. The Dutch 
alone were then excepted from a decree of extermination and 
expulsion directed against all of foreign race, and professing a 
Christian creed ; and the natives of Holland were excepted 
only on condition that they would submit to be imprisoned in 
a sea-girt quarantine at Nagasaki, and under the most jealous 
guard. 

Thus it happens that Europeans of this generation appear 
in Japan as the heirs and representatives of the past, in a way 
pecnhark &tal to any friendlv settlement on its shores. On 
them in&criminstely weighs neavil^r not only the antagonism 
of race common to all Asia, but an inheritance purely Japan- 
ese, which has been carefully hoarded by the ruling classes — 
one of mingled hatred and fear, of religious and political fanati- 
eism, onl^ too Mtbfully transmitted from father to son through 
many successive generations, not merely without diminution, 
but with an accumulation of interest which, now the opportu- 
nity presents itself, they seem eager should be paid of£ in ad- 
dition to the original capital. 

From the day that men of Western lineage first set foot on 
the coast, when Commodore Perry made his Treaty in 1853, 
there is abundant and conclusive evidence to show they were 
looked upon as the le^timate heirs, if not the lineal descend- 
ants^ of the Mendez Pmtos and Xaviers, advaitmrm and pros- 
elytUEcrs, merchants and missionaries, who followed &st in the 
wake of Yasco da Gama, in search of new fields, where gold 
was to be gathered and souls to be saved. The Americans 
flattered themselves (as they confess) that the plea, ostenta- 
tiously put forward, of being wholly disconnected with any na- 
tions whose antecedent relations had given ground of com- 
plaint or distrust, would be received as exceptional ground for 
favor. Never was hope more vain, as they now know by ex- 
perience. The Japanese allow no distinction of nationalities 
• to stand between them and their one object, which is the ex- 
pulsion of the foreigner and a return to their isolation. Their 
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distrust of Foreign Powers is indiscriminate, and their hatred 
perfectly impartial. They slay the secretary of the United 
States Legation, and attempt the massacre of the inmates of 
the British Legation witli equal readiness and satisfaction. If 
the Russians attack them at Tsus-sima, the English, at Yeddo, 
may pay the penalty I 

In a word, we are all descendants of Ishmael, and have no 
claim to the promised land. Descendants of those who^ within 
the first century of their appearance in the coontry where they 
were received with a friendly welcome, drained it of its gold, 
convidsed it with civil and religious wars, and spread fierce 
dissensions where they had found only peace and union, we re- 
tnm, after a lapse of two centuries, to claim, the inheritance 
men who were either crucified as the worst of criminals, or 
expelled, with execration, as disturbers of the peace and revil- 
ers of their gods, at once the reproach and curse of the coun- 
try — of those against whom a law of the empire was made, de- 
claring that ' so long as the sun should shine,' no foreic^ner 
should touch the soil of Japan and live. From that date it 
became an act of loyalty and patriotism, worthy of all praise in 
a Japanese, to aid in rooting out and exterminating the hated 
race. This time-honored law of Gongen Sama, the founder of 
the present dynasty of Tycoons, or, as the Ministers affirm, of 
older date, hia nerer be!sn abrogi^. It conld only be re- 
scinded by the Mikado, or, at least, Yfith his sanction ; and, 
practically, it certainly never has been repealed, for if the nec- 
essary sanction was obtained, the Tycoon^s Government have 
never dared to make it public There is no doubt that the 
spirit of this hostile and intolerant legislation still survives in 
the hearts of a large and influential number of the governing 
class, and is quoted as justifying all Japanese in proceeding to 
any extremity against the stranger. It would have been of 
just as little avail to introduce a clause of toleration for the 
Christian religion in the treaties, because the Japanese Govern- 
ment still maintain their right to make it death to a Japanese 
to listen to the missionary, or take his books. It could only 
have made the other clauses for the establishment of trade and 
free intercourse objects of greater disUke, without in the slight- 
est degree advandng the canse of religion. They remembered 
the past, and still, apparently, hold a conviction, founded on 
some experience of toe practical working of the Romanist sys- 
tem, that an ecolettastical power winch exercises complete do- 
minion over the souls of men leaves very littie for the tempo- 
ral sovereign. • 

The long and doubtful struggle and devastating wars which 
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preceded tlie casting forth of the foreigner, and tlie extermina- 
tion of all converts to his religion in the 17th century, and 
which ended, as we know, with tlie fall of Siniabara, beneath 
the ruins of which lay buried 37,000 of its defenders and Chris- 
tian converts, has left an indelible impression on the national 
mmd, idoitifying ns with tronblei disaeiiBion, imd calamity. 

Here we Iwve both cause and eSdct pkunlj traced. We can 
underataod the enmity we experience from the educated and 
privileged dasses, and measure its depth and strenslh. There 
are men among the ruling class ready to pat into force as san- 
guinary decrees as those of Gongen Sama, and to enact over 
again all the tragic scenes of that time of blood and torture. 
The intervening period of two centuries has been little more to 
them than a long sleep, from which they awake to find the for- 
eigner once more seeking to eflect a lodgment on their soil, 
and plant the seeds of more religious wars and civil feuds, 
with their consequences of revolution and national impoverish- 
ment. 

If it be asked, ' What data exist for such sweeping conclu- 
sions V it may be answered, too many for citation here in de- 
tail ; but) first and principally, the authority of the Daimios 
and the Government of the Tycoon, both speaking by the 
nionths of the Mihbters of Foreign Affiurs. These, as ment- 
bers of the Great Council of State, represent a Cabinet, which, 
as the Tycoon is merely a youth, must be held to exercise the 
power in his name, under the influence and control of those 
strong enough to uphold a Government, whether these be the 
more influential of the Daimios or a large number of the lesser 
nobility. This declaration of irradicable and uncompromising 
hostility was the burden of nearly every ofiicial interview, and 
a vast number of written communications. The letter of the 
Ministers, accompanying the autograph letter of the Tycoon 
to the respective Treaty Powers, requesting no more ports 
might be opened, was only one among many ; but the latest 
wrUten expresdon ofihis political pro^amme— as the attack 
on the Legation was the last in acHon — is to be found in a com- 
munication sent by the AGnistera to M. de Bellecourt, which 
admirably sums up and confirms the narrative as it has here 
been given, and it has the advantage, also, of being authentic. 
Under date 27th July, 1861, the two Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs forwarded an oflicial note, containing the following pas- 
sage referring to the declarations of two of the Lonins who 
were wounded in the attack on the Legation and made prison- 
ers, adopting the French translation. It ran as follows : 

'Suivant leurs declarations il paroitrait que tous ceux qui 
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sont irapliqucs dans cettc aflaire sont dcs vagabonds do la 
province de Dziosiou, que dcs pretres et des gens do basse 
classe so sont joints a eux, ct qu'ils persev^reut avec obstina- 
tion daos leur opinion qui a pour but de ritablir Vancim sva- 
time g<ni»$memmkil,parceQu^il8 cantidiretU la eonduBhn Sea 
IMtSe a»ee ke I^dsscmeeehran^fit^ 

den kat de PJBmpisre; enfin qn'ils avaient tram6 oette ooDjo- 
ration par la ndson que lee officiers et lea boargeois Bont dmis 
I'indigenoe depnis Fovertnre des ports, {i cause da rench^risse- 
inent des marchandises, ct paroeqne le sentiment national de- 
vient inquiet. II est ^ pr6samer qu'ind^pendamment des qna- 
torzc conjords oonnns, il y en a enoore beaaeoap da memo 
genre.' 

'II y a quolqne temps on a arroto un individu s'effor^ant 
d'exciter FinimiLie contre les etrangers. II disait, que si par 
suite du ineurtre des etrangers, les relations entre notro Em- 
pire et les Puiss:uices 6trang6res ^taient rompues, I'ancien sys- 
t6mc gouveracniental qui excluait les etrangers du paj^s scrait 
r6tabli, que I'Empire deviendrait alors eondd^r^ et puissant, et 
qu'il penaait proaver ainai son patiiotiame, bien qa'il piit y 
perdre la yie. La crainte de la mort ne semble pas modmei la 
persistance de son opinion erron^e.' 

There is, indeed, one notable difference between the state- 
ment endorsed by Ministers and that which has been made in 
the preceding j^ages. According to the Ministers, the hostil- 
ity is all to bo found in the lower and unprivileged classes and 
among the priests, without complicity or participation on the 
part of Daimios, or their relations and retainers ; whereas there 
can be no doubt, as I have already pointed out in a preceding 
chapter, the exact reverse is the fact. Obstacles to trade and 
danger to life, restrictions and vexations to which merchants 
and Ministers in different forms are subjected, may, with more 
or less certainty, be traced as coming from above and not from 
below. The i^eoanaii to borrow a oonvenient name odned 
by the French, indading the whole hierarchy and system of 
goveimnent, Tycoon, Daimios, and Oooncils of State, are the 
trae sooroes, and famish the only active power in operation. It 
is more convenient, and safer to the rnling powers, to place 
the hostility which creates Inanperable obstacles to any exten- 
sion of trade, free interconrse with the people, or even security 
to life, in the mass of the population. It is safer to refer to 
popular excitement and public opinion as the source of the 
evil, than to the opinions or machinations of any number of 
Dwmios,* who could be lield responsible both for their acta 
Sco Tables I. and II. of the official list of Daimios in Appendix. 
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and opinions, and 148 of whom have castles and capitab ao- 
oessible to attack.** They have wit enough, apparently, to re- 
aUze the truth of Sydney Smith's saying, without having lieurd 
it: that responsibility is in an inverse ratio to the nnmbem in- 
volved* And the policy attributed to the Bourbons and petty 
sovereigns of Italy, of seeking to discourage locomotion, inter> 
nal and external trade, and almost every branch of industry 
except the ordinary operations of agriculture, exactly repre- 
sents the policy of the Japanese rulers. In trade, especially 
foreign trade, they see the elements of wealth and the growth 
of a middle class, which could not long be retained in a state 
of serfdom. What took place in Europe by the same develop- 
ment of wealth ami intelligence among the mercantile classes, 
enabling these to break the chains of a feudal tenure, and cre- 
ate free cities as centres of resistance, would follow here. For- 
eign trade and intercourse do carry with them inevitably the 
germs of a social revolution to these Eastern states ; and 
whether by instinct, or by a higher ezerdse of reason, aided by 
some fragments of historical knowledge, the^ know and feel 
the danger to existing institutions, and all their class privileges 
by whi& the Daimios are sole lords of the soil, and the whole 
of the population but laborers to till it, with shopkeepers to 
distribute the produce, neither having voice in the government, 
nor any pretensions to take part in the administration. 

Why these same dominant powers, Tycoon, Councils of 
State, and Daimios combined, entered into treaties with For- 
eign Powers in recent times, if such were their principles and 
ruling motives, may well be asked ; and no question more fre- 
quently recurred in the beginning of our rektions, or seemed 
less susceptible of satisfiietory answer. But the difficulty has 
gradually disappeared under the light thrown upon the affiiirs 
of Japan by recent events, and with fbdler information on many 
pdnts. This has already been touched upon in a previous 
chapter,! when desoiibing how the second American treaty 
was made. 

When Commodore Perry first appeared in 1852, to try the 
effect of 'moral pressure,' backed by a considerable squadron, 
much dissension ensued among the magnates ; not, however, 
as the Americans represented, and were probably led to beUevo 
by the Japanese themselves in order to mislead — not because 
any were friendly and desired such relations. There may be 
some, like tlie late American Ilesident Minister, who still cUng 
to this idea as paT't and parcel of that which constituted his 

* See map of the proviaccSi with the capitals of 143 Daimios marked, vide 
Appendix. t Vol. i., Chap. ix. 
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special pride — the 'opening of Japan to the ci^^lized world' 
hy his tact and diplomacy in dealing with a people who saw in 
his countrymen only friends, and against whom alone, of all 
the Western nations, the Japanese fikd no grie& of old stand- 
ing. But their number mnst be yerj small at the present day 
who belieye that there either existed then, x>t can be found 
now, liberal and eidightened minds among the members of the 
Daimio dass, who sato the advantages of free trade and inter- 
course with jporeign nations, and desired nothing better. The 
plain truth appears to be that all in various degrees were in- 
imical to a departure from the old established policy of the 
country, the central idea of which was Isolation. When a 
new course was pressed upon them by such cogent arguments 
as Commodore Perry advanced with his squadron, aud Mr. 
Harris, four years later, ingeniously borrowed from the prox- 
imity of the victorious forces of England and France at the 
mouth of the Peiho, very violent dissensions ensued in each 
case as to the best policy. Whether it was better in their then 
defenseless state boldly to reject all overtures eoiUe que caiUe, 
or, as the other and prevailing party contended, to accept the 
treaties ^us forced upon them, without giving them effect, or 
only just so fiur as mi^ht be found essential to avert a pre- 
matore rupture, and solely with the view of gaining the time 
necessary to put their coasts in a state of defense, and make 
preparations lor resistance, was the real subject of discussion. 
These defenses, we know, have ever since been vigorously ad- 
vanced. Large numbers of cannon have been cast, new bat- 
teries erected; steam-ships have been bought, and enough 
l)o\vder expended in ball practice and drill to have supplied 
ammunition for a campaign. These preparations for contin- 

§ent hostilities were far too obvious and significant to escape 
le police of the Foreign Rmresentalives ; and Her Majesty's 
Government had been more than once advised of the fiusts, and 
the unavoidable inferences, namely, that the Japanese either 
regarded a collision with some Foreign Power, and an attack, 
as probable at no distant period, or they had themselves de- 
termined on a rupture, and were preparing to resist any at- 
tempt, on the part of one or all, to enforce the treaties. And 
if the progress of affairs and the succession of events since the 
opening of the ports be carefully studied, it is difficult to feel 
any doubt that the latter course was the one really contem- 
plated from tlie beginning. 

In the mean time, there is reason to believe that, in order to 
gain time, the least violent and reactionary of the party were 
put in office, to maintain relations between the Government 
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and the Foreign Representatives with outward professions of 
amity and good faith, but secretly under a pledge steadily to 
pursue a system which should render virtually inoperative all 
the more important daasea of treaties in lespeiet to trade, loco- 
motion, and freedom of interoonrse ; and, more especially, to 
instill a feeling^ of inseonrity and danger into the minds of all 
fordgners, beginning with the Representatives themselves, as 
the effect of a strongly exoited state of public feeling, increas- 
ing and fast becoming nncontrollable. In support of which, 
various outrages and assassinations would not be wanting, un- 
til one of two things must result — either the Foreign Repre- 
scutatives would be reduced to the state of prisoners in the 
capital, or they would be driven to abandon the position as 
wholly untenable. It would not matter very much which; the 
desired end would be clearly in view in either case. 

If this were not really the policy and preconcerted line of 
action among all who exercise a controlling power in the Gov- 
ernment of Japan, it would be something marvelons that the 
whc^e diain of effects .should so perfectly and exactly corre- 
spond to the attributed causes. If those comprising the Coun- 
cil of State had no foreknowledge of the various murders /and 
acts of violence perpetrated in one continued sequence against 
fbrdgners, and culminating in an attack on the British Lega- 
tion, it was not a little remarkable that the Ministers should be 
so ready and anxious instantly to turn to profit such deeds, in 
manifest furtherance of the very policy here suggested. Is a 
linguist murdered under the British flag at the gates of the 
Legation ? — reason for exercising more jealous control over all 
access to the Minister. Is the Regent murdered ? — reason for 
surrounding the Legation with more police and guards, and 
never allowing the Minister to stir out without an escort; 
reason for urging all the Representatives to go within the dr- 
de of the castle moats, and under one roof, to be under ssfe- 
gnard, and constitute themselves state prisoners. Is the secre- 
tary of the United States Legation slam in the streets?— reap 
son for the same panacea, more guards and gates, more restric- 
tions on the liberty of the Minister ; reason for deferring the 
opening of the ports, for appeasing the public mind, in a state 
of such wrathful excitation at the prospect of more trade and 
more ports accessible, that the Government could not be re- 
sponsible for the consequences if refused. It is not easy to be- 
lieve in the perfect good faith of a Government under such cir- 
cumstances. And how can we trust to their professions of a 
sincere desire to observe the obligations imposed by treaties 
with the reservation, ' So far as the state of public opinion will 
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permit, which, by their own showing, is not at all ? At the 
same time that we see great contradiction between the profes- 
sions and the aets of the GtoTemment, giving evidenoe of in- 
flincerity in the dealings of Ministeni with Foreign Represent* 
ativesy wholly inoonsistent with their often ezprmed desire to 
carry oat the treaties in good faith, we are bound in jostioe 
not to forget that, whatever be the state of parties in Japan, 
the reopening of forugn relations has proved a bone of oonten- 
tion, threatenmg once more to ezdte a civil war, and has actu- 
ally led to a whole series of tragic events. Such a series of 
tragedies might well seem to justify the forebodings of those 
who denounced the initiation of this policy of concession, even 
though only provisional, as calamitous to the uation, and are 
not calculated to soften their feelings of animosity toward the 
foreigner. Nor is there any assurance that we are near the 
(Mul of this dismal chapter in their liistory. The lives of the 
members of the Great Council were menaced, the Ministers de- 
clared and a Governor of Foreign Afl&irs was sent recently 
to inform the British Envo^ of an attempt at assassination on 
one of the Qon^o by a single man—other aoooonts say by 
two. 

So much Off the past it is obviously necessary to have in 
mind} as inseparably connected with the present situation, and 
the success of any measures which may be devised with a view 
to improvement m the future. Great efforts have been made 
during the past two years to reconcile the Japanese to the es- 
tablishment of trade, and the peaceable residence of political 
agents at the capital ; but, it must be confessed, many of tho 
foreigners in whose hands the trade lies at the ports have ill 
seconded those elforts by their conduct and proceedings ; and 
it is the less surprising, therefore, if the efforts of diplomacy, 
however patiently and perseveringly continued, should have 
met with very indifferent success ; too little, indeed, under 
such nntoward conditions, on the European and the Japanese 
dde alike, to authorize any very sanguine hope in relatioa to 
the future. 

There is so much that is natural in the Ifears, the hostile 
spirit, and the general distrust of Foreign Powers manifested 
by the Japanese rulers, thi^ lK>wever deplorable the result, no 
one can be surprised, or even condemn, without reference to 
extenuating circumstances, which are so many pleas of justifi- 
cation. It has even be^ contended, by a friend of the Japaur 

* Snbecqaent to this date, the Foreign Minister, Ando Tsnsimano Kami, 
was attacked and sevefdy wonnded a bond of eight wlulo on bis way to 
tho palace. 
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ese among the Europeans, who has been longest resident in 
the country, under the old prescriptive rule of Decima and 
Dutch policy, that/ after all, the Foreign Powers were wrong 
to have asked for more ports than Nagasaki.' 

If we persisted in the undertaking, despite all these formi- 
dable obstacles to success, in seeking to establish trade and 
friendly relations with a semi-civilized Eastern race, who de- 
sire neither, and are in danger of being plunged into civil wars 
and dissensions, if they escape foreign war as the first conse- 
quence, it was clear we must accept the task with these unto- 
ward conditions attaching to it. 

Other wards there may be in the lock to be turned before 
the secret of all our difficulties, and of Japanese policy, can be 
laid-open ; but there are valid reasons for stopping here, and 
not pursuing the subject further at present. Enough has heen 
said to show how many and serious are tiie obstades created 
by the traditions of the past. Foreigners are under the ban 
of a law which dates back more than two centuries, and justi- 
fies all who seek either to kill or expel them — a law unfor- 
tunately associated in the mind of every Japanese with civil 
and religious war, with a long and bloody struggle, in which 
the Foreigner and his Religion were alike held up to execra- 
tion as the immediate cause of all the evils under which the 
whole nation groaned and suftered. We can not wonder, 
then, that our reappearance on the scene, after such antece- 
dents, should be regarded by the ruling classes, if not the whole 
nation, with a mingled feeling of fear and hostility. 

After this retrospect and careful analysis of our present po- 
ntion in connection with the past, there were several questions 
pressing for solution. The object of our treaty is no doubt 
trade, this first and chiefly ; but no trade, present or prospect- 
ive in Japan, it might be tiiou^ht, would justify our going to 
war for its advancement. And yet it seemed doubtful, uSess 
we were prepared to enforce in some way the stipulations of 
treaties granting free exchange of produce and intercourse, 
with immunity from outrage and vimence, if any effort would 
be made by the Government to keej) good faith with us. 
Treaties extorted by force or pressure can only, as a general 
rule, be maintained by the same means. All our exj^erience in 
the East points to this conclusion, and the history of treaties 
between European States even is not very different. If we 
scruple to enforce engagements not spontaneously entered 
into by one party, and neither for the extension of trade nor 
reli^on think such a course expedient or justifiable, all that 
can be said is, it might have been better never to have made 

n,— I 
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the treaty. But neither nations nor individuals are always 
logical, and although it is not unusual to appeal to the 'inex- 
orable logic of facts,' even facts get sometimes grouped togeth- 
er in any thing but a logical order of sequence. 

Western Powers, and we more especially, have great inter- 
ests in the East, of which Japan is an outpost. We have pres- 
tige and an empire to maintaui, as wdl as a commerce bo vast 
that nothing which Japan could ever contribute to swell its 
amount wonld perhaps be worthy of mnch consideration. 
Whether, having once entered into treaty with Japan, we can 
cease all farther relations and retire — ^retire, too, before vio- 
lence and menace, is a question, unfortunately, which can not 
be decided with exdusive reference to that country. Japan- 
ese trade we could very well dispense with. The tea and silk 
they supply can be procured elsewhere. Their coals are use- 
ful, but may be paid too dearly for in national dignity. They 
are rich in metals, but these they hoard and will not freely 
give, and they also may be had elsewhere, and nearer home. 
Finally, any trade we might create with Japan would not be 
so much in addition to that possessed with other countries, as 
in lieu of an equal portion somewhere else, while the profits on 
any of our manufactures they may take will probably never 
pay the cost of a small squadron to protect it. 

bat, patting^ trade with Japan aside, our prestige in the East 
is a power which supplies without cost the place of fleets and 
armies. We can not c^crd^ therefore, by any ill-considered, 
backward steps, to damage or jeopardize this, seeing it is the 
great economizer of our national resources. So far from being 
a measure in the interest of economy, it might prove the very 
reverse ; and any act or course of policy which may serve to 
indicate either fear or weakness, is calculated to affect the pow- 
er and the integi'ity of the whole empire. In this chain not a 
link can be broken or damaged, even in such an outlying and 
distant region of the East as Japan, without some danger and 
prejudice to the whole. 

In these latitudes we are confronted with Russia and her 
flist increasing establishments on the Manchourian coast. 
From the extension and prosperitv of her commerce we have 
notiiing to fear, but rather cause for reioicing. Seas covered 
with a commercial nav^ are.pledges oi peace, and not incite- 
ments to hostile aggression on the part of the nation possessing 
it ; but predominance of a military kind, by ships of war and 
fortified harbors, becomes a source of danger to any commerce 
loss efficiently protected. Something of this latter predomi- 
nance Russia appears to be seeking now in all the seas be^ 
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tween the coast of China and Mancliouria on the one side, with 
the Japanese Isles as a fringe and the eastern coasts of Amer- 
ica on the other, between which lie all the treasures of a yet 
undeveloped but certainly increasing trade in the Pacific. The 
possession of Corea and Japan, or portions of them, would 
give to any aggressive Maritime Power almost inexhaustible 
resources in coal, the precious metals, in iron, lead, and sul- 

Ehur, in harbors of refuge and fortified depots, in timber and 
ibar for ship-baildiiig, and even in hardy seamen. The means 
of attack these would supply to Rnssia, m the event of any de- 
signs against the oommerce of Great Britain, both in the China 
seas and the Padfio, from the shores of Australia to those of 
America, g^ves ns a pressing and momentous interest in any 
question of annexation or conquest in the Japanese seas, the 
only link wanted to complete her chain of empire round the 
world. 

"While we have treaty rights ostensibly in Japan, conquest 
or annexation without our concurrence would be difficult. 
Looking to the recent acquisitions of Russia in China, and oth- 
er evidences of a fixed policy of advance in this eastern ex- 
tremity of Asia toward unfrozen seas and ports denied her in 
the West, and a lion's share in the spolid optime of the trade 
in the seas between the coast of America and China across 
the Pacific, there can be little doubt Japan would become a 
portaon of t^e Buenimi empire at no distant date, if other £a> 
ropean Pbwers refire^l. 

But assuming, on tJiis view of the oonsequenees of any com- 
plete abandonment on our part of Japan, a decision to main- 
tain our relations in some form^ as imperatively required by 
major interests, having little reference to the value or extent 
of any oommerce with Japan, or the farther difficulty arising 
from invested interests in trade (which has already taken a 
larger development than could have been anticipated, and with 
which those most directly interested declare themselves well 
satisfied), it has to be determined how the exigencies of such 
a position are best to be met, with the least danger of collis- 
ion, and at the smallest cost, whether of life or national dig- 
nity ? 

If the actual trade of Japan be a secondary object in com- 
parison with the interest involved in the larger political and 
commercial field, and these could best be amranced by relin- 
quishing the former as an object of immediate effort, it might 



consideration, for there is some reason to believe that a mere 
pcditioal oonneotion without trade (alleged to be so ruinous 



be sound policy to do so. 
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and productive of discontent and trouble) would be much 
more likely to be acquiesced in by the Japanese Government 
than the present state of forced coimnercial activity. Possibly 
the vendetta against foreigners might cease under such alter- 
ed relatioiuu u even a residence at the capital of a Diplomat- 
ic Agent shoold still be insisted upon as the head of a Mis- 
sion, a Legation might be little else for a time than a col- 
lege for students, such as the Russians so long and patiently 
maintained at Pekin. The same result might probably be ob- 
tained, and vdth like good fruit. If this, with one or two 
Consular Agents at the ports now opened, but no importunate 
demands for execution of treaties, removal of limitations, or 
covert restrictions on trade, etc., were all we desired, the hos- 
tility now manifested might cease, or at least greatly diminish. 
This seems very much the policy of the Russians, who even 
avoid locating a Diplomatic Agent in the capital, and keep 
their Consul General at llakodadi, visiting Yeddo from time 
to time, only as occasion may require, while they are especial- 
ly careful to keep a powerful squadron always in the Japanese 
This, be it ol^ed, is the very reverse of our policy, 
or practice rather, which has been to keep an effective "Lofpir 
tion in the capitiJ, battling for all our treaty rights, and no 
force at all in the Japanese waters. And the result has cer- 
tainly not been encouraging. Much would depend, probably, 
upon the degree of suspicion with which they might look at 
the Legation, and its quiescent attitude of study and retire- 
ment. And much judgment and tact would be required not 
to rouse this in the first instance by any indiscreet display of 
eagerness, even in acquiring the language. The Americans, 
on the other hand, took effective means, through their Minis- 
ter, not to give umbrage by any too great display of restless- 
ness or activity. The single attache, poor lleuskin, it is true; 
did rather sin against the system and the wish of his chief by 
an active prosecution of the study of Japanese and much loco- 
motion, and he paid the penalty of his lue for it. 

Between these two courses, firstly of a total withdrawal, 
and secondly of acquiescence in the deferred opening of the 
ports, with the possible diminution of profitable trade at those 
now open — a result partially aimed at by the efforts of the 
Japanese even while we are insisting on our rights— it only re- 
mains to be determined whether any other aitemative offers 
save the one to which of all others Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the people of England are likely to be most opposed 
as neither justifiable nor expedient, namely, the adoption of 
coercive measures to compel the execution of the treaty in all 
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its stipulations. By whatever measures of a coercive nature 
we might seek to attain this object, it should be clearly seen 
that there is war in the background, more or less near, but 
tolerably certain sooner or later to come. During the last two 
years, whatever a conciliatory spirit could suggest, with tem- 
per, patience, and forbearance in all things, had been tried. 
Diplomacy had well-nigh exhausted its resources to induct 
the Japanese Government to take a different view of its inter- 
ests, and to act in accordance with the spirit of the treaties 
entered into. Little more remained to be tried in this direc- 
tion, nor could much hope be entertuned that better success 
would fdlow a longer persisteace in the same course. The 
hostile element in the country had only, to all: appearance, been 
gathering strength, and the policy roUowed by the Japanese 
had been growing, day by day, more unmistakably obstructive 
and threatening. The conclusion would seem to be, that if 
there was to be any amelioration. Foreign Powers must change 
their tactics ; and if these involved a struggle and the nation 
were passive, the feudal classes alone being actively engaged 
in such a contest (and this is what might be expected from all 
that is known of the country, always assuming that no revo- 
lutionary element came into play), the struggle could hardly 
be a long one. For, some of the more hostile princes struck 
down, the rest would probably see the necessity of coming to 
terms, and suing for peace with a better estimate of our pow- 
er to make our treaty rights respected, and compel observance 
than has yet entered into the conception of Japanese Rulers. 
So possibly we might purchase peace^ and trade with freedom 
from all obstructive hmitations, as well as with security to ^ 
life and property. But by no other means that suggest them- ' 
selves, afber long and patient study of the people and their 
rulers, does this end seem attainable, if once we break with 
the Daimios, and the Govemmeiit which masks them, to enter 
upon a course of coercion. As regards the masses and bulk 
01 the population, we can not look for any thing better than 
indifference or neutrality. Of foreign trade, and the benefits 
which might flow to them from its extension, they know noth- 
ing, or perhaps worse than nothing, in the belief that to this 
Foreign trade they owe the increased deamess of provisions 
and other articles of consumption, which has more or less ex- 
isted since the opening of the ports. The battle would be 
with their Princes and Feudal Chiefs only, unless these should 
succeed in rousing a latent fanaticism of patriotic feeling 
which no doubt exists in the Japanese character, nourished 
by all their traditions and hutorical assodationsy no less than 
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by their insular position and long isolation £rom the rest of 

the world. 

If once driven to enter into campaign, we should be liable 
to incur their hostility from lawless acts of spoliation or de- 
struction on the part of troops, a danger which would bo 
greatly increased if we entered into such a struggle with al- 
ftes instead of single-handed. In any moyement in the conn- 
try, the want of interpreten and means of oommunication or 
hiformatdon would be one of oar greatest diffioolties, both as 
regards guides and sapplies. A few Japanese know English 
or Dutch; but we could hardly count upon securing the serv- 
ices of any of these, or tmst them if they offered to act against 
thdr own rulers. Among ourselves, or foreigners generally, 
no one yet has more than a limited knowledge or command 
of their oral language even. Assuming, then, that the cost of 
any efforts to extort by force or intimidation the full execution 
of the treaties would be great, and the issue too uncertain to 
permit an idea being willingly entertained of resorting to hos- 
tilities, either for the protection of any existing trade or even 
its farther extension, we must turn to the terms of comjn omiso 
actually offered by the Government under a pledge of greater 
security and the abatement of hostile feelings. The fatnre 
whidi the Japanese would fidn present to ns for our aooept- 
ance, and as the price of onr renunciation of an^r new ports 
and right of rendence for any but the Legations in the capi- 
tal, is not without promise, though much shorn of advantages 
and privileges contemplated in the treaty. It may be shortly 
stated as comprising greater security for life, and the cessation 
of hostility; limited trade, but friendly relations and facilities 
within those limits, now virtually denied. How far even this 
moderate promise may be counted upon when the concessions 
which are to be its price are made, is imfortunately open to 
doubt. If we would be on the safe side, some material guar- 
antee would not be superfluous, assuming that oue could be 
framed which the Japanese might be induced to contemplate 
without too much irritation, and as only an equivalent for all 
they demand. 

^ In any drcumstances, the Treaty Powers will have to con- 
nder not only the cost of any line of policy which may be de- 
termined upon, but the practicability^f arriving at any satis- 
&ctory solution of the questions raised. Some effective guar- 
antees for security to life, if not for any rapid development of 
trade, might prove fiir more valuable than an extended field 
of commercial operations. 
As a Mission was on its way to England for the express 
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purpose of obtaining our consent to defer the opening of the 
ports, an opportunity would occur for declaring the stipula- 
tions under which we could accede to the wishes of the Jap- 
anese Government — defer all hopes of a rapid extension of 
trade, and accept a great apparent loss. We might observe 
that, however well disposed, this could not bo done under an 
appearance of yielding to menace and idolence ; and, having 
nmortonately been subjected to mnoh of this, the Government 
not only owed ns eome reparation, bat reoent events rendered 
it necessary thai we shoiud stand free from the reproach or 
possible saafHidon of yiddinfl^ to fear in surrendering rights^ 
by the free concession, on ooih sidea^ of things eqoivfuent* 
This, it might be shown, was a condition rendered imperative 
by the course of violence and intimidation which had ushered 
• in, and apparently prepared the way for, the Japanese propo- 



fied, either in its own eyes or that of the world. 

In reference to the concessions demanded on their side, we 
might say we were not unwilling to take into consideration 
the state of the country as represented by the Government — 
the real difficulties they might have to contend with from the 
state of parties — and, on our own side, were anxious not to 
predpitate them into a civil war, or even push the extension 
of our trade in any way to the injury of the Japanese people. 
But we might add, in all snch negotlafeions between Stetes, it 
was not usual for important treaty rights to be relinquished 
without some £ur equivalent, and in this case such a conditkm 
oould not be waived for the reasons already given, however 
well disposed Great Britain might be. What that equivalent 
should be would therefore become the first and principal thing 
to settle. And this might be no more than the prreatcr valid- 
ity of the existing treaty, with new guarantees for its observ- 
ance in the modified shape it would take, under a convention 
to defer the opening of the ports in a sense altogether consist- 
ent with the wishes of the Tycoon and his Government. 

If it were possible to carry this policy out, and in the way 
here indicated, it did not seem, on the most careful considera- 
tion of all the dronmstanoes, that any better or more satisfto- 
tory solution could well be found, having in view the actual 
condition of the country, and the difficulties inseparable from 
it. Our prc^ess in Japan will not be what, in the b^;mning, 
may have been ovcr-sanguinely anticipated ; but more may be 
gained, ultimately, hy foregoing 9omething in the rate ofproff' 
res8 than by impatience and too great eagerness to advance. 
The great object at this time was to avoid precipitating Uie 



sals; and on no other terms 
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OOlintry into a civil war, with whicli, to all appearance, it wag 
seriously menaced ; and, on tlie other hand, it was no less de- 
sirable to avert the necessity for any hostile measures on our 
part. If both these ends should be accomplished without se- 
riously compromising either our prestige or national dignity, 
and securing our position at Yeddo, and means of acquiring 
the language, with no more loss of trade or other material ad- 
vantages in the interval than would no less assuredly follow 
were a more nnoompromising or oyerbearing course to be 
pursued, then ve might rest satisfied with the conviction that 
nothing better was possible under the circumstances^ and that 
preat evils to both countries, without promise of correspond- 
ing advantage, could only thus be averted. 

Whatever policy might ultimately be adopted, it was per- 
fectly clear that to compel without compulsion was an impos- 
fiibility. A great change was needed ; but this must, in a con- 
siderable degree, be a change of convictions ; and no lesson is 
well learned all at once. Any change likely to be beneficial 
and permanent in the minds of the Japanese must break in 
slowly upon their old traditions and habits of thought, and 
move forward by steady and gradual steps. But this slow- 
ness, if a subject of regret in some respects, makes the final 
victory more certain, and insures its completeness. New 
ideas, new principles and sentiments, must be allowed to per- 
meate through and through the masses, and rather by a proc- 
ess of percolation from the upper to the lower strata than by 
the force of an irresistible pressure from without or below. 

What seemed most important, therefore, was to secure a fiur 
commencement to a more gradual process of infiltration and 
leavening in the mass. Hitherto, and with more or less suc- 
cess, those who are the custodians of power in Japan have di- 
rected all their efforts to prevent this. If we could neutralize 
this actio7i, we should probably effect more in the next ten 
years by peaceable means, and with mutual advantage to all 
parties, than in double that period by any measures of hostility 
and coercion. We can do little toward changing the current 
of Japanese ideas until we can communicate our own through 
thdr language, and it will take some years yet to give us fair 
command of this first and most essentud instrument of conver- 
sion and dvilization. 

However inviting snch a pro^amme might be, it still be- 
hooved us to keep aistinctly m view another class of facts and 
considerations, the tendency of which, it must be confessed, 
was rather adverse than favorable to this policy of deferred 
hope and conciliation. We have already bad painful expert- 
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ence in China of the rule attending all concession to the sup- 
posed difficulties of the Government of the country, and their 
alleged inability to give execution to treaty stipulations. There 
can be very little doubt, as I explained in the first chapter of 
this book, that our consent to waive the openiDg of Canton 
from time to time was tiie indirect, if not tiie inmiediate, cause 
of the second war. Just as little aonbt is there that the whole 
plea of inability from the hostility of the people, ete^ was a pre- 
text as futile as it was false, invented merely to delude us tnto 
a course in aceordance with the policy of the Government, 
which was at heart hostile and designedly obstructive. We 
know now that either Seu or Yeh, or even the first Viceroy, 
Keying^ had he chosen, could have opened the gates of Canton 
at once, without the slightest danger of popular commotion. 
The only hostility existing in the minds of the people was so 
purely factitious, and entirely due to the action of the Govern- 
ment, which, with signal bad faith, were doing all in their pow- 
er to generate and increase such feeling, at the very time tliat 
they were professing the utmost good will, and the most ear- 
nest desire to ^ive honest execution to this, as well as every 
other clause of the treaty. They put forward a fiilse plea for 
a dishonest purpose, and without the slightest intention of ever 
complying with the treaty stipulations. When they induced 
plenipotentiary after plenipotentiary to defer from year to year 
the opening of Canton, on the plea of giving time *to soothe 
the people and prepare the way for a peaceable entrance,' they 
deliberately took advantage of the respite to raise new obsta- 
cles, create the very difficulties in the feelings of the people 
which they alleged already to exist, and make it each year more 
and more impossible to admit the foreigner. There was an 
ominous family likeness between the course followed by the 
Chinese Mandarins and that now proposed by the Tycoon's 
Government. They too pleaded for time ' to prepare the minds 
of the people they would close Yeddo to all but the Foreign 
Bepresentatives, whfle theiT residence continued to be one of 
danger and harassing sunreilkuicey and defer the opening of 
Hiogo, Osaca, and Neagata for a long term of seven years. 
But was it possible to believe that it was their honest purpose 
really to profit by this time to remove obstacles and put down 
opposition ? Was it likely that, if even those immediately 
about the Tycoon desired to do so, they would be able and 
willing to take any effective measures to that end, so as to se- 
cure the desired result? To neither of these vital questions 
was it in the power of any Foreign Representative, I think, to 
give a confident or satisfactory answer in the affirmative. 

12 
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What should we be doing, then, by concession ? Gaining 
time, and only deferring an evil day that, if this hypothesis 
were correct, must come sooner or later, and with increased 
calamities tiie longer it is drfened? This was at least a po»- 
rible result, and formed 1^ no means a pleasant prospect for 
fbtnre Governments and Plenipotentiaries. I wished nothing 
but peace and prosperity to the Japanese, and bad spared no 
efiBort with their Government to imbue them with juster no* 
tions tium I fear they yet possess of the power which other 
States possessed to compel the observance of treaties, and their 
own want of means to offer any effective resistance ; and, above 
all, the danger that must inevitably attend a persistence in any 
c6urse of deception and bad faith. But it was impossible to 
close our eyes to the lessons and experience each day afforded. 
If we find them timid, submissive, and anxious to avoid all cause 
of quarrel with Russia, while they presume not a little upon the 
policy of conciliation and forbearance of all the other Powers, 
It is difficult to avoid the condnnon that the strong-handed and 
very smnmary measures taken by the naval officers of the Ibr- 
mer Power at Kagasald, Hakoaadi, and elsewhere, on more 
than one occasion, and the everoonstant presence or propin- 
qmty of large squadrons, have had a beneficial influence. To 
tne Japanese, as to all the semi -civilized races of the East, 
FoBOK represents Pow er and inspires Kespegt, and nothing 
else does. They will talk of the necessity of conforming all 
their acts to reason and c^ood faith, and talk by the day or the 
month, but deliberately disregard both exactly in the propor- 
tion in which they believe you arc prepared to bear it without 
an appeal to the idol of their worship, and the only God they 
fear or will propitiate, the God of war. 

It may well suggest itself as a doubt, therefore, to Foreign 
Representatives on the spot, with their own experience of the 
ineificacy of reason and argument on the one hand, and that of 
the Rusdans on the other, who adopt a totally diffmnt system, 
whether we best consult even thdr interests, as a Gk>vemment 
and a nation maintaming relations with the Western Powers, 
by allowing them to think they may persevere in the same sys- 
tem of deception and bad faith without oheck or danger. It 
is very true we have forced ourselves upon them, and many 
may see reason to regret such a step was ever taken by Forei^ 
Powers. They neither desired nor were ready for the rela- 
tions imposed upon them, and are quite incapable of apprecia- 
ting any advantage in our acquaintance. The questionable pol- 
icy of the proceeding is indeed fully shown in the danger of 
collision it unavoidably entails, seeing the impossibility, by fair 
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and peaceable means, af indaeiog the virtual rnlera of the oonii- 
try to keep fidth or observe the stipuIatioDa of treaties so ut- 
terly distasteful and obnoxious to them. 

Unfonunately, to retrograde safely and with dignity is often 
more difficult for nations and their Governments than to ad« 
vance ; and the question now is not whether it was wise or ex- 
pedient to enter into treaty relations with Japan in the first 
instance, but, having taken this step, what course it best befits 
us to follow, singly or in concert with other Treaty Powers, 
with reference to the evils which such relations inevitably bring 
with them. If the inclinations and prejudices of the Daimios, 
as a class exercising a decided influence on the policy of the 
ostensible Government, are to be taken into account for our 
guidance, we ought to withdraw from the country altogether. 
Or if we are to listen with confiding car to the pleas of danger, 
and the inability of the Government either to avert it or eive 
execution to the treaties which the Tycoon alone has ratified, 
we must put in abeyance theur principal provisions — all, indeed, 
that possess any substantial value. Assuming, or supponng, 
that we are not pr^ared to accept either of these alternatives, 
thmi there are certain conditioBS of good faith and honest exe> 
cution which it would seem necessary to insist upon, because 
they are vital and essential to the realization of any of the ob- 
jects for which the treaties were framed. Some are even es- 
sential to the continued residence of foreigners in the country, 
with reasonable security to life and property, or immunity from 
continued outrage, submission to which would be impossible to 
any Sovereign State in the position of Great Britain, and could 
not permanently be endured, even from so distant and puny an 
adversary as the Japanese. True, we have borne all ^is and 
more, this thirty years past, from Mexico, with all its elements 
of disorder and misrule rampant and bydrfrheaded; but this 
has constituted the difficulty of dealing with those who perpe- 
trated the wrongs, or holding any Government responsible. It 
has been a country without a Government, and given over to 
the wild license of armed fketions. To exact redress, it was 
necessary to contemplate the occupation of the country, and 
possible necessity of providing for its administration, in the ab- 
sence of any fit materials for an effective and permanent Gov- 
ernment — tne dilemma which France is now experiencing. 
Such is not the case in Japan. There are here elements of 
strength and order which the existing Government represents 
and controls. It may be subject for consideration, then, wheth- 
er, under such circumstances, we should do well or wisely to 
trust entirely in the future, as we have done in the past, to con- 
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ciHation and forbearance. There may be parties in more or 
less intimate connection with the €k>yemment readj to sug- 
gest to them that such a policy on our part is dae to the im- 
possibility of the British Government adopting any other 
conrae, or resorting to means of reprisal and coercion under 
any circumstances. A rougher and sterner discipline may bo 
needed with such men as tlie Daimios and their supporters, to 
teach them the wisdom of maintaining peaceable relations by 
observing the obligations of treaties, instead of provoking to 
acts of hostility a Power that can at any time crush their best 
efforts at resistance, and, whatever may be the treacherous sug- 
gestions they may receive from foreign sources, toiU do «o, if 
all milder means should fiiil. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The GoTemment of Japan and its Administrative Machinery. — ^Ilelations of 
Life : of Rulers and Subjects. — Husband and Wife. — The Relation of the 
Sexes. — ^The Position of Woman in the social Scale. — Influence of Art 
and Oaltore. — ^Religious Systems. 

Of the Government of Japan we have much yet to learn, 
both as regards the actual machinery and the official hierarchy 
under which the administration of the affiiirs of tlie Empire is 
carried on. The relative position, weight, and influence of the 
constituted powers — ^Bfikado, Tycoon, and their respective high 
officers — all need fiurther eladdation* The old and the new no- 
bles8e» in their relations as feudatories of one or both Sover- 
eigns, and to each other, and to the people, espedally demand 
carefol consideration. These raay be held to constitute the 
moral, as the mere administrative machinery supplies the more 
tangible elements of a Government. 

As regards the last, and the hierarchy established among 
the officers of the Tycoon's Government, I have various data, 
some of tliem derived from official, and others from private 
sources of a more or less reliable nature. The lists of Daimios, 
with their revenues and territories ; of the Tycoon's Court and 
administration, given in the Appendix,* are taken from the of- 
ficial lied Book of Yeddo. This was very difficult to obtain « 
in the first instance, simply because the Government of the Ty- 
coon did not choose we should have any books, maps, or other 
means of information, even of those open to all the natives, and 
purchasable by them for a few cash. The book in question is 

* See Appendix D. 
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as common among the Japanese as our own Red Book, or the 
Gotha almanac. I doubt not, could it ever be traced how 
the copy I posseBS came into my hands, it would fare very ill 
with any parties conoemed. I have, in addition, met quite re- 
cently with a contribution to one of the local journals on ^e 
subject of ^tles in Japan,' which appears to be written by one 
we& informed on many particulars connected therewith, not 
generally known ; and I think the writer's information, upon 
the whole, is correct. The paper will be found in the Appen- 
dix.* 

The following brief summary of the public officers, with 
their relative duties and ranks, in addition to the lists, etc., 
contained in the Appendix, will, I hope, serve to give the read- 
er a tolerably clear idea of the whole. 

The Skogun, or Dai-Skogun, rendered in the Treaties Ty- 
coon, is the chief. Kcempfer styles him Crown General, Vice 
Regent, Generalissimo, and Emperor indifferently. The truth 
being that the successor of the originally usui^ped authority 
of executive chief, which has become, for the last two centu- 
ries, hereditary in the families of the descendants of Ji^auama^ 
otherwise Qimgm 8ctmc^ receives various titles from the reign- 
ing Mikado. The first in order and most common is Sbooun, ' 
or Dai-Sbogun. Thoagh authorities differ even in Japan as 
to its exact meaning, it seems derived from, or to be the equiv- 
alent of the Chinese term Ta-tsianf/ kiun,^ the great chief, or 
commander of the army;' and as the Japanese are supposed to 
be a nation of soldiers, he who is at the head of the army is 
virtually the head of the nation. Hence nothing will induce 
a Japanese at Yeddo to admit that the Tycoon's title only 
means a generalissimo of the army. ' What rendering the in- 
habitants of Miaco and the Mikado's territory might give is 
not so clear. 

After the Tycoon, irrespective of the Gotairo, or Regent, an 
office that only comes into existence when the Tycoon is a mi- 
nor, the JSTokuM follows next in importance. It is a Council, 
composed of either eighteen or twenty-four (for there is some 
doubt which is the number). Among these are some of the 
most powerful Daimios of the ancient aristocracy who repre- 
sent the Mikado at Yeddo. Although ostensibly they take no 
active part in the Government, there seems very little doubt 
that not only are they a serious check on the Tycoon and his 
own Council of Ministers, but something very like control and 
direction must be among their attributes and the functions 
they exercise. The theory appears to be that they are a con- 

* See Appendix F. 
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soltatiTe Counoil, with whom there is no initiatiye or aetiye 
participation in the administration of affiurs ; and the Tycoon 

need not recognize their existence, save only in cases where 
there is a question of departure from the fundamental laws or 
traditional customs, when their sanction and that of the Mika- 
do are both essential to give validity or legality to any change, 
as, for instance, such a step as entering into Treaties with 
Western Powers, which for more than two centuries had been 
prohibited. 

In such a grave and momentous question as a total change 
of national policy, there is reason to believe either law or cus- 
tom renders essential an appeal to a Great Council of all the 
Daimios poBBesfling a reTenne oree 50,000 kokona of lice,* said 
to number some 842* How they are convened, in what man^ 
ner they detibmte and eive thdr opinions or votes, is not 
known, I believe, by any foreigner. The necessity of conven- 
ing such a Great Council of the nation was urged on Commo- 
dore Perry by the Government of the then existing Tycoon 
as the reason for a yearns delay in giving him any answer ; 
how far truly or not, of course, may be open to question. 

Next in order folloWs the Goroglo^ or administrative Coun- 
cil of the Tycoon — his cabinet, in effect, consisting of five Da- 
imios of the third class, I believe always selected from among 
the more modern aristocracy, and never from the elder stock. 
How they are nominated, whether by the free and uncon- 
trolled choice of the reigning Tycoon, at the dictation of oth- 
ers, or in compliance with some understood limitations, no for- 
eigner, I am persuaded, is in a position to speak witb any cer- 
tainty. There was much during the three years to lead those 
in direct communication i^th the members of the Gorogio who 
acted as Ministers of Fordgn Affairs to conclude that other 
and more influential or powerful Daimios than they had any 
pretensions to be held a controlling power, whose nominees 
the Council probably were, and subject, in matters connected 
with the Foreign relations of the country more especially, to 
an overruling influence or more positive dictation. Or num- 
bers among the inferior noblesse may compensate for individ- 
ual importance, and the check may be in this body, both on 
the Council of the Tycoon and on the chief Princes too. 

Subordinate to this first Council of Ministers is a second 
Council, consisting of eight members — Daimios also, but of the 
third or fourth class, and with small revennes. Their fmic- 
tions, so fiir as can be learned, are purely administrative. 
Next in order should be enumerated the JSuHioB, These ap- 
* See lists of Daimios^ with tbdrxefenma^ Appendix D. 
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pear to be very numerons, and with very various fiinctions. 
A variable number of this class, from five to ten generally, act 
as Governors of Forei^ Af&irs, performing many of the dn- 
ties of Fnder Secretanes of State in Europe, ana are <»lled 
Qidkohu jBvfUo. From this dass are selected all the Gov- 
ernors of the towns and the consular ports, as also the Judges. 
The GishaBuiRio^ the Governor of Yeddo^is an officer of such 
high importance that he is said to rank next to the Gorogio. 
AU the Samourai and two-sworded men, and all the Bonzes 
or priests of the whole empire are said to be under his juris- 
diction. The Matchi JBunio may be considered as a sort of 
civil Governor, under whose jurisdiction are placed all the rest 
of the inhabitants of the capital. 

Many of the more subordinate offices are filled up from a 
large class of Government officers, not Daimios, but belonging 
to the UattamottOy or vassals directly dependent on the Ty- 
coon, corresponding to the ' gentry and literati' of China, so 
often quoted in official correspondence, and receiving annual 
salaries, ranging from 3000 kokous to 200 pios of rice, or say 
£2000 to £88. A classification and enumeration of these im 
be ibund in the Appendix.* As regards the military admin- 
istration and means of defense, a certain number of Daimios 
holding fiefs from the Tycoon probably, said to be twenty-six 
in number, are intrusted with the defense of the Tycoon, and 
obliged to furnish military contingents. It was some of these 
who were called upon to supply guards to the Legations 
when the Tycoon's Government deemed such measures of pro- 
tection necessary. And it was one or more of these military 
retainers who attempted in the night to cut his way to the 
room of the British Charge d'Affiiires after my departure. 

Into tlie farther question of honorary offices, rank and or- 
der of precedency as established between the IMikado's Court 
and ^e Tycoon's, I do not propose to enter in any detail ; 
first, necause I consider most ot the information we possess 
too uncertain and imperfect to be much relied upon ; and, sec- 
ondly, because, although we have heard a good deal of the 
Tycoon's investiture by the Mikado, and oi the fourtii rank 
being assigned him, by which he is placed not only lower than 
that of other Daimios or courtiers and ministers about the 
person of the Mikado, I think such distinctions have little in- 
fluence on the real march of affiiirs. It may be true enough 
that, according to the Red Book of Japan, the Quamhuka or 
Prime Minister of the Mikado is classed as the second person 
in the realuii and takes rank before the Tycoon, but practical* 

* See Appendix D. 
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ly what does this amount to? Does it give liira any real 
power to direct or meddle with the administratiou of affairs, 
or merely to approach three mats nearer the august person of 
a powerless Mikado, or receive more genuflexions in the day 
from other superannuated courtiers, condemned like himself 
to a life of utter indgnificance in all save a name or a title ? 
He may come next after the Sovereign de Jure^ as an Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or a Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and take precedence of a Prime Minister, but with a like ab- 
sence of any real dgnificance or share of power. So there 
may be whole classes of Daijo-daijins^ or Sho-diJo-daiji?is, So- 
daijins, etc., and all taking official rank before the Tycoon, 
who yet have no more voice in the administration of the Em- 
pire than so many pasteboard and bedizened dummies among 
the properties of a provincial theatre. These hi^h- sounding 
titles I can only regard as so many fossilized relics of a past 
order, which have no vitality or real significance in the world, 
and no interest for the actual living men around them, who 
constitute the Japanese nation. 

Japan appears to be actually governed, at the present day, 
by a sort of feudal aristocracy, recalling in some respects that 
of the Lombard dukes, and France under the Merovingian 
kings, or the early state of the Germans when their kings were 
elected out of particular £unilies. A confederation of Princes 
and territorial Seigneurs possess the land, enjoying apparently 
very much the same kind of jurisdiction as our own barons in 
the days of the Saxon rule or the first Plantagenets. The 
Prince of Satsuma, with his colonial dependencies of the Loo- 
choo Islands ; the Prince of Xendai, with large territories ; the 
Prince of Kaga, and many others, each with larger revenues 
and more men-at-arms, probably, than the virtual and de facto 
Sovereign, the Tycoon himself, could bring into the field, 
might any one of them play the part of an Earl of Warwick. 
If not in the present day, yet not three centuries ago, these 
were in the habit, separately or in combination, of setting not 
only the T!Jjrcoon, but his and their Sovereign, the Mikado, at 
defiance with arms in their hands. It was their feuds and re-. 
beUions which, in the twelfth century, gave to Yoritomo the 
means of usurping the quasi sovereignty of the Tycoonat, only 
then constituted by the victorious commander-in-chief of the 
imperial armies, ^v]lich were originally set in motion for their 
subjugation. Taico-sama^ toward the close of the sixteenth 
century did much to break the still dangerous power of these 
semi-feudatory but really independent princes. He only suc- 
ceeded, however, by courting the alliance of some of the more 
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puissant of them, and leaving their sovereign rights or preten- 
sions untouched. There are many who thus succeed to their 
hereditary dominions and honors with all rights and immuni- 
ties attaching from time immemorial, without any formal rec- 
ognition or investiture by the Tycoon. Their alle^ance is 
obviously more nominal than real, and is held by the slightest 
tenure. They are strong in their feudal rights and feudal 
power, while he is weak m his avowed subordination to the 
only acknowledged Suzerain of all, the Mikado, who is invest- 
ed not only with all the prestige of hereditary descent in an 
unbroken line from the first Supreme inilers of the Empire, but 
tracing back through such ancestry, according to Japanese 
traditions, a divine origin. He adds the infallibility and pre- 
tensions of a Pope of the Middle Ages to the temporal rights 
of sovereignty of a later era. And although he has been shorn 
of much, if not all, of his real power, as Popes have been ere 
now, and this ever since the Crown General Yoritomo's suc- 
oessfnl usurpation, yet still the supreme dignity, rank, sancti- 
ty, and prerogatives have ever been the undisputed attributes 
ca the Mikado, and his alone. Taico-sama, the great soldier- 
hero of Japan, in the latter end of the mzteentb century, when 
invested w ith the command of the armies and administrative 
functions of the sovereign, did but continue the work of Yori- 
tomo, his great predecessor, in still farther reducing the pow- 
er of the Mikado, from whom he held the trust, to narrower 
limits, at the same time that he broke down the strength of 
many of the great feudatories. And when his son perished, 
self-immolated in the castle of Osaca, where he was besieged 
by his guardian and father-in-law% Yedai (or otherwise called 
Daifu-sama, king or prince of Quanto), known in Japanese 
history subsequently as Gongen Sama^* the founder of the 
present dynasty of Tycoons, these several changes of the dy- 
nasty in nothing affected the Mikados or their succession. 
They continued mheritors by right divine of their phantom 
sceptre, preserving still some remnants of their former unlim- 
ited and absolute power. Theii investiture is still theoretic- 
ally essential to the Tycoon to consecrate his election, as is 
their sanction to any changes in the fundamental laws, and 
their ratification to any new treaties. The want of this, in the 
case of the treaties with European Powers, there is every rea- 
son to believe, as I have shown, lies at the root of our difiicul- 

* This ftvqaent change of name and destinmtion, taking place often in a 

lifetime, is most bewildering to a foreigner ; as much, no doubt, as are our 
chnnges of name and mode of address when a commoner becomes a peer, or 
succeeds to a new rank and title in the peerage. 
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ties ia Japan* The T700011, on the first appeanuioe of an Amer- 
ican sqnadron in 1868, ^ven a oertain pressure and dan- 
gers mich seemed to him immiaent, entered apparently into 
treaties without this needful sanction of his Suzerain, against 
his fiat, it ia said, and is therefore powerless to give them ex- 
cksntion throughout Japan. In the absence of this, and a for- 
Tn ^ ratification, he can at most pretend to give tlicin effect 
tiiroughout his own territories, in which the Consular Ports 
are situated, and with his own subjects. The Daimios, hostile 
to the innovation as a body, and never sorry, it would seem, 
to use their allegiance to the Suzerain of both as a check to 
the encroaching power of the Tycoon, do not recognize these 
treaties as binding upon them. This brief summary of their 
history was necessary here to show how this nation is govern- 
ed on a feudal basis, with two hereditary sovereigns, one by 
right divine, and the other by snocessfnl usurpation supported 
by material force, who is himself held in check and c6ntrolled 
partly by the traditional respect for ancient customs and laws, 
and still more by the hereditary Daimios professing a nominal 
subordination, but keeping up a real antagonism. The whole 
country is thus parceled out in large and small territories, over 
which feudatory chiefs rule absolutely, although ostensibly the 
subjects of a Suzerain and an executive chief of the state, and 
amenable to the laws of the Empire, but opposing and limit- 
ing the authority both of Mikado and Tycoon, as occasion 
serves or their interests and passions dictate. We have in 
presence, therefore, a dual system of Sovereigns, each with 
their separate court, high officers, and nobles ; next a class of 
nominal feudatories, the bona fide rulers of the country in de- 
tail under a feudal system. And over all, intertwined and 
twisted round every individual member of this tripartite hie- 
rarchy of two Sorereigns, their courts of great officers, and a 
class of ^reat territorial barons, each of whom enjoys a petty 
and semi-avowed independent sovereignty, there is cast uke a 
spell an elaborate net-work of espionage, which seeks to con- 
trol by treachery and finesse those who can not be subjected 
by overt force, and to bring all under one bondage or system 
of government. This part of the Tycoon's administrative sys- 
tem involves a duty which sends his officers into the several 
princes' territories, a service, it would appear, of veritable dan- 
ger. There was presented to me one day a Japanese of con- 
siderable official rank, who for obvious reasons I will not more 
particularly describe, of whose history I had an outline. One 
of the incidents, to the credit of his wit and astuteness, which 
most struck me, was the fact of his having been the only one 
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of seven ometskys or spies sent successively into the Prince 
of Satsuma's territories who ever came out alive. 

The Mikado, and even his power, however shorn of what it 
once was, may still exist. The Tycoon is, after all, but an ex- 
ecutive head ruling under the shadow of his suzerain preroga- 
tive ; and he again is limited and checked at every turn, as I 
have show^D, by one of the most powerful oligarchies ever 
seen sinoe the pahny davs of the Venetian Republic with its 
Conncil of Ten, nnder whose secret and inquisitorial dominion 
the Doge himself felt insecure alike of life and power ; and if 
they brought one Doge to the block for treason, the Tycoons 
are, in certain understood cases, either by an order from the 
Milcado or of difierence with their Great Council, obliged 
either to perform the hara-kiru or abdicate. 

When we speak of the Government of Japan, then, all the 
separate tlireads of rule linking together by a slender hold, 
three hundred and odd principalities, and three hundred lesser 
Daimios with territories, must be gathered up and traced into 
the hands of the second ruler of the Empire, and through him 
into the feeble grasp of the Suzerain of all. They each in sev- 
eral degrees exercise rule and government, and help to form 
what must seem to us an ill-fused amalgam of all governing 
and legislative powm. By these separately and colleotivdy 
all the agencies of Gk>vemment, dyilizmg or otherwise, are set 
in motion, and controlled tor good or for evil in the history of 
the nation and its civilization. Of any thing like real munici- 
pal or self-governing bodies I can find no trace. There is a 
sort of subordinate system of wards and heads of tens and 
hundreds in the Otonos of towns and villages severally and 
collectively responsible for each other's good conduct, which 
has some laint resemblance to our own tithings and hundreds, 
which formed the foundation of our own municipal system of 
decentralization and self-government. But these arc here 
what ours were when still in the germ, and seem wanting in 
any vital elements of a representative character, on which all 
power of growth and development depend. 

Here, as in Great Britain in the days of the Saxon kings, the 
great bulk of the servile population are adacripti glebcB, Some 
are domestic slaves, both male and female. With the Japan- 
ese, as with ourselves in those early days, a source of servitude 
is found in a law which required every freeman beneath the 
rank of a thane to be either the recognized follower of some 
lord, or the member of a family, or guild, or burgh who would 
be responsible for him. Even wealthy traders, to buy the 
privilege of wearing one or two swords, and also the proteo> 
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tion of a powerful Dairaio, will often pay a large sura for the 
privilege of being rated as one of his retainers and wearing 
his cognizance. Thus, if there are anj^ freemen in the proper 
senfle of die term, the oppression to whiehthey are ex^sed by 
the armed classes often indaoes them to surrender their liberty 
into the hfmds of some superior who is capable of affording 
them protection. Besides these, several causes of slavery or 
serfdom, poverty, crime, and debt, help to swell the ranks. 
Parents, too, have undoubtedly, in some cases, if not in all, the 
power to sell their children ; and as they are inveterate gam- 
. biers, I have little doubt in Japan, as in China, a man often 
stakes wife, children, and finally himself on the hazard of a die. 
On the other hand, I had frequent occasions of observing that 
precisely as with the Saxons in the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, the words 'freemen' and 'slave,'* as understood at the 
present day, are hardly applicable, for a large proportion of 
freemen are in a position in which this would not with us be 
considered altogether free, and the majority of the slaves live 
in a state of comparative freedom. 

Let us now endeavor, if we may, to ascertain of what charac- 
ter are the effective agencies actually brought into play by the 
multitndinons and often antagonistic rulers of Japan, under 
this most complicated and imperfectly welded system of aris- 
tocratic and oligarchic government. Apart from the fact that 
the feudal system itself is repressive in its tendency, limiting 
and curtailing the exercise of all free energies, a Government 
w^hich rests on espionage, secret and avowed, and delation, as 
among its chief instruments, sows mistrust broadcast through 
a whole nation, undermines all confidence between man and 
man, and makes truth and faith equally impossible among the 
mass subject to such influences. * All lies,' it has been w^ell ob- 
served, ' are discivilizing the ' greatest savages have general- 
ly been found the most incorrigible liars and the greatest 
thieves.' It is not to be wondered at if mendacity among the 
Japanese has become something more than a bad habit, an in- 
stitution and part of the necessary machinery of their system 
of government and administration. 

* Different races of men,' Mr.Thrupp observes in his 'Home 
. of the Anglo-Saxon,' already cited, ' and different nations are 
usually found to possess particular vices and virtues to a great- 
er degree than others, which thus not only become character- 
istic peculiarities, but have a material influence on their national 
character and manners, and require, therefore, to be duly con- 
sidered in treating of their social liistory.' And, entirely 
♦ * The Anglo-Saxon Uome,' by John Thrupp. 
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agreeinj^ with the writer, I am led to place at the head of the 
list of Japanese vices this one of mendacity, bringing as it does 
inevitably dishonesty of action. The Japanese traders are ac- 
cordingly what might be expected, and rank among the most 
dishonest and tricky of Easterns. This seems a hard thing to 
say of a whole Taoe, or a dass even, yet the inceBaaDt examples 
of the most ingenioiis and deliberate fraud in the trade carried 
on at the porto, and Yokohama more espedally, as h&n^ the 
oraporiam of the largest trade, leaves no donht on the subject.* 
Bales of silk are continually sold with outward hanks of one 
quality, and the inner ones of coarser material most craftily 
interwoven. Jars of camphor, with the top only the genuine 
article, and the rest powdered rice. Tubs of oil, the lower half 
water. Money taken for contracts, and immediately appropri- 
ated to their own use, and unbhisbingly confiscated. But it 
may be said loe have fraudulent tradesmen too, at home and 
abroad, and, unfortunately, the fact is beyond all dispute, as Dr. 
Hassall and Parliamentary Committees have proved to demon- 
stration. In free, self- governed, virtuous England, is it not 
hard to buy any article of food which has not undergone manip- 
ulation, or even medicine to preserve life that is not adulterated, 
and often by the most deleterious compounds? Or to buy a 
length of cotton\ which answers to the measurement written 
upon it ; or a bottle of wine or beer containing a statute pint 
or quai-t measure ? Yes, all this is true, and sad as true. Com- 
mercial morality appears to have a code of its own, even in the 
most civilized countries; and perhaps it may be still more 
broadly stated, that the moral standard of the most advanced 
nation is very far from perfect truth or honesty. We must 
admit, then, I am afraid, that it is only a question of degree be- 
twen the Japanese who sells rice-dust for camphor and the En- 
glish tradesman who sells red lead for Cayenne pepper, or alum 
and bone-dust for bread. But still, I maintain, the Japanese 
have the bad pre-eminence of far surpassing us in ingenuity and 
universality of cheating. In reference to mendacity, it requires 
some acquaintance with Yaconins and Japanese officials to 
know the full force of the term, or to what perfection such a 
system may be brought. IVuth is not to be obtnned at any 

Srice, for love or for money — by a foreigner, at all events, i 
o not believe any real progress is possible so long as a nation 
preserves this charactenstio, and all true civilization is neces- 
sarily progressive. 

* This is trno, at least, of aU wliom Ibreigners are allowed to trade or have 

any intercourse with — those specially licensed by the Goverament, and prob- 
ably not sabstantial and zeqpoDsiUe men, bat mere agents or senrants, and 
not the most reputable. 
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There is as total a disregard of truth among the Japanese of 
all classes as can well be conceived, compatible with the exist- 
ence of any bonds of society, which, after all, must presuppose 
some trust or faith either in words or oaths. There are people 
in every nation who lie, some from habit, some from vanity, 
and others to advance their interests ; * the gainful lie' is, un- 
fortunately, common in all classes and races, and it was not of 
the Japanese that Bacon spoke, when he said, ^ A mixture of a 
lie doth ever add pleasure,' bat most likely of his own country- 
men. I^ in ancient times, at the other extremity of Asia, * tul 
Cretans were liars,' and their descendants, the Greek of modem 
days, amidst all his pretennons, has less eUdm, perhaps, than 
any of Caucasian race to a character for veracity, they have 
had, in all ages and nations, a wide fraternity to keep them in 
countenance. The chief distinction between the European and 
£astem civilisation in this respect seems mainly to be, in the 
one, the general repudiation of falsehood as a legitimate exer- 
cise of ingenuity, and its rccof^nition in the other. It is no dis- 
grace or discredit to either Japanese or Chinese to be detected 
and convicted of the most flagrant lie ; there is not even the 
Spartan feeling of shame at being found out. But how the 
several relations of life in a social state are maintained where 
there is so little trust or faith, and no acknowledged obligation 
to speak the truth, is difficult to understand. In matters of 
justice, the problem is solved by a system of torture, which 
either extorts the truth or Idlls &e reonsant ; but in other re- 
lations, some other and less brutal instruments of verification 
must obviously be reUed upon for arriving at such approzima- 
tion to truth as may be essential for the conduct of affiurs in 
all the ordinary transactions between man and man. But i^ as 
Bacon farther speculates, * the inquiry of truth be the love-mak- 
ing or wooinff of it,' there must be a great deal of such wooing 
in Japan, and a suiprlnngly small portion of the ^belief of 
truth, which is the enjoying of it.' So far as this consumma- 
tion is really ' the sovereign good of human nature,'! am afraid 
my friends the Japanese are wofuUy lacking. The very neces- 
sity of the case, I conclude, must supply a partial remedy by 
suggesting and enforcing truth, in an interested sense, as tho 
best policy. When Colonel Chartres exclaimed that he would 
give ten thousand pounds for a character, it was, no doubt, be- 
cause he felt that it would be worth ten times more than that 
sum to him in plying his vocation. So, in my dealings with 
the various shop-keepers I was in the habit of seeing for the 
purchase of their wares at the Legation, they certainly mani- 
fested a keen appreoiationof the value attaching to a character 
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for truthfulness ; and, to their credit, I must add there were 
many who would not palm off a plated for a silver article, or 
venture on any gross fraud of that kind. And, to the honor 
of their discrimination, I must also say they soon learned to 
take me at my word, instead of chaffering and haggling over a 
price they knew to be greatly in excess ' of what they were 
willing to accept.' I have seen, when some one of their num- 
ber, admitted for the first time, was asking an extortionate 
price, the older habitues check him, and have overheard the 
warning that it was * of no use ; that they knew my yea was yea, 
and nay, nay in truth,' and that he would simply be left 
with his goods on his hands if he did not deal more straight- 
fonmdly. Of course^ thaat thev should often ask twice as 
much as thej were willing to tu^e, vow a modem work was 
either an antique, better tiian the oldest, and declare no second 
of the kind could be found, was in the fair way of their trade 
—do not picture and curiosity dealers in every mart in Europe 
the same ? 

But, after all, to return to the moral problem which universal 
lying such as exists in Japan suggests, there must be a real 
pleasure in the practice, for there is no denying it has its in- 
conveniences. There must be many inducements and tempta- 
tions to depart from truth, besides a mere regard to some pres- 
ent interest or ^>ro/?^, for, on a searching inquiry into the verac- 
ity or authenticity throughout history of all the wisest and wit- 
tiest sayings, and of many of the reputed doings of the noblest 
men in all ages and countries, some of whidi have hecome 
mUiar as household words and undouhted as Gospel truths, 
how many come oat of the crucihle with any shape or consist* 
ency? M. Foamier laid a sacrilegious and ruthless hand on 
all these heir-looms of the past in a book which he entitled 
*L'esprit dans THistoire,' or * Recherches et Curiosit^s sur les 
Mots Historiques,' and sad havoc he has made of the world's 
most cherished traditions on the subject. Alas for witty and 
brilliant retorts, for heroic inspirations in the hour of action ! 
Alas for King Arthur, and Charlemagne, or even William 
Tell! Alas for 'Dying Words' and 'Speeches!' Good-by, 
all ! fruits only of the inventive faculties of biographers and 
historians, falsehoods stamped by Genius, and handed down 
from age to age for admiration, to feed the strong propensity 
to hero-worship. Let us say no more of Japanese mendacity; 
M. Foamier has dried up the ink with his scorching and with- 
ering scrutiny^ and one is tempted to adopt the last phrase of 
the syllogism, and exclaim, not only all Cretans, hat 'all men 
are liars' at some times and in some things, since it can be 
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proved of nearly all tlie most celebrated *Mots Historiques' 
that cither the people never lived, or never said the things at- 
tributed to them, or did not say them on the occasions, or in 
the terse and epigrammatic forms in which they have been 
written for all posterity. Thus it follows that the Japanese 
are by no means the only people who delight iu the inventive 
ftoulty for the sake of inventiog. 

Let us leave the Japanese uone^ then. The human heart 
and mind retain the same essential features every where, un- 
changed by time, or space, or outward mould. The only dif- 
ference is to be sought in those external circumstances of gov- 
ernment and institutions, education and public opinion, whicdi 
all combine to supply more or less efficient checks on our evil 
propensities. Men lie and cheat, gamble and steal in all coun- 
tries, only in some there is a strong curb in constant play, and 
in others a loose rein is given. Nor, indeed, can we very well 
set up ourselves in any rank as immaculate censors of these na- 
tions, according to the dictum variously attributed to James 
I. and Sir Henry Wotton, that our diplomatic corps was com- 
posed of 'men of quality, sent abroad to lie for the benefit of 
their couDtry.' The Japanese stay at home and lie for theirs. 

While meditating over these things, and the degree of im- 

Sortance to be fairly attached to this oharaoteristic feature of 
apanese life, a clever article in the ^Quarterly' fell into my 
hands, grouping in a startling juxtaposition these ^historical 
lies,' which made me pause. The writer begins by showing 
that Themistodes may have said ' Strike, but hear,' though 
Herodotus, the earliest reporter of tlie debate between the ad- 
mirals, made no mention of it ; but, at all events, it was not to 
the Lacedemonian admiral, for this debate was with the Co- 
rintliian Adeimantus. Robert Bruce may have been taught 
perseverance by a spider, but it is remarkable that the same 
teacher is assigned to Tamerlane. It appears Omar is no long- 
er to be charged with burning the Alexandrian library, any 
more than the Legate at the suck of Beziers iu 1209 with the 
order, * Kill them all, God will recognize His own,' so circum- 
stantially related ; and ]M. Fournier devotes a section to prove 
that Charles IX. did not fire on the Huguenots with an arque- 
buse firom the window of the Louvre m the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. So Fran9ois premier, far from writing to his 
mother afUr the battle of Pavia, ^Tout est perdu fors Phon- 
neur,' wrote something considerably different and less epi- 
grammatic. The patnotio devotion of Eustache de Saint 
Pierre and his five companions, of which Froissart gives such 
touching details, when they delivered up the keys of Calais to 
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Edward III., by whom they were doomed but for his queen's 
intercession, was never intended to be hanged, seeing that he 
was in connivance with the besiegers, and was destined to be 
rewarded by a pension. Whether Mazarin contiuujed to liis 
last gasp surrounded by a bevy of ladies and gallants is doubt- 
ful, to say the least, though historians and painters will have it 
80 ; and another popular piotnre of Leonardo da Vinci dying 
at FmitaineUeau, in the arms of Frands is opposed by a 
double cdihL And so of Sir A. Callcott's jnotnre of ' Milton 
and his daughters,' one of whom aii6 aa hia amanuensis, though 
it is authoritatiyely deolared the^ were never taught to write. 
"Whichever side we turn, deception and delusion meet us, and 
for no gainful purpose of profitable lying. Cambronne did not 
utter tlie grandiloquent ' La garde meurt, et ne bc rende pas.' 
The Duke of Wellington did not say, ' Up, guards, and at 
them.' The Abb6 Edgeworth did not say, on the scaffold, 
* Fils de St. Louis, montez au ciel ;' at least, he himself told 
Lord Holland he had no recollection of having said it. Pitt 
did not make the often-quoted speech, when twitted with his 
youth, for it was written and inyented by Johnson. Le Comte 
d'Artois did not make the eminently suooessful hit, in an ad. 
dress at the Restoration, *Plus de divisions; la paiz et la 
SVanee I Jc la revois, et rien n'y est chang^, si ce n'est qu'il 
se trouve un Fran9ais de plus,' In vain His Boyal Highness, 
who had extemporized a few conned sentences, on reading 
his 'neat little speech' next morning in the J/o7?27ew, protest- 
ed his innocence. lie was told * there was an imperative ne- 
cessity for his having said iU' And it became history accord- 
ingly. 

It is obviously only a question of degree, though the habit- 
ual disregard or the love of truth vary greatly in different na- 
tions. In some the second is hard to distinguish, and this is 




dare my opinion 'that there is not altogether more of these 
vices than in many European populations placed under a Chris^ 
turn dispensation, and, one would believe, under more fenrorable 
circumstances for the practice of Christian virtues. 

Among the discouraging agencies at work to prevent the 
realization of any sanguine hopes of progress and improve- 
ment are, I conceive, first, their feudal institutions, and, second- 
ly, the highly artificial and unsound system of government, 
based upon espionage, necessarily sowing distrust, and encour- 
aging mendacity. The liulcrs have just sufficient knowledge 
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and intelligence to see and understand that the enlightenment, 
intellectually and morally, of the mass of the population must 
lead inevitably to fundamental changes, the lirst of which 
would be the destraction of their jealous, restrictive, and feu- 
di^ tenure of power. Hence the persistent and implaoable hos- 
tility with which all the more jpowerM Frinoes and Daimios 
regard the establishment of foreign rdations and the extmsion 
of oommerce, notwithstanding that the pecuniary interests of 
many as jn odiu ( rs might be benefited by foreign trade."" 

But besides the Feudal form of Government, and an admin- 
istration based on the most elaborate system of espionage ever 
attempted, which is essentially a discivilizing agent, and acts 
as an impediment to progress intellectual or moral, there are 
certain other vices grafted on the national character, possibly 
by such administrative system, but much too intimately blend- 
ed with the parent tree to be either easily or promptly got rid 
of. And these also constitute serious obstacles, for which I 
hold the Government in some degree responsible. I allude to 
the relation of the sexes, the intercourse sanctioned by law. 



served laudation has been bestowed on the Japanese in this re- 
spect. I do not wish to enter here into the question whether 
they are, as a nation, more or less immoral than others, but in 
a country where a father may sell or hire out his daughter for 
a term of prostitution, not only without penal consequences 
from the law, but with its sanction and intervention, and with- 
out the reprobation of his neighbors, or not more than would 
be expressed in England if a family well to do let their daugh- 
ter go out to service instead of keeping her at home, there can 
be no healthy moral feeling ; and that such things are I know 
to be a fact. I would also say, that even though a people may 
be free from the institution of slavery, though neither serft nor 
domestic slaves could be bought and sold like chattels or cattie, 
and transferred from one master to another with the same 
dlity (and the negative is only partially true as regards Japan- 
ese, for girls are so bought and sold with all due legal formal- 
ities, though only for a limited term, and so I believe may both 
boys and men), yet, where a iegaliaed system of concubmage 

* Mitjht be, but, as I have already shown, and shall have occasion aj^ain to 
prove, they never have been benefited, owing to the manceavres of the Ty- 
cooa*^ Ghyremment and offidab, by which all the profit mdised by the open- 
ing of a new market for Japanese piodace, part of whidi bdongs to the Da- 
imios, is intercepted and appropriated by a hunp^ry swarm of custom-house 
and other officials, maintarned for that very purpose, apparently, at the three 
Oonsttlar Forts. 



and the position of women. 
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exists, I do not see how the sanctity of the domestic relations 
can be maintained ; and yet, without this, the very foundation 
of national growth and dignity, of national progress and civil- 
ization, must either be wanting or undermined. 

"What peculiar counterpoises may exist to mitigate the otli- 
crwise ruinous effects of these radical vices in their national 
system of government and their institutions we may at pres- 
ent be unable to discover. Some, I believe, there must be, as 
in China, in the nnpreoedented and in every way extraordinary 
authority given to mothers over thdr aonB. Though they 
themselvee may have been bargained for, and sold to husband 
with no regard whatever to any will of their own, or any 
rights of womanhood, and daring their husband's lifetime have 
b^n treated by them as household drudges or slaves^ yet the 
power over the son restores the balance and redresses the 
wrong, by placing woman as the mother far above man as the 
son, whiltever his age or rank. Perhaps the right of women 
to succeed to the throne even of the Mikado, of which there 
are numerous examples both in ancient and modem times, may 



indications to be more tolerable, if not independent and re^ 
spccted than some of the premises would lead us to expect. 
Kor is there any defidency, as far as one can judge, of attach- 
ment between parents and children. We have a {preat deal 
yet to leara, however, on this subjeet also. ^ There is no laok. 
It would seem, of parental and filial affection ; the philopro- 
genitive organ seems indeed very fully developed, if there be 
such an organ, for phrenology has long been at a great dis- 
count. 

There can be but one legal wife, and the son of the concu- 
bine can not inherit with the son of the wife. This may, in 
some respects, rectify the disorder introduced by the bond- 
woman. But of one thing we may be certain, that since male 
and female infants are brought into existence in equal num- 
bers (with a slight fraction for greater waste of male life), ev- 
ery where and in all circumstances the same law of nature has 
destined them for each other in pairs, both for the satisfaction 
of the appetite on which the propagation of the spedes de-' 
pends, and the exerdse of the parental affeetioiis, based as 
these are on natural and universal instincts ; and predsely in 
the proportion in which this great and fundamental law is vio- 
lated by any sanctioned monopoly or prevalence of promiscu- 
ous intercourse will be the impossibility of a nation so offend- 
ing attaining the highest civilization. And where a govern- 
ment saadions Uiis, if even with a view of only correcting the 



be one of these. 




position seems from many 
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more palpable disorders attending it, the question will arise 
whether it is not doing evil that good may come, and with the 
usual evil result — whether, in a word, the tendency of all 
Buch legislation is not still farther to degrade the woman, and 
identify the government with the evil. At the same time, as 
regards polygamy or concubiDage, we must in fairness remem- 
ber this nas been the esbBbllshM Ixw of Asia dnoe the days 
of the patriarohB, and it may be hard measure to hold any 
govenunent of an Eastern race, in the present day, responsible 
tor not having initiated a totally new principle of life and leg- 
islation. So m r^;ard to the Social Evil, it mnst be also ad- 
mitted to be a question of policy how far a government should, 
by direct intervention, seek to moderate an evil it is plainly 
out of its power to prevent or eradicate, a question on which 
many governments in Christian countries have arrived at op- 
I>osite conolasions, and adopted difiereut principles of legisla- 
tion. ^ 

I can not help looking upon what I would call radical de- 
fects or vices in the national character and institutions as the 
chief obstacles to rapid improvement, or any sensible progress 
in a right direction— these, more than any defects of mere gov- 
ernment) mther lii form or administration, apart, at least, from 
their active agency in producing or fostering these very evils. 
I believe with Mr. Mill, that for the general development and 
perfecting of the human faculties and of mankind in societies, 
freedom of thought and of individual action are indispensable; 
and it is difficult to conceive a system more determmedly re- 
pressive of all freedom of thought, speech, or action, than that 
which the Japanese Government has adopted. And I also be- 
lieve that in so far as it is incompatible with the free develop- 
ment of man's best faculties, tends to repress the natural aspi- 
rations of the moral and intellectual nature, and denies the 
means of cultivation and exercise of all that are normal and in- 
eradicable, it can onlj snbsist so long as the radical vices just 
desG^bed enervate and inoajpaoitate the subject fbr vigorous 
action in the assertion of the malienable objects of his own life 
as a hmnan being. Could these be eradicated, the rest would 
follow certainly and of necessity. The Government would 
change because it would no longer.be an efficient instrument 
in the hands of its administrators, and it would break in their 
hands, if they persisted in retaining it, with a violence propor- 
tioned to the firmness and tenacity of their hold. Doubtless 
it would be in the power of those now in possession to prepare 
the way and greatly facilitate the desired improvement in the 
civilizaiion of the people j how far it may also be in their po w- 
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er to retard, and eventually prevent such improvement and 
consequent progress, is the probleiu which time and events can 
alone solve. 

As regards the Government and the effective agencies it 
employs, we see nothing elevating or ennobling, but, on the 
contrary, much which is undoubtedly demorahzing and disciv- 
ilizing. How &r independent of the Goyemment, religion, 
philoflophy, and the coltiTation generally of the inteUectnal and 
moral nicnlties among the people may supply a counterpoise^ 
and hold out any hope that utimately they will both supply 
the deficiencies and correct the evils which it has tended to 
bring upon the nadon, is a grave question, and all the more 
difficult that we do not know much either of their literature, 
their philosophy, 'or scientific culture and attainments. "Nov 
are we well versed in their religion, though on this head more 
information seems at our command. All their ])]iiIosophy and 
moral etliics, and much of their religion — Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism certainly (by far the most widely-spread systems in 
Japan) came from the neighboring continent, and are Asiatic 
in origin — ^the first Indian, and the second Chinese. All their 
sdence, I befievOi came flrom Europe through the Dutch. If 
they have ori^ated any thing themselves, we want the means 
of tracing it ; but, whencesoever derived, we know tiiat soien- 
tifio culture is not altogether wanting, any more than intel- 
lectual attainments of a respectable kind. 

Cultivation, however, is not civilization, just as little as it is 
religion, though each may be powerful civilizing agencies. 
Both must, indeed, enter largely into the highest civilization 
of which man is susceptible, and can hardly be entirely w^ ant- 
ing in any. Intellectual culture the Japanese have to no in- 
considerable extent. Culture in art, literature, and philosophy, 
borrowed or original, does not very materially matter; and 
there is, perhaps, a more general diffusion of education than 
most nations of European stock can boast. But the question 
is. What kind of culture, and what are its tendendes and influ- 
ence ? If the industrial arts are civilizing agencies, as they 
undoubtedly are, the fine arts may be so in still higher degree. 
They are, or may be sOy for this is a necessary distinction. 
Art, in all its forms, in poetry, painting, statuary, and music, 
appealing to the moral and emotional side of human nature, 
may tend to cultivate and develop all the higher moral facul- 
ties, or only address themselves to and develop the baser de- 
sires and passions. In the one case, they are civilizing agen- 
cies of the highest kind ; in the other, they are quite as obvi- 
ously debasing and disciviliziog. Of the influence which art 
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can and does legitimately exercise in promoting man's moral 
and religious development, making sense, under the guidance 
of the imagination, subservient to the spirit, much may be said, 
and in support of its general cultivation. Yet if we look to 
Greece, and later still to Rome when it wielded the empire of 
the world, and art attained a biehcr excellence in many direo- 
tioDS among both pagan races Son it has ever reached under 
Christianity, we can not bnt see that a people may have tiie 
highest artistic and literary ooltnre, and yet be thoroughly pa- 
gan in spirit and brutalized in their Ures. For what kind of 
existence did the Romans live, whose pastime was the whole- 
sale butcheries of the amphitheatre ? The most civilised peo- 
ple of the earth, then, found their chief delight in watching 
wild beasts rend human beings to pieces, or men and prison- 
ers pitted against each other for the not less brutal and deadly 
combat. With Cicero's eloquence and finely-rounded periods, 
with Virgil and Horace's sweet numbers, with statuary and 
architecture in high perfection, were they, considered in a ra- 
tional and religious point of view, any better than barhariaiiSy 
making all iDtellectiud culture snbservient to the basest uses, 
and pander only to the grosser senses ? Was the Roman p»- 
tridan, with his greasy woolen garments, bis disregard of hu- 
man life and snffering, his ignorance of all fueling of domestic 
privacy, and of the tastes, habits, and virtues inseparable from 
It, his repudiation in war of all the rights of nations, and of the 
claims of hunanity, with his slaves and his wild-beast shows, 
his skepticism and disbelief in the immortality of the soul, real- 
ly nearer to the ideal of man in his most perfect development 
than the Hottentot or New Zealander of to-day? Immeasur- 
ably in advance as to intellectual culture, was he so by a hair's 
breadth as a religious, responsible, and moral being? This 
test applied to nations, and to progress in arts, sciences, com- 
merce, education, political institutions, affords a ready and a 
certain gauge of the true character and worth of such progress 
as they seem to indicate. Christianity has afforded a standard 
wanting to the most cultivated and civilieed of ancient nar 
tions, and by that standard we are bound to wdgh all civiliza- 
tion and its various elements, law, politics, education, the con- 
dition of women, the mutual relations of classes, the security 
of property, the prevention of crime, its arts, its science, and 
its commerce, its institutions, political, sodal, and ecclesiastic- 
al, and pronounce judgment honestly according to the issue. 

Viewed in this light, what has art, taken in its most compre- 
hensive sense, done for the Japanese? Does it ennoble and 
civilize by cultivating the moral faculties, or degrade and bar- 
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barize by developiDg the animal passions, and all the lower and 
grosser parts of their emotional nature? We do not know 
inuch — any thing, indeed, of their poetry, and little of their phi- 
losophy, except the general fact that it, together with their 
whole code of moral ethics and much of their jurisprudence, 
are all derived from China and Confucius. Of art in other 
forms we can, perhaps, better judge; and, except so far as it 
carries with it culture of the mind and inteUi^ence, and gives 
devdopment to wnne of the more genial fiMmmes — ^to humor, 
wit) and mirth — ^it is to be feared it has small pretendons in 
t Japan to be oonndered a Yalnable dyilizing agency in its pres- 
ent development and application, whiie it does aot, nnqnestion- 
ably, over a wide area of the least cnltivated in pandering to 
the lower desires, and often to grossness and obscenity. All 
that creates amusement and innocent mirth we may admit as 
good, so far as it goes. So, in like manner, whatever tends to 
refinement; but coarseness and indelicacy are essentially bar- 
barizing agencies, and are unmitigated evils. Art in Japan 
seems to me to contribute to both these results in a large de- 
gree, and thus whatever good it effects may be more than 
counterbalanced by the unquestioned evil. 

Their civilization is not, however, as I have said, without 
moi*aI and intellectual agencies in active operation. There is 
even a larger admiztnre of these than probably will be found, 
out of Cluna, in any other j^art of Asia; for, althon^ there is 
no lack of sharp and effectiTe law founded on physical force, 
the torturer's rack and the executioner's sword being often in 
requisijtion, and voluntary inumolation by suicide supplements 
laigely the whole system, in which life and human suffering 
count for very little, yet, viewing the administrative and legis- 
lative systems together, so far as we are able to gather the 
leading principles from their details, both seem to rest more on 
an appeal to the intellectual and moral faculties than actual 
force as a means of control. The frequencjr of deliberate sui- 
cide in certain given cases, as a custom having all the force of 
law, is itself an evidence that they hold honor dearer than life, 
and are far from the low and base estimate which would place 
the presenrtttaon of life itself aa tiie highest good. There is al- 
ways hope for a nation that sees something above and beyond 
the possession of worldly goods, or life itself the most prized of 
all possesions. Something of the feeling of dnty as the true 
motive for exertion, without reference to any possible or con- 
tingent reward in wealth or distinction, mingles with their pa- 
triotism also. All patriotism is so far an ennobling passion or 
elwent in national character, if for no other reason than that 
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of lifting man out of tbo circle of selfish alms, and impelling him 
to sacritices for that which is outside of self, efifectiug that «ar- 
tir de soi whioh George Sand, with her usual eloqaence, and 
more than her nsaal discrimination of right and wrong, has 
taken for her last theme. Just in pn^portion as dnty, and not 
reward, is the motive for action, all enbrt is ennobling and sJl 
labor civilizing, while even a demre for personal distinction, the 
highest form which desire for recompense can tlike where re- 
ward of some kind is the real motive power, has often a con- 
trary tendency. When this sense of duty mingles in every 
act, and supplies the paramount motive for all action, as it docs 
when Christianity is really efficient and underlying the wliole, 
all the elements of civilization in its best and most perfect as- 
pect are in operation. This we can not look for in pagan conn- 
tries, nor even in Mohammedan lands, from errors in the foun- 
dations of their f^uth and religious system — we can not have it, 
therefore, in Japan ; but, inasmuch as the rdigiong element is 
never wholly wanting, and does mingle mere or less in the dai- 
ly life and motives to action of every race and people, the Jap- . 
anese among the rest^ and not always without ennobling and « 
beneficial influence, it would seem a grave error to consider any 
form of civilization as entirely divested of its savii^ and ele- 
vating power. What the religion of the Japanese is, or what 
it may amount to in its collective influences, can not now be 
ascertained with all the fullness or accuracy to be desired. No 
European is yet, indeed, in a position to speak from his own 
knowledge on this subject. All, or veiy nearly all the informa- 
(^'\on we possess has hitherto been derived from the painstaking 
labors of the early writers, especially Kcempfer, who did not 
himself know the language, and had exceedingly limited sources 
of inteHigence in his mtercourse with the natives. That there 
was an indigenous reli j^on as old as thdr history— one formed 
b^ and for themselves m long-past ages — the Sintoo, which sur- 
vives to this day; that some ten or fifteen centuries ago, or 
more, this was overlaid by the Confndan doctrines — sl cgde of 
moral ethics, not a religion in the proper sense of the term— 
and about the seventh century both were in great degree sup- 
planted by the Buddhist faith derived from China, we do know 
with tolerable certainty. But this is nearly the sum. Of 
course, we have ample information as to what both the Bud- 
dhist and Confucian systems embody in India and in China re- 
spectively. What we do not know are the modifications and 
transmutations these may have undergone in passing through 
theaLembio of the Japanese mind, and by slow accretions and 
ehanges in the lapse of ages. Of the doctrines and true char- 
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acter of the Sintoo religion, dther in its original or present 
form, we can know still less. So far as taxj[ personal means of 
information has enabled me to form an opinion on the one es- 
sential point here, I believe what Kcempfer has said in respect 
to tiie Sintoo religion is true as regards any faith the Japanese 
generally may have. ' The more immediate end which they 
propose to themselves is a state of happiness in this world.' 
They have indeed some, but very obscure and imperfect no- 
tions of the immortality of the soul and a future state of bliss 
or misery. But, so far as I have seen, the educated classes 
scoff at all such doctrines as fit only for the vulgar and igno- 
rant, and believe, with all the ancient poets and philosophers, 
that after death there is no future, or, as Catullus expresses it 
in his Epistle to Lesbia: 

'VivanuUf mea Lesbia, atque amcmus. 
Nobis cam aemel oecidit brevis lax, 
Nox eat perpetua, una dorvnenda." 

But, apart from these enlightened rationalists and skeptics, 
there does seem among the masses a certain kind of belief in 
a supreme God, but one who scarcely looks down upon this 
world, and many inferior deities, who influence more or less 
directly man's destiny, and determine his happiness or misery. 
They do, evidently, also believe in the future existence, in some 
form or state, of a portion, at least, of those who live distin- 
guished in this ; for they deify and offer worship to their great 
men and sovereigns precisely as the Greeks and Romans did 
of old. They believe also in a devil, or satanic agencies, and 
pay particular respect and worship to foxes, as being the in- 
carnation of the E!VU <^e. We can know little more of the 
religions doctrines or fiiith of the Japanese as a nation nntil 
some among the educated Europeans have attained sufficient 
command of the language, written and spoken, to read all their 
works, sacred and lay, on the subject, and converse freely, even 
CQ abstimse subjects, with various classes of the natives m their 
own tongue. 

As regards material civilization, there can be no doubt they 
may take rank in the forefront of all Eastern nations ; and but 
for the fi\ct that their mechanical appliances are inferior, as 
well as their knowledge of the applied sciences connected with 
mechanical industry and arts, they may rightly claim a place 
with nations of European race. As it is, if the policy of the 
rulers permitted freer intercourse and trade, so as to bring 
them in comj^tition with Birmingham or Sheffield, and Man- 
chester, notwithstanding all our advantages of funded knowl- 
edge and civilization of a hi^er order—our steam and river 
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maofaineiTV and the marreloiis perfection to which all mechaii- 

ioal applianoes have been brought, I believe the Japanese would 
hold their own, Bend out swords and cutlery to rival Sheffield, 
and silks and crapes to compete with Macclesfield or Lyons In 
the markets of tne world ; cheapness of material and labor, 
with natural ingenuity and skill, compensating the difference 
in machinery. Of course they would copy and take hints, for 
they have little of the stupid conceit of the Chinese, which 
leads them to ignore or deny the superiority of foreign tilings. 
On the contrary, tliey are both eager and quick to discover in 
what it lies, and how they may make the excelicace thcu' own. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The CiTiiization of Japan. — Social and political CJondition. — Darabllity of 
their Institationfl. — ^How secured hiiberto^ and on wliait dependins. — 

Dread of Innovation among the Ruling Classes a primary Cause of their 
Hostility to Foreigners. — Their Progress in Art. — Illustrations of popular 
Subjects. — ^Manners and Customs.— Their love of the Humorous and Gro- 
tesque. 

Speaking of our own civilization, it was said very truly the 
other day, apropos to Social Science meetings, that, although 
Christianity introduced new ideas, new responsibilities, new 
duties, new sanctions, and new aids, yet, at the present moment, 
jadging from snoh ehrieks of despair as the meetings of the 
Sodal Sdence delegates imply, we are aU in want of a new 
moral system. 

Bat if neither the art, sdenoe^ and letters of the Greeks, as 

I ohserved in the last chapter, nor the cultivation and intel- 
lectual development of Rome, nor, lastly, in the fullness of time, 
the advent of Christianity and the religion of the Gospel, have 
done any thing effectual to change the whole moral nature of 
man, and a fatal proclivity to evil and crime, what does the 
progress of humanity, and the hoasted advanoe of civilization, 
amount to ? 

This question presents itself very forcibly wlicn we turn to 
Jai)an with a view to inquire into the civilization developed 
amid such isolation, though borrowed in the first instance from 
the Chinese. From China they borrowed a religion, a written 
language in the ideographic character, a philosophy, and a lit- 
erature ; every thing, in &ct, which ministers to the intelleot, 
and promotes social progress. Religion, law, ^litios, ednca- 
tion, the condition of women, the mutnal relation of olaflBoS iy 
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the security of property, the prevention of crime and its pun- 
ishment, the statistics of disease, poverty, and sin, on which 
social philosophers are so constantly engaged, as means to the 
end of improving mankind; to wbat do m audi efforts lead,/ 
so &r as the aetnaL progress and improvement of mankind, 
firom one generation to another, are oonoemed ? To what have 
they led among the inheritors of the Greek and Roman tri- 
umphs of art and intellectual conquests ? What is their fruit 
in uus nineteenth century of the Ohiistian era? Is moral evil 
or orime on the decrease ? Is there not, as has recently been 
observed, rather a conviction that, if in some special depart- 
ments particular vices are lessened, in other directions new el- 
ements of evil have been developed? Whatever civilization 
has done, it has not, to all appearances, materially diminished 
the sum of human misery and crime. Is all civilization, then, 
but a vicious circle, and our efforts from century to century 
but the oscillations of a pendulum, which, so far as it sways to 
• the one side, must of necessity swin^ to the other ? As old 
evils are rooted out, and M ^seases £sappear, most it alwavs 
follow that there will be a omilar outgrowth of new evils, 
moral and physical, modem remedies seeming to generate their 
own peculiar forms of disease and rottenness? Is it only to 
be a change of form in Man and in States, not an essential 
change of nature or condition ? 

The lust of conquest, scorn of all moral obligations, frenzy, 
political corruption, and folly, which have been the character- 
istics of times the most remote, of the Pharaohs and Babylo- 
nian kings, of Alexander, Attila, or Tamerlane, are they un- 
known in our days ? Are there not wars and rumors of wars, 
keeping all the States of civilized Europe in constant care for 
their frontiers against unscrupulous allies, and necessitating 
•dfcnous taxes to maintain armaments for defense ? The fullest 
development of constitutional freedom, and the widest bases 
of Republican Government in a new world, onfeltered by old 
institations and traditions, have plainly not sufficed to prevent 
an exhibition of frensy and dvil war, which ndther the Greeks 
of old, nor mediaaval Italy, ever developed with more snioidal 
madness. 

In estimating the true worth of Japanese civilization, it is 
weU to remember, then, what are the actual products of our 

own boasted progress in all the different departments of hu- 
man activity and social or political life, determining not only 
the moral worth, but the destinies of individuals and nations 
alike. Much is said and written about the obligation of the 
Western States to spread the blessings of true religion, a 
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knowledge of the Gospel, and all the advantages of an advanced 
civilizatiou to Oriental races, whom we reeurd as in a state of 
comparative barbarism. Bat, if we woul^ see the troe bear- 

mg of all such clap-trap phrases and popular harangues, wo 
must bring something of a philosophic and truth-loving mind 
to the task, and examine in what the civilizations of Europe 
and Asia agree, as well as in what they dilVer ; and if we find 
that, as regards the fruit of both, in good and evil, there is a 
far nearer approach to identity than our pride would willing- 
ly admit, and that mere variations in Jbrfri have been mistaken 
for essential differences in substance and prmcipley it may, per- 
haps, tend to moderate the rage for thmsting upon them, by a 
coarse maohmery of propagandism, all kmds of panaceas drawn 
from Em^pean sources for the evils that beset JBastem despot- 
isms and Oriental institalioiis, forgetful that the latter have 
the immense advantage over any we could give of being in- 
digenous to the race and the countries, and assimilated by long 

frowth and mntual adaptation. If, moreover, we find that they 
o actually attain all the principal ends of our own social and 
political institutions to an extent which no modern graft from 
a foreign soil could possibly effect, were the most peifect suc- 
cess to attend the operation, Ave may well pause in our empiric 
efforts to force oursdves and our Bpccifics upon them against 
their will. 

In an article headed Zi^Angleterre et la Vie anglaise^ which 
appeared recently, a French writer tells Ins conntrymen and 
the world in general that *la civilisation Britanniqne s'appuie 
snr denz livres, la Bible et Shakspeare.' Like many other 
Continental sayings about us, it is more epigrammatic tiban 
true. There are certainly very few Englishmen who coidd 
accept this yqtj limited view as either affording a fair accom^ 
of our civilization, or a correct definition of its leading char4i^ 
ters. I will take warning, therefore, and avoid the temptation 
to deal with so grave a subject in epigrams. 

It has been very truly remarked that 'it is one of the hard- 
est things in the world to form a just estimate of a foreign 
country. We seldom see other nations fully, and still more 
rarely judge impartially of what we do see, such is the dispo- 
sition to underrate and to overrate, according to our own spe- 
cial tendency.' The same writer goes on to remark, with 
equal justice^ ^ When we remember the contradictory repre- 
sentations we daily hear and read of the countries in our own 
immediate neighborhood^ modesty may well restrain us from 
pronouncing any dogmatic opinion on those which are physio- 
ally, intellectual ly, and morally more remote.' In the case of 
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f?iich a country as Japan, it may be adclecl, the dlfliciilty of 
judging well and impartially of what we so imperfectly know 
amounts almost to an impossibility. We need not wonder, 
tben, if one set of writers nave desonbed Japan as a paradise, 
while others, following later, shonld feel disposed, upon larger 
experience, to depict it as a pandemonium. I will try, as much 
asm me lies, to avoid both extremes, and to state fairly all that 
I Imow or have observed, and no more, leaving it to the intd- 
ligent to draw their own conclusions. But so strongly itavo 
1 felt the difficulty of doing justice either to the Japanese or 
the subject, embracing, as it does, the wliole ran j^c of questions 
affecting their civilization and social condition, that this chap- 
ter remained for many months unfilled up, with a mere head- 
ing in a skeleton form, though materials for its completion 
were abundant, and had been continually accumulating from 
my first arrival. 

The political constitution, the social condition, and even tho 
commercial relations of Jaj)an, all enter into the question of 
their civilization, besides being in themselves subjects of great 
interest and importance. But, first, we want a definition of 
what dvilization is ; one that shall be both comprehensive and 
definite, and yet in accord, if possible, with some generally rc- 
odved notaims on the subject; fbr the word is made to ragnify 
a great variety of conditions, real or imaginary, and to convey 
to different minds many totally different views. 

We must begin, as I have said, with some clear idea of what 
civilization imports, or, at least, what we ourselves mean by it, 
when we are seeking to decide upon the claims of any Eastern 
race to be considered civilized, and in what degree they ap- 
proach that somew^hat vague and Protean standard of devel- 
opment and progress. This is necessary, in order to determine 
the scope, no less than the method of inquiry. If ' to give and 
preserve what is vital in religion — religion as Christians know 
It — and with this to stimulate the highest aspirations of the 
heart and the noblest concepdons of the inteUect ; not only to 
abate superstition and inculcate tolerance, but to introduce in 
the place of the first a living faith and true motive to action, 
the highest of which humanity is susceptible' — if this be civil- 
ization, the Japanese have it not. And if this be the dviUzap 
tion which we desire to communicate to Eastern races and 
naturalize in their soil, all honor to those who put their hand 
to the plow, and, whatever the difficulty of the task, the cost, 
or the sacrifice, will not look back. Ail honor, indeed, I say ; 
but do we so understand civilization in Europe, its gifts or its 
duties ? What if there be no such civilization yet existing in 
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Europe? What, if passing io reyiew all that can be said m 
favor of the dvilization of the most advanoed ooantrics in the 
Western world, we feel compelled, in candor, to pardon Koemp- 
fer closing hia elaborate history of Japan by a chapter bearing 
the following significant title : * An inquiry whether it be con- 
ducive for the good of the Japanese empire to keep it shut up, 
as it now is, and not to suffer its inhabitants to have any oom- 
merce with foreign nations, either at home or abroad?* 

This is not an inquiry I intend to follow his example by 
making ; not, perhaps, that I should see very serious cause to 
diilcr from him in many of his coiiclusious, but simply because 
I conceive the question already and irrevocably decided by the 
Treaty Pollers, so &r as any practical isaue is oonoemed. 
Whether it might be argued d priori as oondadve to the good 
of the Japanese empire to keep it shut vp, ironld be merely a 
specolatiTe qnestion here; for shut up it can never be again* 
The gates have been fi^roed off their hinges by commerce, by 
rival nationalities, and contending interests combined. There 
are many Western Powers too deeply committed, probably, 
to retire from the scene now ; while any one of these is far too 
strong to be forcibly excluded, by any efibrt of the Japanese, 
when such exclusion would involve either loss of prestige or 
national dignity, independent of any more material interests it 
might compromise. Unless, therefore, all the Treaty Powers 
could agree to retire together — not a very i)robable contingen- 
cy — such an issue may be regarded as impossible in respect to 
any one of the niunber. The expediency or policy, therefore, 
of snch a measure is hardly worth discossion. The onl^ time 
when sooh an inquiry conld have possibly been made with ad- 
vantage to either party would have been before Mr. Harris, 
the late Minister of the United States, entered into negotia- 
tions in 1868 for the second treaty with America. Whether 
the Minister or his Government took any thought on the sub- 
ject is another matter. But, once the treaty made, the dio 
was cast for good or for evil, and nothing was left thencefor- 
ward but to grapple with the difficulties which the throw en- 
tailed upon all the Treaty Powers who chose to follow the 
American lead. What these are, and how they may best, or 
arc most likely to be, overcome, are the only practical ques- 
tions. 

As regards dvilization,it has been observed that 'nations and 
individimls attam the highest state which thdr fundamental 
convictions will allow.* And this is so &r true (although nat- 
ural capacity and original differences of organization mnst not 
be overlooked), that some inquiry into the nindamental convio- 
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tions of a people, as well as their eenei^al oultare and oapadty 
for any thing better, appears to wm the prdiminary step in 
any adyanoe toward nght oondnsions. And it will soon be 
obyions that no appreciation of the civilization of a nation can 

be worth much wmoh does not take all these elemmts into ao- 
ooiint, while the practical difficulties in the way of any fusion 
or intercourse are greatly influenced by degrees of affiniQ" and 

repulsion in those directions. Sonie progress in this inquiry 
has been made in the last chapter, but a good deal of ground 
has yet to be turned over before the harvest. I observed that 
in any such inquiry the religious convictions could not be omit- 
ted or overlooked ; for, although religion and civilization were 
not exchangeable terms, and in no sense identical, yet tnie re- 
ligion was not only a necessary adjunct, but an essential ele- 
ment in all the higher finrms of dyihaation. However import- 
ant and neoessary it may be in practical life and in legislation 
to keep the two distinct, and under no plea to allow them to 
confounded, lest we should debase the one and retard the 
other, there is no theory of eiyilization which can be either 
comprehensive or complete that excludes religion from consid- 
eration. We need not be reminded that nearly all religions 
have comprised a system of morality and of doctrines regard- 
ing man's rightful dealings with man, while all bring into play 
religious faculties and sanctions to enforce that morality, what- 
ever it may be. Though religion and civilization are two dif- 
ferent tilings, therefore, each having their distinct domain, 
they are so far identified with each other (as is the soul to the 
body) that none but the lower and material forms of civiliza- 
tion can east without religion as an element of elevation and 
progress* 

It is true that a large and more or less influential section of 
philosophers and writers on Social Science haye adopted as 
the exposition of their theory of eiyilization and its sole end, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number; yet if happi- 
ness in the ordinary and mere worldly sense be meant^the def- 
inition is essentially bad and false. Happiness, however gen- 
erally prized, is not, after all, the greatest good, much less the 
sole end of life, or its true aim in this short and manifestly 
probationary stage, where the appointed means for perfecting 
human nature under a Divine government seems to be much 
more frequently pain and suffering, and sacrifice of worldly 
goods and present pleasure or /utppinesSf than worldly enjoy- 
ment, however refined and harmless. Even equality of condU 
tion appears to be, no more than happiness, the means nor the 
appointed end, yet these together generally constitute in pop- 
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nlar estimation the main iogredients of what is called happi* 
neBBi or any popular estimate of what is needful to constitute 
it; worldly goods, present pleasure, and eq[uality^, as implying 
the greatest liberty of enjoyment. If this be so, and it is 
soarcely open to dispute, it may well admit of doubt whether 
this modern and somewhat utilitarian shibboleth of philanthro- 
py can furnish the riglit solution of so intricate a problem. 

So also there may be, as De Tocqueville observed in his 
work on Democracy in America, a tendency in the civilization 
of the West to advance toward ' equality of conditions,' but 
whether that will be a general leveling of the higher, or the 
raising of the lower to a better level, remains to be seen. Yet 
npon the issue it depends whether this said civilization shall 
combine a greater snare of happiness and enlightenment on 
tiie toti^ty of mankind, or on a small number only, nusing, it 
may be, the few nearer to perfection, but widening the distance 
between them and the mass. 

We hear much of the inequality of conditions in European 
societies of the old race, and the evils flowing therefrom — the 
disparity of rank and wide distance between the rich and poor ; 
and in more modern and democratic societies equal praise is 
heard of the equality that reigns, and the absence of all lines 
of demarcation between the highest and the lowest in the so- 
cial scale. If we were to take this for our stand-point of view, 
or gauge of the civilization of Japan, I should have nothing fa- 
vorable to report; but the evils attributed to these distinc- 
tions and disparities, however broadly or indelibly marked in 
the older and monarchical states, are not so dearly the ofi&pring 
of such forms of government as of a common humanity under 
all circumstances, for a law of inequality runs through all na- 
ture, and evidently is of Divine origin and dispensation. And, 
on tiie other hand, this democratic panacea fails miserably in 
its promise to remove all the maladies of the body social and 
politic, and even secure the dead level of equality which forms 
the ideal of such a system. This is never attained, despite the 
abolition of patents of nobility, hereditary honors, stars and 
ribands; and it arises in great measure, no doubt, from funda- 
mental errors in the original conception of democracy, as a 
means of improving the human race, reforming its political in- 
stitutions, and removing all social evils. It contemplates an 
enforced, unnatural, and impossible equality, and sets out with 
a &lse estimate of what constitutes a true eq^iality. I have no- 
where seen this so weQ and forcibly stated as in a work enti- 
tied * Letters from the Slave States,' by James Stirling; and 
some of his observations bearing on this part of the subject 
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are altogether so apposite and conclusive, that I need make no 
apology for quoting them at length. I could not better place 
before the reader my own convictions, and the conclusions 
upon which my estimate of Japanese civilization is based, or 
the gauge by which I am disposed to test their claims and fix 
their place among the natlona, where different phases of civil- 
ization have been developed. For thp instruction of the whole 
£unily of man, these seem to have been infinitely varied nnder 
Jewish, Pagan, Mohammedan^ and Christian influences ; which 
forms of civilization, as we now can see, have been the determ- 
ining causes of national progress or decay. These phases of 
civilization, no doubt, have been modified in their turn in a • 
thousand different ways, by special causes more or less peculiar 
to each separate country or race, and wholly independent of 
religious influences or creeds. Among which, as regards Ja- 
pan, its utter isolation must be steadily kept in view, as enter- 
ing into any problem connected with the growth of its institu- 
tions, and the fonn or degree of civilization developed. 

Mr. Stirling observes that ' the popular -notion of equality is 
no less superficial than that of liberty. The Democrat prizes 
mi outward, material equality, not the essential inward equal- 
itv that is rooted in man's hnmanity, and that exists in spite 
of all outward differences. Hence he is not satisfied with es- 
sential equality: he must have an outward monotony of condi^ 
Uon. The people must all ride in the same car, and sit at the 
same table, and vote at the same polling-place. It is consid- 
ered a degradation for one to serve another, and the very name ^ 
of servitude is abominated. In all this there is a want of true 
wisdom and true dignity. It is right to asset the dignity and 
worth of manhood, but it is a weakness and a folly to rebel 
against those civil and domestic distinctions which originate in 
the nature of things, and which therefore carry no real dishon- 
or with tliem. So with service. There is nothing essentially 
degrading in one man performing certain menial offices for an- 
other. The degradation arises only when the office is per- 
formed in a menial spirit. In itself all labor, even the most 
menial, is honorable when performed in the true spirit of duty. 
The Americans will cease to disparage domestic service when . 
they learn to take a higher view of human equality; when 
they better understand true equality, they will tolerate the 
necessary distinctions of society.' 

And again, giving the principle a larger application, he re- 
marks: 'Democrats on both sides of the Atlantic have a con- 
fused notion of the fundamental principles of liberty and equal- 
ity, which, properly understood, may be resolved into one. 
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They see in liberty only the freedom to exercise the unre- 
strained will of the individual ; in equality, a gross simiHtude 
of material circumstances. Whereas true liberty is that sub- 
ordination of all wills to a universal law of justice, which se- 
cures to each its own unrestricted sphere of action ; and equal- 
iti/y in the highest senaBi U the equality of mm aa free inteUi- 
gencea wMeh &uch a mAardinaiion effects. WeQ understood, 
therefore^ liberty is not opposed to law ; rather law is the es- 
sential condition of liberty. Bnt the Tnlgar in all times have 
confounded the - spiritual unseen law of justice, and the mate* 
rial government which is its necessary embodiment. Justice 
must be administered by some organized power, and forasmudi 
as the holders of that power have often turned it to their own 
uses, shallow and impartial men have jumped to the conclusion 
that all law, all government, all authority, is despotism. Hence 
monarchy means wnth them tyranny, because many kings have 
played the tyrant ; and democracy means liberty, because ev- 
ery man gets his OAvn w^ay. But all this is sheer confusion of 
thought. Where the universal law of justice prevails, no mat- 
ter in what form or under what name, there we have liberty ; 
bnt where that law is disregarded or dishonored we have des- 
potism or anarchy, according as the law is abused by its ap- 
pointed representative on the one hand, or disregarded from 
any want of effident embodiment on the other. % as is nsoal 
in democratic communities, we confound the people^' with 
the numerical majority of the nation, and set up their will, be 
it holy or unholy, as the supreme arbiter of affairs, we confound 
the brute force of numbers with the divine authority of right 
and justice, and thereby lay the foundation of a whole system 
of political blundering. The end in view is the jyredomiiHmce 
of justice. If that end be attained, it matters little by what 
machinery it is worked out ; if it be not attained, then the 
most specious constitution is a blunder and a failure. 

It has elsewhere been observed that Christianity failed eight- 
een centuries ago in producing the Democrat's ideal equality, 
as it has also failed in all that period in curing the ills to whidi 
our flesh is hdi^ills, many of them, far too deeply rooted in 
our common nature ; we may certainly infer, therdK>re, to find 
a remedy in forms of govemment or sodal institutions. Yet 
Christianity was the best and most democratic of all constitu- 
tions, with a Divine sanction for its authority, and if it failed 
in realizing the Republican's dream, there is the less room for 
surprise if such democracy as man can invent should fail more 
utterly and miserably. But there is this broad distinction be- 
tween the two, that failure can not be very correcUy attributed 
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to Ghristiamty, which never gave any promise of maMng all 

men equal in each other's eyes, or in reality, so far as natural 
gifts and outward conditions are concerned. It made no prom- 
ise of ameliorating all the evils of humanity, but rather proph- 
esied its own failure. But Christianity introduced new ideas, 
responsibilities, ends, and sanctions; it supplied a new and high- 
er ])rinciplc of action; utterly repudiating all baser motives, and 
taking no account of worldly distinctions ; but it never gave 
any promise of removing such distinctions and inequalities, 
whetner of rank, wealth, or political power, or of eraaicatmg 
crime and folly by the creation of a politi<^ Utopia. What- 
ever dvilizatioQ exists in Europe, indeed, has tsim its form 
and all the best types of its development from Christianity, and 
to trace the growth of modern civilization irrespective of its 
influence is, of conrse, impossible. Bat it is different with ref- 
erence to civilization in the East ; no law of Christianity pre- 
vails there to raise it above the lower standards of the heathen 
and Mohammedan world. 

That all should fail in bringing tlie world forward in the 
march of improvement, every religion and every form of gov- 
ernment, or even in securing advance by any certain and clear- 
ly-marked stages, presents a problem for Social Science w^hich 
is, to all appearance, as far as ever from its solution. Civiliza- 
tion, before and after the advent of Christianity, has had a large 
fidd, and still halts far from the avowed end. Of all forms of 
government, which is there that has not been tried nnder every 
possible oombinatioQ of circumstances ? Despotism, feadafism, 
limited monarchies, republicanism and democracy in their most 
unlimited expression, all have had their trial, and what have 
they done ? How does the account stand if we take stock of 
the social state under each, and note the degree of civilization 
attained? The impotence of charts and constitutions, repub- 
Ucs among the rest, to lift a whole nation above the common 
infirmities of our nature, or save a body politic from the errors, 
follies, and wickednesses of the worst government, is often, in 
those which arc the * last-born of Time,' sadly illustrated. One 
is disposed to ask with Philar^te Chasles in his ' Etudes sur les 
Homraes et les Moeurs au XIX* Sidcle,' ^jSa?is le sentiment 
Ugieux^ sans le dhxmement^ sans la souffrance acceptie ei bSnie^ 
y a44l une f^ree wdak paaHblef* and no less earnestly to 
join in the farther conclusion,^ La sonffirance est sainte, dit 
F6vangile, adnlettons done ce quele simple bon sens nons crie, 
o'est h dire, que le devoir impose la sonffirance h des degr6s di- 
vers. Rien de pins puerile que cette morale de Futility. II 
n^est pas utild personneUement ^ Thomme de mourir pour sa 
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moro., (\c se battre pour son pays, dc s^exposer a la contagion 
pour sauver dva pestiferes qui ineurent.' 

As to our present European civilization, of which we are apt 
to boast as soraething far surpassing all that has gone before, 
whether in ancient or modem timeSy before or after Christ, it ^ 
bas beai very naturally asked what is the meamng of all theae 
Sodal OoDgreaseB. TheyhaveameaiiiiigfnodoabtyandBpripg * 
from some want which they are mtended to supply. Social 
Science means, we are told, ' the art of improving society, and, j 
both as to principles and details, we have almost every thing , / 
to learn r This m Europe, in England in the nineteenth cen- ^ 
tury, with all its vaunted freedom, art, science, wealth, and re- f 
ligion. Is this the civilization we would so fain bestow on ^ 
other races ? What are its fruits ? Is moral evil or crime on ' 
the decrease in our own land, despite the £50,000 a day spent i% 
in religion and education, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
alone knows how much more on justice, and means for punish- 
ing the criminals who live and grow under a system, political, 
moral, and aodal, which a thousand yearn baa been spent in 
perfecting since Alfred was king ? Progress is a taking word, 
and dvUusation, like the cardinal's red mantie, covers a mal(i> 
tude of sins and crimes. It is like a tinkling cymbal, which 
drowns the noise of all other discordant things ; but tkm is 
enough yet in the Old World and its modem institutions to teack ' 
humility and modesty in our appreciation of the benefits either 
our institutions or our civilization are capable of conferring 
upon another race or people, were they nearer akin to us in so- 
cial habits and religion than the Japanese, There is vice and 
crime enough in Japan, undoubtedly, to tempt our social phi- 
losophers to experiment; but the garroting goinj; on in the 
heart of our own capital is scarcely better thau the cutting and 
maiming by Samourai in the streets of Yeddo. 

Notwitlistanding these disheartening reflections, which are 
too apt to intrude npon all who seek to lift liiQ vdl «id search 
into the true character and meaning of any civiliiAitSaa yet at- 
tained, the task of examining closely into tne working of insti- 
tutions, the social and national characteristics of the dificrent 
families of man under varying conditions, and the determining 
influences of good and evil socially developed, is one full of in- 
terest, if not of obvious utility. Let us proceed with our in- 
quiry into the civilization and social science of the Japanese, 
who, although they may not really have lived, as their history 
asserts, five hundred millions of years, are undoubtedly descend- 
ants of an ancient race which was possessed of many of the el- 
ements of civilization largely developed as far back as the 
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Christian era, and has ever sinoe oeonpied a more or less iso- 
lated position as a nation. 

There is a little republic, isolated by monntains on every 
frontier, lying between the Pyrenees of Arri^ge and the Pyr- 
enees of Catalonia, included neither in France nor Spain, but 
• intervening between the two countries, consisting chiefly of 
three valleys. Its gr^eatest length is under thirty miles, and 
its greatest width under twenty, with a popnlation of about 
8000. This little commonwealth, we are told by a writer in 
the 'Edinburgh Review,' who has recently 'disinterred this 
living relic' of a past age, was carved out by Charlemagne and 
bis son Louis le D6bonnaire during their Moorish wars, and 
apparently preserves the same frontiers and principles of gov- 
ernment which it. at first awnmed, now more than a thousand 
years ago ! It is a peasant's commonw^th based upon aria- 
tooracy. Long-desoended patricians, who derive the grant of 
their lands from Charlemagne, shear their sheep with i&st own 
hands; bat they are not uie less prond of ^eir unbroken de- 
scent and patrician lineage, more ancient than the Montmoren* 
oys and Rohans, though the nation has been too motionless to 
nse above a peasant's civilization. A body of untutored rulers 
is here so brave that every man's religion is the defense of his 
rights. Tliey are a race of nobles, who, during ten centuries, 
while all around them has been movement and change, have 
steadily maintained iheir scjiaratc existence and immobility as 
a people ; and, strange as ii may seem, we are told ' the feudal 
theory of nobility nowhere receives a more complete accept- 
ance than- among the Aadorrian landhdders, with whom liuni- 
zy and edncadon are pre-^aainently wanting. They still defend 
and govern the land which their fiithers conquered.* 

Andorre is the Japan of Europe, and Japan is another ex- 
ample of the power of isolation to produce stationary types of 
civilization and forms of government. Here^ as in the valleys 
of Andorre, isolated by the ocean, as Andorre is by its mount- 
ains, from all other nations except China, until discovered in 
the sixteenth century, and then only in momentary communi- 
cation with the rest of the world, is a petty nationality whose 
annals go far beyond Charlemagne, with a proud and feudal 
aristocracy and an absolute government, but a torpid adminis- 
tration and a laborious people; 'a land unequaled for the 
beautv of its scenery and the simplicity of its race, yet poor 
withal,' ' a phenomenon of social poverty and conservative tra- 
dition, a perpetual infimoy of the arts in unchanging antithesis 
with the everlasting Inxurianoe of nature^' It would be really 
difficult to give any more perfect or accurate description of 
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Japan than this epitome of the characteristics of Andorre and 
its conservative race, except that being a larger country, with 
a population of millions instead of thousands, they have devel- 
oped more material wealth. How the little republic has pre- 
served its insular liberties intact, wedged in between two of 
the greatest Powers in Earope, amidst the general wreck of • 
smaU kingdoms by ^ the growth of empires and the vic^enoe of 
power,' is scarcely a greater marvel than the long-maintained 
conservatism and isolation of Japan. But the hour seems ap- 
proaching when even this Japanese strong-hold of medi»vak 
and feudal institutions must disappear before the ever-advanc- 
ing tide of European invasion and civilization. It may well 
happen that the Andorrians will still preserve their antique 
freedom and feudal tenure when the waves of revolution and 
change shall have swept over the Japanese soil, obliterating 
the very landmarks of their past history ; for Andorre is still 
fast locked in its mountain barriers, and has little to tempt the 
cupidity of the great. It has nothing to tempt the restless en- 
ergy either of missionaries or merchants, whue Japan, less Ifor- 
tunately situated in this respect, is on the great hi^way of 
nations, the coveted of Russia — so many believe — ^the most ab- 
wihing^ if not the most aggressive of all the Powers, and a 
perpetual temptation alike to merchant and to missionary, who, 
eacn in different directions, finding the feudalism and spirit of 
isolation barriers in their path, will not cease to batter them in 
breach, or undermine them to their downfall. Such seems to 
be the prob.able fate of Japan, and its consummation is little 
more than a question of time. When all is accomplished, 
whether the civilizing process will make them as a people wiser, 
better, or happier, is a problem of more doubtful solution. 
One thing is quite certain, that the obstructive principle which 
tends to the rejection of all Western innovations and prosely- 
tism as abominations is much too active and vigorous in the 
Japanese mind to leave a hope that there will not be violent 
and obstinate resistance^ and this inevitably leading to corre- 
sponding violence in the assault, there must be a penod of con- 
vulsion and disorder before the change can be effected, and 
new foundations laid for another social edifice. Looking Ibr- 
ward to this impending future, the actual state of a people and 
their institutions, so lontj and successfully maintained in medi- 
aeval forms, and with a fully-developed feudalism, is worthy of 
careful study. This feudalism has left the nation, if not free in 
our estimate of freedom, yet in enjoyment of many blessings 
which all the boasted freedom and civilization of Western 
States have failed to secure for them in an equally long succes- 
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sion of centuries. National prosperity, independence, freedom 
from war, and material progress in the arts of life — these arc 
• all among tlie possessions of the Japanese as apeople^aud the 
inheritance of many generations. 

How to arrive the most rapidly and certainly at some just 
estimate of the degree of civilization actually attained in a 
strange country, and what the agency and machinery employed, 
is a auestion of great interest It has been suggested by Mr. 
Meadows, in an essay on Civilization oonUdned in his work on 
China, that the artifidal means of Gomnranication, and the size 
and value of private dwellings and public buildings, exclusive 
of fortifications or other edi&esfor warlike purposes, will give 
a very ready criterion. I can not say I think so. These con- 
stitute but a very small portion of the outward and palpable 
signs even of a material civilization, and entirely fail to give 
the necessary insight into that which is intellectual and moral. 
Judged by these criteria, Japan may vie with ancient Rome, 
for, like the Romans, the Japanese are great in roads. Their 
highway, the Tocaido, the imperial road throughout the king- 
dom, may challenge comparison with the finest in Europe. 
Broad, level, carefully kept, and well macadamized, with mag- 
nificent avenues of timber to give shade from the scorching 
heat of the sun, it is difficult to exaggerate thdr merit. But 
if from roads we pass to means of artificial communication in 
the larger sense, moluding post-offices, mails, telegraphs, and 
means of rapid transit, they are immeasurably behind the least 
advanced or European nations. Railroads and electric tele- 
graphs, though known to the Rulers by report and working 
models brought both by tlie American and Prussian Missions, 
are wholly unthought of in the country. There are no public 
carriages, or carriages of any kind indeed, if we except the Mi- 
kado's carriage drawn by buflfaloes, or something quite as cum- 
brous borne on men's shoulders, for ordinarv means of travel. 

Indeed, the usual rate of all traveling in Japan is from five 
to ten Ke a day (fourteen to twenty-eight miles), and, while 
the first is the more usual distance perK>rmed on foot, horse- 
back, or in norimon, the last is rarely attempted except under 
oonditions of urgency. You can not travd farther or faster 
than men on foot and beasts of burden can follow with your 
baggage. In my own journeys, though well mounted myself, 
I found five-and-twenty miles we extrSne limit, and that could 
not be done several days in suocesoon. As to postal commu*' 
nication, it is all conducted by runners. Government couriers 
run between the ports at stated periods, doing the distance be- 
tween Yeddo and the extreme north or south, Hakodadi or 
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Nagasaki, in about twenty-five days, the distance being 290 Re 
to Hakodadi (say 650 miles), and 850 Be to Nagasaki (say 875 
miles). By express, paid at the rate of eighty itaboos, or six 
pounds sterling, letters can be conveyed in nine or ten dayfl. 
Thus, with some of the best roads in the world, they are three 
centories behind the rest of the civilized world in all that con- 
cerns speed and means of communicatioii. And even this very 
primitiYe post has no reference to the wants of the people, but 
serves merely to keep np the communication between the Gov* 
ernment and its officers. The mercliants combine among them- 
selves to send couriers express from one trading city to anoth- 
er, but, so far as I could learn, at no regular periods or in any 
permanent form. The Chinese even seem in advance of them 
here, for in most of the large cities in the ^'orth there are reg- 
ular posts established by the people, or certain guilds of mer- 
chants for thenL 

There are no newspapers and no public press ; occasionaUy 
penn^^ sheets appear m Teddo, and nossibly other large dtiee, 
and circulate items of news which tne Goveinment has no in^ 
terest in suppressing. They have had, in the old times, a sys- 
tem of signala all the way from Nagasaki to Teddo, by means 
of guns, to announce the arrival of any foreign ship, but «ince 
they have come by hundreds, the authorities have ceased to 
waste their powder. 

As to the size and value of private or of public buildings, it 
would go hard with the Japanese if their civilization, either 
mental or moral, were to be judged by such a test. They have 
no architecture. They live on a volcanic soil, the surface of 
which is affected with a tertian ague, thus denying the first 
conditions of the builder, a stable foundation, and imposing a 
law of construction &tal to all architectural pretensions or ex- 
cellence. Houses for dwelling in seldom consist of more than 
one story, those of the wealthy never, I fancy, and those of the 
busy and commercial classes in large cities where land is valu- 
able—more valuable than life in Japan— consist of a ground 
floor and garret above. 

These are all constructed of solid wooden frames strongly 
knit together, the walls beiug merely a thin layer of mud and 
laths to keep out the cold and heat, the whole surmounted in 
the better class by rather ponderous and overhanging roofs, as 
may be seen in many of the sketches scattered through these 
volumes. These, as may easily be understood, are not very 
easily shaken down ; nevertheless, once in about everv seven 
years, according to Japanese report, the inhabitants of Teddo 
must lay their account for seeing their wooden city reduced to 
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a heap of ruins by an earthquake too violent, even, for such 
constructions to resist, and completed by fire, which inevitably 
follows. We need not look for architecture, then, here ; and 
nothing, accordingly, can be more mean or miserable-looking 
than the streets ct Teddo, one of the largest cities in the 
world. The Daamos' Yasiis are merely a low line of bairaeks 
<^ the same constmctioii, rather higher in the roofs, and oooa- 
sionally they venture upon a modest attempt at a threewrtoried 
pagoda. The temples are more amMtioiis, and, moreover, 9f- 
ford safer ground for architectural experiments or pretensions, 
as people do not usually live under their roo&. These furnish 
the only specimens of Japanese architecture. The wood-cut 
on the opposite page is from a photograph of the belfry at the 
temple where we were lodged at Osaca, and is a very iair 
specimen of all their temple and gateway architecture. 

It will be seen that no fair criterion of their civilization or 
advance in the arts can be drawn from such a source, the spe- 
cial conditions of the soil exercising an absolute controlling 
power over all architectural development. In all the mechau- 
leal arts the Japanese have unquestionably achieved great ex- 
cellence. In thdr poroekdn, their bronzes, thdr silk fiibricSi 
their lacker, and their metallurgy generally, indnding works 
of exquisite art in design and execution, I have no hesitation 
in saymff the^ not only rival the best prodacts of Europe, but 
can produce m each of these departments works we can not 
imitate, or perhaps equal. It is quite true that Europe may 
also make a similar boast with justice. There is mucn, espe- 
cially in the province of art properly so called, to which the 
Japanese can not make the slightest pretensions. They can 
not produce, by any effort, works to be compared with the no- 
ble specimens of Repousse carving, from the chisel of a Vech- 
te, a Morel Ladeuil, or a Monti, which the Great International 
Exhibition sliowed ; yet the Japanese bronze castings are, 
some of them, scarce inferior in skilled workmanship and mix- 
ture of metals to any thing we can produce of the same 
kind. No Japanese can produce any tnins to be named in 
the same day with a work from the pencu of a Landseer, a 
Roberts, or a Stanfield, a Lewis, or Rosa Bonheur, whether in 
oil or water-colors ; indeed, they do not know the art of paint- 
ing in oils at all, and are not great in landscape in any materi- 
al. Their knowledge of perspective is too limited, and aerial , 
effects have scarcely yet entered into their conception. But 
in figures and animals, I liave some studies in Indian ink, so 
graphic, so free in outline and true to nature, that our best art- 
ists might envy the unerring touch and iagilo pencil so plainly 
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indicated. In the rendering of animals, whatever the material 
employed, they seem to have studied not only the mere forms, 
but the habits and character of each, with such accuracy and 
closeness of observation that they gain a perfect mastery over 
their subject, and by a few lines and a dash of the brush, pro- 




duce a faultless imitation of nature. This is especially true of 
the stork, the emblem of longevity, and nearly as much ad- 
mired and revered by the Japanese as ever was its kindred 
ibis in Egypt. Hence, on porcelain, lacker, in enamels, on 
ivory, in basso-relievos, in steel and iron, in bronzes, it is every 
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'where to be met, and with a marvelous perfection of workman- 
ship and artistic power. On the preceding page is a rough 

specimen cut out of a com- 
mon picture-book, of which it 
formed the fly-leaf. Who- 
6?er has seen a flight of these 
birds rnnst be strack with 
the fidelity of the sketch. 

Here, aeaiiiyis a wild goose 
in flight, man which nothing 
can ha better, 

I need say nothing of the 
lacker -ware. The Japanese 
arc, in all probability, the 
originators of the manufacture, and have never been approach- 
ed in Asia or in Europe. Neither Soochow, Canton, nor Bir- 
mingham appear to j)08sess either the material or the skill nec- 
essary, and certainly have yet to show that they can even make 
a near approach to some of the hue specimens of old lacker 
which I collected for the Exhibition, to illustrate the progress 
of the Japanese in the mechanical and higher industrial arts, 
and as evidences of theur dvilisation. 

Perhaps in nothing are the Japanese to be more admired 
than for the wonderful genius they display in arriving at the 
greatest posmble results with the simplest means, and the 
smallest possible expenditure of time and labor or materiaL 
The tools by which they produce their finest works are the 
simplest, and often the rudest that can be conceived. Wher- 
ever in the fields or the workshops nature supplies a force, the 
Japanese is sure to lay it under contribution, and make it do 
his work with the least expense to himself of time, money, and 
labor. To such a pitch of perfection is this carried, that it 
strikes every observer as one of the moral characteristics of 
the race, indicatiug no mean degree of intellectual capacity and 
cultivation. 

They have been familiar with the art of printing in various 
colors by blocks of wood — process similar to our lately-dis- 
covered art of lithochrtfme printing — ^from an unknown date ; 
similar, at least, so far as tiie employment of several bltffeks in 
the same design for different colors. They do not seem, how- 
ever, to print one color over anoUier, to produce depth or rich- 
ness, as we do. Mr. Leighton, an artist himself, who saw some 
of these color-prints in the Japan Court at the Exhibition, in- 
forms me that lie has discovered, iipon close examination, ' that 
they have the power of reducing their prints by some process. 
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as doabtlefls of enlarging also— a thb^ patoifted hj us some 
few years since, and used by.Mr. Leech in his enlarged |nfltiire8 
ftom " Punch." ' Kthls be true, it is only one more instance 
in which, by their own unaided genius and ingenuity, they 
have anticipated by centuries some of the most recent inven- 
tions and discoveries of Europe. Another improvement in 
color-printing, only lately patented, also is evidently known to 
them — graduated shading.* 

They meet the popular taste for pictures aud bright colors 
at the cheapest possible rate. There are countless works on 
drawing, filled with illustrations of the styles of their different 
masters, from which it would bo easy to select any number of 
groups and figures worthy of Teniers,Van Ostadcs, Jan Steens, 
or any of tbat school of Dutch Painters ; and mndi In the same 
style of broad &Toe» of humor and fidelity in the representa- 
tion the life of the people, too ftithfnl, in man^ instsnoeSy 
1^ tiimr Dnjtdi compeers, to be always very deheato or re> 
fined. Bnt on this subject I may as well say, en passant, and 
not to revert to it^ thai, although there is no doubt a wide- 
spread taste for gross and obscene productions (of which evi- 
dences will occasionally thrust themselves upon those who seek 
them least, proving how widely the demand exists for such 
things, since the supply is so largo and various in type), yet, 
upon the whole, they are not usually obtruded upon a casual 
ODserver, either in real life, or their books and toys, although 
they do exist in these last to an extent that speaks ill both for 
their taste and system of juvenile education. In the ordinary 
run of illustrated works and pictures, however, of which I made 
a large collection, the scissors of the censor are but rarely re- 
qmred, unlesa in yery prudish hands. Of course, where the 
customs of the country present quasi-nude figures every where 
to the eye, in the streets and houses^ without any conscious- 
ness of mdelicacy attaching to such absence of costume, a 
painter of popular manners will necessarily reproduce what ho 
constantly sees, and in attitudes ill suited to European notions ; 

* The following opinion of artistic characteristics, as exemplified in the 
specimens seat to the Great Exhibitioiii will be intcrc£ting as coming from 
an artist. Mr. Leigfaton writes to me on this subject : 

'Thtf qnaintly-picturesqne seems to govern all in Japan — ^harmony of col- 
or with extraordinary finish, avoiding symmetry and delighting in sharp an- 
gles— jnst the reverse of all other nations. They have many things in com- 
mon with the Chinese, hot a hsr finer toncli. A great deal of this comes, I 
thinlE, of their buildings being of wood, having a wooden architecture rather 
than an enduring one in stone ; had they been masons, then would they have 
worked on a grander scale. They seem fond of sensations ; the swee^ the 
soft and pretty, is heightened by the grotesque, yet all is iu harmony.* 
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but he does so without the slightest consciousness of ofTcud- 
ing against any of the proprieties, and under such circum- 
stances we must take his works as we habitnallj do those of 
PhicUas, or tiie sculptors of more modem date, more gracefid 
•it may be, but quite as scantily draped. -With this proviso, 
there is nothing to deter the most fastidious student of art, 
and the manners and onstoms of Orientals, from turning over 
the leaves freely. 

Very many of these clever and graphic studies of Japanese 
life have been already introduced as illustrations of manners 
and customs, being so good and perfect in their kind that no 
European pencil could improve upon them. Their enamels 
are quite equal to those of China, which at the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 were for the first time seen in England among 
some objects which I sent from thence, and attracted great ad- 
miration. Finally, their carvings in ivory of groups of figures 
and animals are clben in the best style of art ; and although by 
ibdr oheapneas they are evidenUy the fruit of a kind of skilled 
labor by no means uncommon, they oould only be produced in 
Burope by some of our best artists, and at a proportionate 
cost. Some twenty or thirty of the finest of -these were also 
sent to the Exhibition, but the largo and not very discrimina- 
ting demand for such things at the Consular Ports has sadly 
deteriorated the quali^ of all those that come now into th^ 
Japanese market. 

I had intended giving a more detailed description of their 
works of art in metal and in ivories, as illustrating their life 
and traditions ; but, having already far exceeded the limits I 
originally proposed, I must pass them over with a cursory no- 
tice. I close, however, with the less regret, feeling that no de- 



of excellence attained, and that numerous specimens of the 
best were in the Exhibition. Among other tnings, there was 
sent a collection of some three hundred medallions and intag- 
lios in mixed metals, in iron and steel, sHver, gold, and bronze, 

to the Exhibition, many of which I should have no hentation 
in placing side by side for comparison with the best works of 
the kind bequeathed to us by mediaeval art, not excluding Ben- 
venuto Cellmi's chef-d'oeuvres. This, no doubt, will read to 
many as the exaggerated praise of a biased judgment, or the 
admiration of an indifferent connoisseur of art. The public 
will have been able to form its own judgment, so no harm will 
be done. Their power of blending and producing artistic ef- 
, fects out of mixed metals is, so far as I am aware, an art 
scarcely knowu in Europe. They were carefully examined by 



scription could 




perfect idea of the kind or degree 
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Mr. Hunt} of the well-known finn of Hunt and RoskiU, as one 
of the juFon at the Great International Exhibition ; and in his 
report he makes the following statement, which, coming from 
so competent a judge, will be read with interest : 

* This collection is very remarkable. The smaller fancy ob- 
jects, such as brooches and clasps, are admirably executed, 
lu all tlie figures the national character is represented with 
perfect truth and expression. These ol>jof'ts are principally in 
iron, relieved by partial overlaying of gold and bronze. Great 
aptitude is evinced in these works.' 

I may add that many of the specimens are elaborate and 
highly linished ; and the legends attached to some, and the in- 
dications of character which may be traced in aU, make them 
highly instructive as well as interesting. I can only venture 
upon a desoription of fonr or five wbidi hapi^en to be nnder 
my eye as specimens while I am writing. The first and lar- 
« geiBt represents Jtfongaku s^onln, a priest of Buddha, supposed 
to be sitting under a waterfall, and praying that he may have 
mndi knowledge given him ; w hile praying, two gods appear 
to answer his prayers. The &ce of the priest, with gold teeth 
and rings to his mouth, is an elaborate work in iron ; while 
the gods in the vision arc also in gold, and wonderfully minute 
in their workmanship. The next is one of J/otai oskir, and 
represents a Chinese Buddhist priest of high rank, wlio liaving 
fallen asleep, his servant is endeavoring to awaken him by tick- 
ling his nose with a piece of twisted paper. Absurd and 
worthless as the subject is, the faces of both are very perfect 
in expression. U7h sakuw sainhato is a juggler, supposed to 
be balancing a weighted image upon his little finger. Kai- 
raishi is a toy-merchant crying his wares, a praettce said to be 
long sinee out of date, but I have often seen sometlung very 
like it in the streets of Yeddo. These men used to walk about 
the streets singing, and trying to entice people to purchase 
their goods, but my Japanese cxponnder of these medals tells 
me the practice died out at Miaeo. 

Mukmhi hanashi bakamono tszasijrn. — ^This represents the 
last act of a fable, which shows the Japanese have also their 
feiries, who know how to bestow good and evil gifts. 

The following is the popular legend : 

An old couple were living together, -when one day the old 
man brought home a sparrow in a cage, but its twittering an- 
noyed the wife. SIjc determined to rid herself of th(3 annoy- 
ance, but could find no reason for so doing. One day, how- 
ever, while she was out, the sparrow picked all the stitches out 
of a new garment she had been sewing, which so enraged her 
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that she cut a piece of its tongue off and let it go. Iler hus- 
band, on his return, inquired for the bird, and was very angry 
when he beard what his wife had done, and upbraided her with 
her cruelty to a bird whieh he loved as if it had been his daugh- 
ter. So he went oat in search of the bird. As he was wuk- 
ing on the hills, an apparition of a beautiful girl appeared to 
him, thanked him for his kindness to her while in his house, 
and offered him his choice of a present, asking him if he would 
prefer a heavy basket or one ox less weight. lie, being an old 
man, preferred the lighter, so she ^ave him a basket to open 
when he got home. On opening it, he found it full of most 
beautiful clothes. His wife, on seeing them, and hearing where 
they had come from, thought slie would try her luck ; ro she 
went on to the hills in search of the sparrow. The beautiful 
girl appeared to her, and, after upbraiding her with her unkind- 
ness, gave her also her choice. She chose a heavy basket, and 
took it home, but, to her disgust and surprise, on opening it 
two goblins iumped out. This is the moment chosen by the 
artist; the old woman is on her back, prostrated with slarm, 
and her heels in the air, while the goblins rising out of the cage 
are fiuntly indicated by the graver, but full of ghoulish expres- 
sion. ■ This also is wrought in two metals, giving relief and 
color to the figures. 

A somewhat similar legend is attached to a very delicately 
chiseled medallion of the collection, where the good spirit in- 
habits the body of a favorite dog, the property of an aged 
couple who had no cliildrcn. He takes the old man into a 
wood, and shows him where a treasure lies buried. This com- 
ing to the ears of a vicious neighbor, he borrows the dog of his 
good-natured master, but, thougli he is shown where to dig, 
he finds nothing but stones, and he kills the dog in his rage. 
Grieved by this cruel act and the loss of his canine friend, the 
old man demands where he was buried, and, cutting down the 
tree by which the body lay, ho fashions a temple to his mem- 
ory, and out of the trunk a mortar to beat his rice. No sooner 
does he employ this than gold also comes. The evil neighbor 
again comes to borrow, again fails in getting gold by the same 
roccKs, and in his rage burns the mortar. The owner only 
umbly begs the ashes, and in a dream his dog appears, and 
tells hmi to go with the ashes to a certain spot, and wlieu a 
Daimio passes not to kneel, but, if summoned, to say that ho is 
a magician, with ])owcr to bring flowers on dead trees or out 
of their season. Accordingly, taking his post, when the pro- 
cession passes, and the terrible word is echoed along the road, 
' Shitanlno! kneel down! he finds courage to keep his feet. 

L2 
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The Daimio's attencUmtSy hearing the reason, deiennine to re- 
port it to thdr lord instCAd of inflicting sunimary punishmeDt. 
The Daindo demands the proof of his power. Wherenpon, 
throwing some of the ashes upon the tree over his head, it sud- 
denly burst into bloom. This is the moment chosen by the 
artist, and the delight and amazement of the old man to see 
the golden flowers is admirably rendered. The end of the 
story soon comes ; he is taken to the Daimio's house, who re- 
tains him and gives him presents. The vicious neighbor, still 
pursuing, asks for some ashes ; with inexhaustible good-nature, 
this also is granted, and now comes his punishment. Waiting 
the arrival of a Daimio's cortege, he makes the usual supple 
joints rigid, and, on being approached, declares his power ; but, 
on throwing the ashes, instead of covering the branch and pro- 
dndng flowers, they fly into the Baimio^s eyes, who instantly 
draws his sword and hews the colprit down, while his attend- 
ants finish the work by cutting on his head, and so the evil- 
minded gets his deserts^Hn a way perfectly ohanioteristio of 
the country and its rulers. 

While siiudying this branch of the snbject, and collecting 
materials ^r a judgment on the progress of the Japanese in 
the fine arts, amidst the hundred volumes accumulated about 
me, I came upon one work which, after a world of explanation, 
perfectly unintelligible, I found, at last, consisted of a series of 
illustrated charades or rebuses, such as Charivari delights in. 
Many of the drawings, all colored, are inimitable, both as draw- 
ings and illustrations of popular life and manners. I confess 
utter incapacity iu reference to the solution of the various in- 
^ genious enigmas they are 

sM. ^ meant to illustrate, f nev- 




and should any one feel in- 
clined to try their talent 
in deciphering, the written 
characters have been given 
in many cases also by Mr. 
and fldelity. 



SBBonoM cat oboxbsque. 
Pearson with the most perfect sldli 
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The engraviug on page 250 represents a courtier in full cos- 
tume, ^vho is evidently in 
great anxiety to carry a 
tray to its desUnation with 
a speed which the interm- 
inable prolongations of his 
trowsei-s miret render un- 
safe, if not impossible. The 
whole expression and ac- 
tion of tlie figure is admi- 
rable. Here ^ve liavc a 
Japanese, it may be your 
servant, taking his ease ami 
enjoying the luxury ol" be- 
ing well shamj)oocd — and 
one be will by no means 
forego, thougli you should 
want him ever so much. 
He engages to serve yon 
only on those well-under- 
stood conditions. Oryifhe 
is not being shampoocci, then he is being shaved and having 
his hair dressed, with a stiff cne twisted and laid over the 
crown of his head — a daily operation also, or, if it is not, it 
ought to be, to make liim look cleanly and decent ; therefore 
you know the alternative if you make difficulties. Then comes 
a doctor, feeling the ])ulse of his patient. The barber and the 
surgeon were one not so long ago, even in England, as Holbein's 
painting of the barber-surgeons receiving their charter from 
bluff King Harry proves. But in Jajian the ])hysician en joys 
a good social position, and holds his head as high as any other 
in Europe. Our Japanese friend has thus been to the sham- 
pooer, and the barber, and even the doctor, a very habitual 
Tonnd with them all, but he has not vet had his bath, a matter 
of still greater importance. A little conjugal scene awaits 
him when he returns to his domestic hearth. I do not pretend 
to know the cause of quarrel, but it is quite evident the lady 
has the best of the argument, and is not disposed to forego her 
advantage until she has obtained full satisfaction, and it seems 
])recisely one of those cases in which no one else has any busi- 
ness to interfere, or chance of doing so with advantage. He 
ap])ears to have got over his troubles; perhaps, after all, it 
ended in the pace di marcolfa^ of which Prince Puckler-Muskau 
used to write so mysteriously. And now he is engaged in 
buying a new robe ; possibly his last may have suffered some 
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damage the night before. If so, he is evidently prepared to 
console himself with a new one, and the merchant is eloquent 
on its merits. But there is an end to all things, and even this 
chapter must be brought to a close, although the portfolio is 
full and the materials are inexhaustible. A very few more 
samples, and wo will close up the books illustrating ' y* man- 
ners and customs of y" 
Japanese.' 

The Japanese are cel- 
ebrated archers, and, like 
the Tartars, regard the 
bow with predilection. 
Like our own Saxon and 
Norman ancestors, the 
sword, the spear, and the 
bow are their national 
weapons, and they arc no 
mean adepts in the use 
of all three. Here is a 
maker of bows and ar- 
rows, and how well, in a 
few lines, his craft is told, 
while he himself is rep- 
resented in the act of 
stringing one to try its 
strength. Tlic following 
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figure represents some ladies at their toilet — quite as often per- 
formed with oj^en windows as in the privacy of an inner cham- 
ber — and it has its merit as regards fidelity and truth of detail 
also. The toilet-stand, with the polished metal mirror (that 




LADIES AT TIIEIU TOILET. 



might have been dug out of Herculaneum or Pompeii), is faith- 
fully rendered, as is the lady in the centre, painting her lips 
with the bright red of the hollyhock or the thistle, a dye ex- 
tracted from the flower. A group of beggars trudging along 
the road forms the subject of one of the happiest illustrations, 
already given in a former chapter. The figures are barely 
sketched in, yet so felicitous is the touch that you see at once 
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they are blind, and of the type vagabond. 
And this scene on the road* is scarcely in- i 
ferior — wayfarers of the humbler class as- ] 
cending and descending — the poor Coolie, | 
with his heavy burden, evidently feeling l 
the hill unpleasantly stiff. Or, still on the 
road, see this peasant in his coat of rush- 
es. How much expression, again, is there 
in the mere rough outline of these men 
towing.f You do not see the boat, but jo\i 
can have no doubt that it is close behmd, 
and heavily laden too. And, to show that 
they are not, as artists, servilely copying a 
stereotyped pattern, heref is the same sub- 
ject, but quite differently handled, jret equal- 
ly good. I had proposed passing m review 
some of the principal incidents of the life of 
bNow COAT. a Japanese, as these are painted by them- 
selves, but it would carry me too far for the 
limits of a chapter, if not for the patience of my readers. Out ^ 
of the mass of illustrations before me, I will only take at haz- 
ard half a dozen more. We have seen how little conjugal dif- 
ferences may arise and be settled in Japan. Here is a court- 




JAPANESE WOOINO. 

ship behind the screen ; and, emerging into the streets, we are 
caught in a shower of rainf — a good * even-down pour,' as wo 
sometimes see in Yeddo. This is very well rendered, with a 
good deal of humorous by-play in the grouping. But better 

* Sec preceding illustration. f Sec opposite page. 
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still, as a specimen of pei*fect effect, with the fewest possible 
touches, is the snow-storm. I was just shutting the book 




A 8NOW-8TORBf. 



when I came upon a whole series of a celebrated professor, 
who teaches how to obtain the greatest effect in single lines 
and one color; and all his specimens are certainly admirable, 
both in outline and effect. One, a dame and her child, pre- 
ceded by a servant with a lantern — very perfect in its way — 
has already been introduced to the reader. 

Another sample of the mistress and her servant is very char- 
acteristic, and whoever has been in the country would recog- 
nize the type.* A little domestic scene, the mother-in-law and 
the daughter, is also very graphic, and tells a tale not new in 
England or other lands, though it may be daughters-in-law are 
not so reverential under censure from that quarter in all coun- 
tries.* 

How far they have profited by Dutch instruction in the 
course of the last two centuries it may be difficult to determine 
accurately. That they have had, and communicate to each 
other, instruction, even in perspective, is proved by a volume 
of drawing lessons in perspective which I found in turning 
over a book-stall. 

They not only have an eye for form and picturesque group- 
ing, and understand effects of light and shade, but they evident- 
ly have a considerable amount of hnmor, and are very fond of 

♦ Sec opposite pngo. 
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the grotesque. If somewhat Rabelaic in its grossness, it is not 
the less humor, and betokens a keen sense of the ludicrous. 
Here is a very pleasing specimen, full of life and fun, and wor- 
thy of Hogarth for its truth to nature ; it needs no explanation. 




BLOWING BUBBLES. 



It shows plainly how cliildren of large growth blow soap-bub- 
bles to amuse their progeny, and are not above enjoying the 
sport. When they yield themselves fairly up to the grotesque, 
they give loose rein to their imagination, and produce some of 
the most absurd and monstrous combinations and distortions 
of humanity. Sometimes they are simply monstrous or laugh- 
able, at other times they are grim in their significance. One 
now before me is of a gentleman who by some accident (not 
an uncommon one in Japan) has lost his head, or, at all events, 
it has flown from his shoulders, and, although the body ex- 
presses considerable discomfort, the head evidently thinks it a 
capital joke. 

Another grotesque from the same pencil shows an uncom- 
mon tenuitjr about the epij^astric region, but a happy state of 
mind notwithstanding, an^ is very laughably rendered, while 
for vis-d-vis ho has a friend whoso lower limbs have shot up- 
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ward so immeasurably that he can not help laughing himself 
on finding his head in the clouds. Then follow a couple of 
amphibious-looking wayfarers with wings on their backs, and 
carrying a packet between them by means of a monstrous nose. 




GNOMES. 



They are intended to represent some kind of gnomes or spirits. 
This prolongation of the nasal organ, sometimes not in very 
decent shape, is a favorite exemplification of the grotesque with 
the Japanese. It is very common in their masks, and in the 
leaves 1 am turning over there is a grand display of what noses 
may become, and to what strange uses perverted. On the fol- 
lowing page will be found a rebus, in which a lantern-maker is 
represented at his work, and face, attitude, expression, and ac- 
cessories are all perfect in their way. 

Let us close up the list with the artist himself at his work. 
Here is one of the guild painting flowers, and, following him, 
another painting with two brushes at once — a toicr de force by 
no means uncommon, though it seems quite as difficult and in- 
comprehensible as the lady's performance, who, having no 
hands, used to paint with her toes, an example of which I saw, 
by the way, the last time I visited the picture-gallery at An- 
twerp. Lastly, welcome to the enthusiastic genius who, not 
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contented with a brash in each hand, has a third in hb mouth, 
and a fonrth and fiflh between the great and small toes of each 

foot. I do not think dexterity in art can t^o beyond this, and 
it forms a fitting finale, therefore, to oar es^ibition of the Jap- 
anese school of painting. 
Having thus passed m review some of the leading traits of 

character, and endeavored to trace the chief influences under 
"which their national life has taken form and development, if I 
were asked to give in a few words the conclusion to which I 
have been led as to the kind and degree of civilization attained 
hy the Japanese, without taking account of the various quali- 
fications and reservations already touched upon, I should say 
that theirs was a material civilization of a high order, in which 
all the industrial arts were brought to as great perfection as 
could well be attainable without the aid of steam power and 
machinery, an almost unlimited command of cheap labor and 
material supply ing apparenthr many connterbalandng advan- 
tages. Their intellectual and moral pretensions, on we other 
hand, compared with what has been achieved in the more civ- 
ilized nations of the West during the last three centuries, must 
be placed very low ; while their capacity for a higher and bet- 
ter civilization than they have yet attained should be ranked, 
I conceive, far before that of any other Eastern nation, not ex- 
cepting the Chinese. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Temples, Religion, and Amusements of Japanese. — Strange Combination of 
the two. — Description of Asaxa under both Aspects. — Jugglers, — Stoiy- 
tellers. — Top-spinners. — Various Games. — Game of throwing the Ball on 
HovMbaek. — ^Pkailes In Che Comitry much in vogae at Spring Eestival8«— 
Theatres.— Wnsdm—Matsnxis and Eeaita.— Japanese Cemeteries. 

In a former chapter I have referred generally to the reli^on 
of the Japanese, so &r as scanty information wonld permit on 
a subject which, above all others, requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the people and their language to ^oalify an;^ one to 
speak with authority. Considering the religions doctrines and 
fiuth of a people as an important element of thdr civilization, 
it was necessary to ^rm some estimate of its character and in- 
flaence, however imperfect the data. But beyond the fiiot that 
the Japanese, with the written and ideographic language of 
the Chinese, "borrowed a philosophy and a reliction, and, in 
"both instances, added it to their own, adopting thera more or 
less completely in their integrity, we really do not know much. 
All that the Portuguese and Spanish missionaries of the six- 
teenth century seem to have left — and they were the only peo- 
ple in a position to know and understand in what the different 
forms of religion in vogue consisted — amounts to very little. 
Koempfer, ever painstaking and indefatigable in his inquiries 
on-'all sabjects, has ^iven a general view of the different sects, 
and what they pronssed to believe in his day ; and as Japan- 
ese most doabtless have been his informants, we may probably 
adopt his^ as a &ir aooonnt, giving at least some idea of the 
modification the two systems of Confucius and Buddha may 
have undergone in the Japanese mind. My own impression I 
have already stated to be, that religion, in any form, does not 
enter very largely into the life of the people, and that the 
higher and the educated classes arc all more or loss skeptical 
and indifferent. The strange mode in which their religious 
ceremonies and temples are made to amalgamate with and 
subserve their popular amusements is one of the evidences on 
which my convictions rest. Plays are performed in their tem- 
]ile gardens, which also contain Bhooting-Q:alleries, bazars, tea- 
iiouscs, flower-shows, menageries of wild beasts, and exhibitors 
of models like those of Madame Tnssand in Baker Street. 
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Such a raedley can scMcely consist with any reTerential feel- 
ing or serious religious convictions. 

That the Japanese should, nevertheless, be very much ad- 
dicted to pilgrimages with professedly religious objects, may | 
be taken, on the other hand, as an evidence that, among the 
lower orders at least, there is a religious sentiment of some vi- 
tality. There are pilgrimages to Isje^ to the thirty-three chief 
Quanquoii temples — pll^^ ii^^iges to some of the most eminent 
Lin and Cami or Buddhist temples, celebrated for miracles 
wrought there and the henqfiia conferred on pilgrims, whioh, 
no doubt, is a powerful motive with the votaries, giving the j 
hope of parcipitating in their turn. A true and orthodox dis- I 
diue of Sinto visits only those of his own gods, and Koempfer , 
adds, the ^Temple Saif in Sicousin, where Teentin died, is one I 
of the most esteemed.' On the other hand, both Buddhists and 
Sintoists seem to go to the Quanquon temples as a means to 
obtain happiness in this world, and bliss in that to come. In 
reference to the Sintoists, there seems to be a strong analogy 
in the laws of purity and purifying observances enjoined by 
their creed with those of the Mosaic dispensation, while their 
priests give to the pilgrims an ofarrai in a small oblong box, 
which is an absolution and remission of their sins — whether 
preceded by a confession or not, I can not say ; sometimes it 
is wrapped in white paper, in ' order to remind the pilgrim to | 
bo pure and humble, these two virtues being the most pleasing { 
to the gods.' The effects and virtues of the absolution last 
only for a year, otherwise it is obvious the priests' treasury 
would not be sufficiently frequently replenbhed, something her 
ing always given for this valuable document. And even for * 
the benefit of those who can not make the pilgrimage, large i 
numbers of ofarrai are sent throughout the country, for dis- ' 
posal like the indulgences that excited Luther's indignation. 
An indulgence or absolution, and an almanac, arc generally 
supplied together at the new year, and in Kcempfer's tune 
might be had for an itziboo, or eighteen pence. It must be 
confessed neither could be considered very dear. | 

Making vows in times of trouble or distress, building tem- 
ples as tokens of gratitude, and gifts to the poor, are not un- 
common in Japan. There are several religious orders, hermits 
and holy men, who dedicate themselves to a life of prayer and 
solitude for the mortification of the flesh ; nor are there want- 
ing counter- types of the mendicant friars of Europe. Many 
of these seem to deal in charms and incantations for the cure 
of distempers, discovery of criminals, etc., and curiously enough 
thdr principal charm u called in the Japanese * JSUn/ There 
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are two sects of the blui€l»also, founded by two great celebri* 
ties in Japanese history — one the third son of a Mikado who 
wept himself blind for the death of his mistress, and the other 
by a defeated general in the civil wars, who tore his eyes oat 
that he might not be provoked to take the life of a generous 
victor in Youtomo, the founder of a dynasty. Into these two 
sects, half religious, half secular, persons of all ranks enter. 
They are generally, but not exclusively, musicians, and earn 
their subsistence by playing on musical instruments. 

Ingrafted on the Siuto, or original religion of the Japanese 
(which had the one great merit, at least, of not being idola- 
trous), are the two derived from China — Confucianism^ Chi- 
nese in origin, and Buddhimiy which found its way across 
Asia firom India. We have &r less means of information as to 
the Japanese yersion than we possess in regard to the Chinese. 
Some eontend that they accept the doctrine of futurity and 
the immortality of the soul with more or less deamess of con- 
ception, but for both men and animals. They are aJso sup- 
p(Med to believe in a place of happiness after death, to which 
the good pass, and some place of punishment for the bad—- the 
first a sort of Mohammedan paradise with various grades or 
degrees of beatitude. Amida is the sovereign commander of 
these heavenly regions, and through his sole mediation men 
obtain absolution of their sins, and their portion of happiness 
hereafter. Leading a virtuous life and keeping the command- 
ments of Siaka are said to be the only way to become agree- 
able unto Amida, and worthy of eternal happiness, and the 
commandments are live : 

1. Not to kill any thing that hath life. 2. Not to steal. S. 
Not to commit fornication. 4. Not to lie (there can be no true 
Buddhism in Japan). 5. Not to drink intoxicating liquors 
(especially unobserved). 

As there is an elysium with varying degrees of blisa, ao is 
there a place of torment, also varying in degrees of punishment, 
but not eternal. These may be greatly diminished by the vir- 
tuous life of their friends and relatives, their ]>rayers, and, above 
all, their offerings to the great and good Amida, who is able to 
obtain their release finally, and send them into the world again 
OS soon as possible, consistent with divine justice, but to ani- 
' mate such vile creatures as are nearly identified with their for- 
mer sinful inclinations ; and so, by successive transmigrations, 
they at last are suffered again to enter human bodies to run a 
second course of virtue or of vice, and so on to a second future 
life of bliss or punishment ad infinitum. 

According to the Japanese, Buddhism appears to have come 
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over from China and Corea about the sixth century of our era, 
whereas Confucianism was adopted in the first. It is men- 
tioned by the Japanese writers that the somewhat arid doc- 
trines of Confucius made slow progress, whereas Buddhism 
rapidly found votaries, and the most effectual and persuasive ar- 
guments wei e tliose wliich spoke of the immortality of the soul 
and the promises of a future life. 

One can readily believe this, and agree with Mr. Edkins, a 
learned missionary who has devoted much labor to the study 
of Buddhism and Confucianism, and their joint influence on the 
Chinese mind, when lie says that, ' holding such cheerless views 
as the Confucians did of the destiny of man, it is not -to be won- 
dered at that the common people should desert their standard, 
and adopt a more congenisu ioflucDce.' Nor can we avoid be- 
ing struck with the miraseolog7 ^ retribution and a future 
state wherever Buddhism has taken root. An omnipotent 
Creator, a Divine Incamation, a man-€k>d who came into the 
world to enlighten and to show the way to salvation, are among 
the doctrines of Buddha — a vast religious system counting its 
votaries over all the East by hundreds of millions. It is re- 
marked upon by the late Abb6 Hue, in his travels in Tartary 
and Thibet, 'as containing a great number of moral truths and 
dogmas which form the basis of Christianity.' That they 
should be united in a system of idolatry is sad enoiiij:h, and 
that both should so long continue inseparably blended is per- 
haps disheartening; yet may not these ideas of immortality, 
redemption, and retribution, which pervade their language and 
make a part of the popular faith of the millions of Asia, be the 
^erms of a purer faith, which, stripped of its debasing idolatry, 
18 destined to spring forth in God's good time, and l>ear a har- 
vest such as the world has not yet seen ? It is impossible not 
to feel how wonderfully such religious convictions as these 
great fundamental truths of Christianity are calculated to pre- 
pare the way for Christian truth. We may even see in this ' 
long vitality of a system of doctrines blended with grievous 
errors how, in the dispensations of Providence, the evil of such 
long persistence may, in the end, be overruled for good in the 
conversion of the Asiatic race, numbering more than half the 
whole population of the world, in far less time — this, too, by 
a far more nat iral and easy process than were the untutored 
and semi-barbaroua races of the North of Europe. The transi- 
tion from such thoughts to those which their temples suggest, 
with their busy, laughing, noisy crowds, their plays and their 
rope-dancing, has something in it incongruous to one brought 
up under Christian influences. But I have undertaken to de- 
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scribe Japan as it is, so far as my own observation extends^ - 

and therefore, after this glance at their religious systems, the 
reader must follow me to their places of worship, their temples 
and their cemeteries, and not hold me responsible for whatever 
he may find there distasteful or startling. There is a strong 
similarity in all ; any difierence, indeed, chiefly consisting in the 
greater or lesser magnitude of the temples, and the extent of 
their grounds. One of the largest and most celebrated in Yed- 
do is the temple at Asaxa, situated iu one of the most populous 
quarters of the city, and in describing what is to be seen there 
Istxall have discharged my duty as a mthfol cicerone, and leave 
little to be rMpretted in the omisrion of visits paid to many 
others, which Ishall suppress, as possessing neither novelty nor 
interest after one like that of Asaxa has been gone through. It 
is also called the temple of Quanonas, the god Qoanwon of 
thirty-six arms and a hundred hands, who must be very popnr 
lar, to judge by the crowding of the thousand idlers, who seem 
to be never wanting in its vicinity, and who rush through from 
one extremity to the other, to catch a sight of the foreigner, 
with an uproar as loud as distant thunder. A long avenue in- 
tervenes between the outer and inner gateway, as at Tozenjee, 
and on each side are stalls or booths forming a vast bazar of 
a very mixed character. Toys for children occupy a large 
space; a few little stone models of shrines, idols, tombstones, 
and temples were the only things I could perceive having the 
remotest connection with the ascribed sanctity of the editice 
adjoining. Trinkets for women, especially metal pins for their 
hair, and combs, ahnost the only ornaments they appear to in- 
dulge in ; and perhaps, to mftke up for anv restrictea use el8ei> 
where, they sometimes carry a forest of these on their heads ; 
pins with hollow glass heads, filled with bright-colored liquids, 
also seemed to enjoy great favor. The infant windmiD, stnfEed 
tigers, and barking dogs, drums and fifes, and miniature swords, 
' bows and arrows, dressed dolls, and masks, kites, and even 
hoops, seemed to make the staple of the toy-booths, so that 
our common humanity asserts itself even in toys for Japanese 
children. Of course, picture-books and gaudy prints were not 
wanting ; nowhere in Japan apparently, certainly not in Yed- 
do, is the supply of these deficient. 

The whole avenue is crowded with women and children, 
idlers, buyers, and votaries — the last in great minority, to all 
appearance, and not very easily distinguishable, even with the 
hdp of such sketches as the native artist furnishes. 

It was late in November when I paid my first '^slt in re- 
taming from Ogee and its tea-houses, which Mr. Oliphant so 
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pleasantly described some years ago in his ' Narrative of Lord 
Elgin's Mission,' The autumnal tints of brightest scarlet were 
still on the maple-trees, but the country was beginning to look 
somewhat bare and wintry. Indeed, the day in question might 
have been a November day in England. The sky was over- 
cast, and threatened rain, if it should not ' as the Scotch- 
man suggested on the Highlands as the only alternative, for the 
air was raw and cold enough. There was a great crowd, and 
it was boUi noisy and boisteronS) bat it did not particularly in- 
commode US* Some officers attached to the temple, or sent 
there to meet as, exerted themselves to prevent oar being 
pressed apon. I have often been there since, and once or twice 
with Lidies, but have never been molested, and what seemed to 
me to be a fair or semi-festival appears to continue all the year 
round. The numerous amusements provided within the ^r- 
dens went far to account for this, and no doubt the principal 
revenues of the temple come from this source. We made our 
way through the dense crowd not without some effort, as we 
had dismounted from our hoi*ses outside, being told by our 
Yaconins that sucli was the rule. And this, by the way, was 
one of the many examples of how unfailingly they seek to place 
a Foreign Minister in a false position in the eyes of the people, 
and subject him to indignity whenever they think they can 
count upon his ignorance of their customs. I afterward found 
that all officers entitled by their rank to ride proceed mounted 
up to the inner gate, and upon the next occasion I did the same 
with my mounted escort, and, evidentlv guessing that I knew 
what I was about, my Japanese guard bad the discretion to 
avoid any remonstrance. But now we are at the foot of a hish 
flight of steps through the second gate. We have passed the 
stable where two sacred white horses are kept for the god's 
exclusive use, and before us is the temple. It is a large, mass- 
ive-looking building, with a ponderous and elaborately carved 
roof and ornamental pillars^ and heavy folding door of lacker, 
a great improvement on' the usual tawdry daubing of red and 
blue paint. 

On entering the temple, the same stereotyped altar, image, 
and trumpery decorations of artificial flowers, chandeliers, etc., 
strike the eye as leading features in all. The same *bell and 
book,' priests in their robes and scapulars, acolytes in attend- 
ance, and choristers to stand behind the officiating Bonze ; the 
same burning of incense, the same reiteration and mumbling 
of prayers and rituals in an unknown tongue — unknown even 
to the priest who gabbles them — at other times consisting of 
three words, incessantlv reiterated for an hour without ceas- 
ing, < Amida! Amidal Amida!' the name of the god. 
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Taking all into account — the altar, the images, the shaven 
priests, monastic life, and vows of celibacy, the ritual in a dead 
language unknown to the people, and a thousand other partic- 
ularities, I never entered one of these Buddhist temples without 
a mental conviction of identity, and the reflection that either 
the Buddhists of a later day have borrowed from the Roman 
Church, or the Roman Church of an early date borrowed from 
them. Two systems and ceremonials of worship, presenting 
such marvelous identity in small particulars and in larger char- 
acteristics, could not possibly have been born of chance, and 
wholly independent of each other. Which is the original and 
which is the copy I will not stop to inquire. The fact of iden- 
tity in all outward ceremonials is there, let the explanation be 
what it may. The one may be of apostolic or heaven-inspired 
origin, and the other the devil's counterfeit, as I believe the 
Abb6 Hue roundly asserts — I only note the coincidence as it 
strikes a traveler — indeed, as it struck the first missionaries 
who accompanied Francis Xavier — and leave the explanation 
to other and abler hands. Here is a study from nature of a 
Japanese priest in his robes, and another of a monk. Is he 
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not tlie Tery type and presentment of a * friar of orders gray,' 
sooh as we coiud have shown before Harry Tudor made the 
raoe soaroe? The uproar created by the mshing in and oat 
of the popolace foUowmg our footsteps, with small reyerence 
for the house of worship, only seemed to add another feature 
of resemblance ; for in St. Peter's at Rome I have seen dogs 
and children on high holidays mingling in a crowd which pass- 
ed in and out, and with quite as little outward show of reyer- 
ence either for the temple or the Deity. Here, certainly, 
nothing could be less impressive or calculated to inspire rever- 
ence than the row of ill-favored monks, with their shavea 
crowns, hammering monotonously at a sort of wooden gong, 
placed before them as they squatted on their knees and heels. 
At the side which would correspond to one of the aisles in a 
Gothic churcli, my attention was drawn to a large and elabo- 
rate picture of numerous figures, Japanese ladies, dressed, ap- 
parently, iu the height of fashion. ^That,' said my guide, ^is 
the portrait of all the most celebrated courtesans^ or publio 
women, in Yeddo, and is placed there in theb honor annually* 
The Social £vU would appear to be a national institution m 
Japan, therefore, which is not without its honors ! 

And, talking of strange co- 
incidences of cn^ms and cos- 
tumes, and the reproduction 
of familiar types in these dis- 
tant islands, far removed from 
all temptation or opportunity 
to imitate, is not this figure of 
a porter the very picture of a 
serving-man in England when 
a Plantagenet was king ? 

Passing from the temple and 
its monster idol with lesser sat- 
ellites, we wandered trough 
the grounds, evidently laid out 
for the express purpose of at- 
tracting and amusing the idlo 
Yeddites — a sort of Surrey 
Gardens, with a good show of 
flowers, at this season consist- 
ing of a fine collection of Chi- . 
na-asters and chrysanthemums, 
many very beautiful in size and 
color. Cwarf and tortured 
trees are here in quaint and 
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brightly-colored flower-pots. Then to the zoological depart- 
ment, neither very cleanly nor rich in animals. The archery 
ground for women and children all had their votaries ; and 
though last, not least, a gallery of figures the size of life, with 
real dresses, illustrative of national manners and customs, 
which was quite worthy of Madame Tussaud. 

There are christenings and marriages both, or something 
that corresponds to these ceremonies, in Japan, but either they 
take place by * special license' in the houses, or I have never 
been fortunate enough to come upon either a wedding or a 
christening party, though more than once I have encountered 
a burial procession. Here are two designs by a native artist, 
who painted them for mo by order, but he has chosen to repre- 
sent the costume of Kioto or Miaco, the great strong-hold of 
temple worship — of priests and monks, rituals and ceremonies 
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— a sort of Rome, or ecclesiastical city, where the Mikado reigns 
supreme, the only spot in all his empire, it would seem, which 
he can even call his own. About thirty days after birth they 
shave the child's head, and the wet-nurse or mother then takes 
it out for the first time to go to the temple to make the baby's 
first ofiering to the deities of a few cash. These are dropped 
into a box with a slit in it, always to be found at the entrance 
of every temple. 

As illustrative of the people, the wax-works could not be 
without interest, though on other grounds, as works showing 
considerable artistic power and fidelity to nature, these wood- 
carvings, painted to represent living figures with real dresses, 
formed a very curious collection ; and the difference between 
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these as works of art, if that be not too ambitioas a term to 
apply, and the two guardian monstrosities, or colossal demons 
whidi guard the eotrance of the temple, took oa somewhat by 

surprise. 

In the first gallery, for there were several, we were intro- 
duced to a scene of life in the country, I presume. Two young 
ladies were taming a wild horse, each holding a rope attached 
to his head, while the pony was careering in a most untamable 
spirit, with his heels in the air. I could not learn whether this 
was really a customary amusement of the young ladies of Ja- 
pan, or whether it was an illustration of some popular history 
or tradition. Then came a scene in a barber's shop, in which 
both the barber and the individoal operated upon were very 
^iithfully rendered, with a little of the grotesque. Beyond 
this was a beggar, looking quite aa burly as beggars usually 
do in this country, I think, although there are many species of 
them which may be studied along the public road to Kanaga- 
wa and dsewhere. There is the jocose beggar — often a group 
of them — and they salute you with a jest or a grin, and with 
outstretched palm, and invite you to bestow a tempo, equiva- 
lent to an Irish beggar asking ' your honor to give him a six- 
pence.' They are evidently beggars by vocation, but seem by 
their whole bearing to say to the passers-by, * We are beggars 
and must live, but there is no need to be miserable about it.' 
Then there is the unsightly, diseased, and generally lachrymose 
beggar, who seeks to make the desired impression upon you by 
exhibiting as much misery as possible, bodily and mental, and 
these are generally cronched on all-fi>urs on a mat by the road- 
side, in tatters, with uncut hair, their &oe but a little raised 
from the ground, unless it be necessary to expose some loath- 
some limb covered with sores. And, lastly, there is the decent, 
grave, and respectable beggar, like the gaberlun^e of * Old 
Mortality,' or the yellow-robed mendicant of China, who has an 
imperial license to beg, and these are generally single, and only 
men, I think, dressed something like a Bonze, and stopping at 
each shop with a little gong, or a bell, or whistle, to call atten- 
tion. I do not know whether they carry their privilege as far 
here as in China, where it is often a trial of endurance and im- 
pudence, for, whether by law — or custom, sometimes stronger 
than law — no shop-keeper may send a beggar away unless he has 
first given him something. It may only be a single coin, the 
live-hundredth part of a shilling, but it must be of some cur- 
rent value ; and as there is no reason why the same mendicant 
may not pay an importunate visit every day, and by a deafen- 
ing noise wear out the patience of the most apathetic house- 
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keeper, if he thinks he may iocceed — and they m a legion in 
Canton, at all events — it is simply a trial, as I have said, of the 
powers of annoyance on the one side, and of passive resistance 
on the other ; and they are sometimes so evenly matched that 
victory for either is often very long in declaring itself. 

Occasionally the charity of the crowd is excited by the men- 
dicant monks carrying a sort of death's head and colossal 
wooden sword before them — what may be its moral or peculiar 
attraction 1 never could learn — or the beggar and vendor of 
toys combine, with the mystery of a concealed face, thus join- 
ing several trades and attractions. 

But the beggars have already detuned* ns too long. In the 
next apartment with its raised platform, is an old man reading, 
very deverly inutated both as to attitude and expression ; div- 
ers trades follow. Presently we oome to an aquatic scene by 
the sea-shore, with rocks, and men, women, and cmldren bathing. 
But I fear these models, after all, can not be taken to be very 
faithful representations of the habits and customs of the pres- 
ent day, for here they are all partially, if not modestly, clothed. 
Beyond this grand marine view is the interior of one of the 
houses which furnish the celebrities already alluded to in the 
temple. Two of these said distinguished personages have com- 
pleted their toilet, and a most elaborate one it is, with sweep- 
ing skirts of brocade and silk, while another is shown in a less 
finished state ; her tire-woman is engaged behind in dressing 
the hair, with a broad grin on her face, while a slave, on her 
hands and knees, is tendering a pipe to the belle, who, without 
moving, her head held fast by the tire -woman, stretches out 
her hand for the prolfered solace. She is half nnde^ and has 
just been well powdered with whtte^ which they evidently con- 
ceive adds mucn to a lady^s attractions. This, at all events, is 
a fiuthful picture, for just such a scene was going on at the 
open front of a house the last time I walked up the broad street 
of Yokohama. Leaving these ladies to their toilet, we oome 
upon a group of very various character. There is a traveler 
equipped for his journey, with his basket on his shoulder. The 
courier, with his sealed letter stretched out before him in a cleft 
bamboo, and a little tinkling bell to give notice of his approach, 
at the sound of which every one must make way, while he at a 
swift trot, with very little clothing to embarrass his move- 
ments, pursues his journey, neither turning to the right nor the 
left. Then there was a grand group of a most impressive char- 
acter — a band of Lonins of ferocious aspect have suddenly 
pounced upon a solitary traveler, leading his horse laden with 
baggage ; but, nothing daunted, he has valiantly drawn his 
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sword, and such is the effect of his air of determination, that 
the Lonins themselves seem all paralyzed in various attitudes 
of terror. I should be disposed to condude this was more the- 
atrical than true to nature. 

Hie collection was» however, as a whole, well worth a visit, 
and many of the figures were admirably true to life. They 
all seemed carved in wood and painted to represent life. The 
last, I remember, was an heroic group of warriors suddenly 
attacked by tigers, and the remarkably affable way in which 
they met their formidable-looking assailants at the sword-point 
was calculated to give a very nigh idea of their valor and 
coolness under very trying circumstances. Tight-rope danc- 
ing, and a circus, may sometimes be seen here, and rope-dano- 
ing in their peculiar wooden sabots must be worth seeing^ 
but neither have been in play when I liappened to be there. 

Leaving the temple and its shows, we must give a glance at 
what constitutes the chief amusements of the people. Some- 
body has remarked that national amusements are oflen a more 
delicate index to character than serious pursuits or publio 
policy. Certainly with many nations, ana I think witn the 
Japanese, both theur amnsements and their manner of indulg- 
ing in them do afford a &ir index of prevailing taste and 
character. Whatever may be their religion,it is certain they 
abound in festivals: I used to think these occurred with as- 
tonishing frequency in some Roman Catholic countries, but 
Japan far exceeds in processions and holidays any of these. 
It has been suggested we might bo called a nation of crick- 
eters and fox-hunters, and some French do think we are made 
up of jockeys and boxers. The same hasty generalization 
would make the Japanese a nation of top-spinners, in which 
they certainly have achieved greater excellence than any other 
people. I went on one occasion to the American Minister's to 
see a professor of the art. We leave spinning of tops and fly- 
ing of kites to children in Europe, while the last is especially 
affected by gray-beards in China, and the former is followed 
as a profession in Japan, and very clever and wonderful are 
the performances of the professors. There is a company of 
them generally, who come to your residence, as do the jugglers, 
with stage properties and aU the accessories. The jugglers, 
however, oueht to perform in the open air, and in a court- 
yard, with the solid earth for their irtage, for so exceedingly 
delicate are many of the manipulations of their gyrating prod- 
teies, that the slight tremulousness or vibration of a matted 
nooT, even with the steps of the performers, is enough to cause 
the fiulnre of some of their most dexterous taura de/orcef and. 
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moreover, they require height for others. We were unlucky 
in our choice of day, for it began to rain almost as the per- 
formance began, and the stage had to be transferred to the 
house, with all its disadvantages of bad light and unsteady 
matted floor. The tops are of great variety both in size and 
conBtruction, the largest or father of all the tops beins more 
than a foot in diameter, and proportionately heavy ; and while 
some are, like this, solid, others of the smaller ones contain 
in thdr cavities a vhole progeny of little ones, which fly oat 
on raising the top, and fignre away like the parent; oUiers, 
again, pml cat into a ladder or spiral of successive tops ; a 
third draws up into a lantern, and spins cheerily in that form. 
The most remarkable fact connected with some seems to be 
the marvelous persistence of the gyratory motion once com- 
municated. This I thought at first might perhaps be in con- 
sequence of the form, which is a horizontal section of a cylin- 
der, instead of being conical, as are those of Europe, with a 
thin iron rod passing through, forming a liandle, a spindle, 
and a peg, each answering equally well for any of the three. 
But I afterward ascertained that it was a top within a top. 

With this glance at the properties and material conditions, 
the play begins. There are two men performers and a young 
boy, whose chief occupation is to make a great noise on the 
table with two small wooden spatulie, and to chime in with a 
sharp cry to every phrase and tnm 6£ the hand of his senior. 
He sncceeded in making a most distracting noise with both 
instmments — ^the wooden and the vocaL The young urchin 
devoted himself to that particular branch of his business with 
a serious earnestness, and a degree of energy worthy of all 
prsuse ; for certainly he followed a scriptural injunction, and 
what his hand found to do he did with his might. 

The two seniors alternated their performances, each playing 
successively first or second part with hand and voice. The 
play opens with the first performer coming gravely forward 
and kneeling on the mats ; he prostrates himself before the 
company, and makes a long and loudly intonated exordium as 
to what he purposes and hopes — * if he may dare to show his 
small attainments to the thrice honorable and noble company' 
— Gozalimas being one of the terms in every sentence, all or 
ari meaning simply Mt is' or * will be Go and JZo, with the 
"final moff, TOing cumulative honorific terms. 

Having got over his preamble, he began with a running 
commentary of explanations and ejaculations, responded to by 
his companions with short sharp cries, in which the urchin 
played his part eon amore^ and with startling effect. At first 
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I thought all this by-play was to distract attention, as it un- 
questionably is with the jugglers ; but as there are really no 
tricks here, and it is merely an exhibition of the most marvel- 
ous dexterity and cleverness in the nse of eyes and fingers, it 
seems r&ther intended to ezdte and keep up attention, and 
help to fill up the pauses while the tops are mnding, and until 
the critical tarns arrive. 

I can not pretend to describe half the performances, which 
extended over nearly three honrs. One of the most freqnent, 
as w^ as the most curious, was their mode of throwing even 
Tery large tops, as the New Zealanders throw the boomerang, 
so that while it appears to be going straight at the head of 
one of the spectators, it inevitably is brought back to the 
hand of the thrower, who catches it on his palm. It is a 
marvel to me, especially with some of the heavier, that the 
iron peg does not bore a hole in their hands. When thus 
caught, they take it by the spindle, apparently stop it, set it 
down, and it immediately recommences ; turn it upside down, 
and it goes on just as merrily on its iron spiked head: they 
will balance it on any kind of surface, round or flat — on the 
edge of a fan — along a thin cord— and even on the edge of the 
sharpest Japanese sword ; and after several minutes of such 
perpetual gyrations, with intervals of apparent arrest in being 
transferred from one object to the other, it is thrown care- 
lessly down on the table, and still continues spinning gayly, 
as if quite unexhausted and inexhaustible. Occasionally the 
displays were marred as often as two and three sueoesnve 
times by the untoward conditions in which they were com- 
pelled to work ; and it was impossible not to admire alike the 
grave humility with which the performer would bow his head 
in the dust, craving indulgence for his bad performance, and 
the indomitable patience and good-humor with which again 
and again he returned to the charge until a success was achiev- 
ed. One of these was the building up of a scries of little 
square boxes — first a single perpendicular column, one thick ; 
then two ; then four diagonal, making a sort of minaret, or 
composite tower — on the apex of which was placed a cup full 
of water ; and the art consists, when all is complete, in dislo- 
cating the column at the base, and catchmg the falling column 
with one of the small boxes before the water is spiSed flrom 
the cup. After three successive attempts, however, it was 
shaken down each time by the unsteadiness of the flooring be- 
fore the moment came, and they were begged to pass on to 
something else ; but this was the only fiiilure they could be 
induced to accept. 
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One of the most delicate of the performances consisted in 
making a top spin in the left hand, run up the arm, round the 
edge of the robe at the back of the neck, and down the other 
arm into the palm of the right hand, still spinning. Another, 
again, was to toss a spinning top into the air and catch it on 
the hem of the sleeve without letting it fall. A third was to 
fling it high in the air, and catch it on the bowl or the angle 
of a Japanese pipe, pass it behind the back, flinging it to the 
front, and there catching it again. Finally, one of the larger 
and heavier tops was given its gyratory motion by simply 
rolling the peg in the bite of a cord, one end being held in 
each hand, then flung some ten or twenty feet in the air, and 
caught, as it fell, with the same cord, spinning always, and 
this six, eight, and ten times in succession. The last grand 
display, which consisted in sending a top spinning up a rope 
to the head of a mast, was unavoidably postponed, the rain 
having drenched the cord, and rendered it impossible ; but I 
have seen it since performed in the streets, 
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Certainly I never saw a more perfect display of wonderful 
tact and dexterity, and there is evidently a great amount of 
humor and vis comica in the J apanese character, which tends 
to make all these exhibitions doubly amusing. 

The Japanese seem to have many games and for all ages : 
those for children, many of them at least, are analogous to the 
games in Europe. I have seen the hoop trundled along, kites 
are much in vogue, battledore and shuttlecock, walking in 
stilts, playing at ball, and even playing at monster snowballs, 
as is evident from the illustrations, all drawn from native 
sources. 

I should say the children in Japan have a merit the tendency 
of modern education is to deprive ours of at home, namely, 
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they are natural children, are well amused with the pleasures 
proper to their age, and have no wish to be thought above 
them. They will run after the strolling player with his droll 
monkey at his back, aud desire no higher happiness than such 
pleasures give. 

As to &e games in vogoe for the amnsemeiit of obildren 
of larger growth, I can not pretend to be aofficiently initiated 
to give any eomplete description. They have great variety 
of games with forfdits, often played by cards, which require 
verses to be made or written. There is also a game of the 
^Fox,' which consists in the attempt to seise a piece of cake 
or a sweetmeat through a loop ; if they are canght in it they 
pay a forfeit, which, if men alone are engaged, is generally to 
drink a cup of saki, and when both sexes are engaged the 
forfeits are more varied, without, if report speaks truly, being 
more decorous. 

They have also a game similar to the Moro in Italy. Their 
musicians and jugglers are much patronized, and acrobats with 
strolling bands of masks are to be met with in all festive sea- 
sons in the streets. Nor must we forget the story-teller, who 
generally lias a gaping audience. 

Still less must we omit the wrestlers, for wrestling is to the 
Japanese what the ring is to us, and something especially na> 
tional. Every prince nas a whole troop of uem, and thdr 
pride is to have the biggest, heaviest, and fkttest, so that they 
ffenerally look as bloated, overfed, and disgusting as prize oxen 
S>r the butcher at Christmas. This so utterly confounds all 
onr ideas of training, that I am at a loss to understand how 
such masses of flesh and fat can put out any great strength. 
They strip, and then, squatting opposite each other, look ex- 
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ceedingly like a couple of white-skinned bears or well-shaven 
baboons. The pit is covered with sawdust. There is a judge 
of the sport seated in front just outside a circle made by wisps 
of straw, victory being his who pushes his antagonist, if but a 
foot, outside. They grapple very fiercely, but seldom seem to 
throw each other. 

Of feasts aud festivals, religious and secular, there really 
seems to be no end. Besides the great annual feast of the new 
year, kept pretty mnch as it is in China, there are Matmris for 
every town and village, and every montli of Uie year, I believe. 
Their picture-booka are full of illastrations. l%en springtime, 
when the peach-blossoms we ont, is a time for univenal re- 
loidng, feasting, and picnics in the country and in tea^ardens 
K>r ten miles round. And withal there is a due regard for 
economy, as is proved by the collector of empty present boxes 
constantly to be seen with a load of them at his back gather^ 
from the recipients, who do not part with them for nothing. 

The Japanese have undoubtedly a very rural taste, and 
seem to enjoy their games with the greatest zest, even where 
the saki is sparingly indulged in. Festivals are high days for 
the temples, and they seem to take it in rotation to hold a sort 
of fair. Formerly lotteries were held there, of which I have 
many illustrations, but they have for some time been prohibit- 
ed as immoral on the same ground as gambling with cards or 
dice, to which, however, the Japanese are greatly addicted. 
Dice are made so minute as to be concealed in a small scent- 
botUe worn at the girdle, the cube being scarcely more than a 
tenth of an inch. 

The officers have a game on horseback, which consists in 
taking up a ball with a sort of racket, and throwing it through 
a hole at the end of the list. The players are divided into two 
parties, distinguished by their colors, and the fan consists in 
knocking the ball out of thdr rival's racket as he is approach- 
ing at speed to the throwing point. They play with great 
spirit, and, it must also be said, great good-humor, though they 
have such wretched horseflesh and heathenish saddlery. A 
light snaffle only is loose in the mouth, and great leather sad- 
dle-flaps efiectually prevent their wheeling their horses by the 
touch of the heel, even if Japanese ponies had any mouths ; 
but as their riders generally hold on by the reins, one in each 
hand, the beasts, to resent such heavy usage, generally go with 
their heads in the air, and become at last proof against any 
thing short of a Mexican bit. 

Of their theatres I hate already given some description. 
With this glance at the popular games, festivals, and amuse- 
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ments, the reader mnst be content. For seeing many of these, 
my position as a Minister was unfavorable, as it precluded 
much personal observation, and it would serve little purpose 
to describe at second-hand what I had not myself witnessed. 

In describing their temples, I ought not to omit some notice 
of their cemeteries, by far the most remarkable and pleasant 
part of their religion, and the one wl^ich is most in hannony 
with oar own fewngs of the sanctity due to a place of rest for 
the dead. They are generally beantifully situated, planted 
with fine trees, and admirably kept. The graves are for the 
most part simple tablets, sometimes recorcUng the names and 
dates, at other times a single name only, as * True-heart 1' whidi 
marks the grave of some one at Tozengee. The cemetery at- 
tached to the Legation temple is one of the finest and most 
picturesque in Yeddo. In front of each grave is always a vase 
for flowers and another for water, and it was plonsant to see 
liow constantly these were renewed. They reminded me of 
the * Field of God,' the cemetery outside of Copenhagen, where 
each grave is made a little garden, the resort of the families of 
all whose loved ones have been consigned to their rest. Some 
of our extra-mural cemeteries, I am glad to think, are fast be- 
coming equally worthy of admiration, that of Ilighgate more 
especially perhaps, aided by its pictaresque situation on the 
side of a hill, and l^e beantunl view it commands of the vaUey 
of theliluimes. 

The temple of Toeengce, the grounds and cemetery, cover 
an immense area. It was formerly, I have nnderstood, the 
palace of a small Dairaio called Itosdnridai^Uy who made a 
present of it to the priests, having built abetter one in a more 
suitable place in Yeddo. It is in consequence of this that he 
al<m$ is allowed to go under the portico in his chair, while the 
Princes of Ji^mdai and Bism (two other patrons who give 
large supplies of rice and undertake all repairs, etc.), though 
much liigher and powerful Daimois, are obliged to get out of 
their chairs at the gate where the steps are. 

The Government gave us this temple after having received 
the consent of the former Daimios, though it is well known 
that the other two, who had but an indirect voice in the 
matter and were not consulted, disliked exceedingly the idea 
of our occupying it even temporarily. 

One morning, after the attack on the Legation, the Prince 
of Xendid sent fta officer with a retinue of a hundred men or 
more, to remove one of his ancestors* tablets to another tem- 
ple. The common people believed he did this because he was 
displeased tJiat l^e temple should be contaminated with our 
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presence, and the ' unclean' food we use, by killing sheep and 
fowls. My informant, however, thought he had taken this 
very uousaal step to show his displeasare that the Legation 
was not removed^ and his hatred to foreigners, which is com- 
monly spoken of as something generally known. 

Oertam it is, that, the evening hefore the tablet was re^ 
moved, oar chief of the Taconins on service came to inform 
me of what was about to take phicc, with a sort of vague inti- 
mation that it would be as well if our own guard were on 
foot. They came, as it happened, at a much earlier hour than 
was announced ; so that, as far as any preparation on our part 
was concerned, they might have had ns at a disadvantage ; 
but it was observed that all our Japanese canards were mus- 
tered, and stood to their arms, lining the palisade which sur- 
rounded our court-yard and the entrance. 



CHAFIER XXXVII. 

Wettem Diploinacy and Eastern Policy. 

Thb borders of the Mediterranean, with Asia llOttor and 
Syria as the fSurther limits long constituted the East in com- 
mon acceptation. The * Levant' {le soleil Levant)^ as the re- 
gion thus defined was styled in the Middle Ages, nearly 
marked the extent of European traffic and intercourse. Later, 
when the discoveries of Vasco da Gama opened a sea route 
to India, though China and Japan were added to the countries 
with which we .maintained certain relations of commerce, 
India monopolized to itself all popular conceptions of ' the 
East.' It is only Avithin the present generation that we have 
been compelled to acknowledge an East far beyond the Gan- 
ges. 

The West and the East, in this more extended sense Europe 
and Asia, present a moral and political antithesis and an an- 
tagonism quite as real as the geographical bearings at opposite 
sides of the globe. The general character of the relations 
which have existed since Sie beginning of lustory between 
the East and West, whether in the oridnal circumscribed 
limits, or now along the whole seapboard of Asia, bears the 
unmistakable impress of antagonistic and apparentlv irrecon- 
cilable tendencies, pointing to certain conditions which would 
seem inseparable from any intercourse between the two races. 

If this not only be true, but admit of demonstration, it obvi- 
ously behooves idl European Powers to keep in view a fact of 
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such vital importance to the success of their policy ; for it 
must be very clear that no treaties of amity and commerce can 
either give good fruit or promise of permanence if entered into 
without reference to these conditions. As regards ourselves, 
vast commercial interests, a large revenue and territorial pos- 
sessions, which constitute an empire of no ordinary magnitude, 
are all at stake. And just on the same scale of magnitude are 
the adverse influences and elements of untoward oharaeter, 
whicdi constitute the difficulty of recondling such opposite con- 
ditions, and bringing either our relations and interests in har- 
mony with Asiatic tendencies and character, or effecdng some 
needful change in these. Out of such complex and antipathetic 
elements, it can never be easy to frame a treaty which shall be 
good and durable. To make a treaty is indeed only the first 
and least of the difficulties, as all history and experience prove. 
The real touchstone of success lies in the practical working. 
Given a demonstrated superiority of force and military means 
at command, any treaty may be extorted from an Eastern po- 
tentate, however repugnant the stipulations or impracticable 
the details. Indeed, the more obvious the impracticability of 
the stipulations, the more readily will an Eastern Government 
subscribe, because, in the anticipated impossibility of giving 
effect to the obnoxious conditions, they see their future safety. 
They gain by the nominal assent, what to them is every thing 
in such circumstances — Time, and few people know better how 
to turn it to account^ when an obligation is to be evaded. 

Foremost among the sources of difficulty and antagonism 
here alluded to, apart from certain differences in the moral 
constitution, temper, and tendencies of the two races, are, first, 
the fear of territorial aggrandizement; secondly, the instinct 
of a great danger from the infiltration of European ideas and 
influences of a wholly subversive and revolutionary tendency, 
as regards their customs, policy, and religion. Lastly, the re- 
pugnance of Asiatics to relinquish or bate one jot of their 
long-cherished pretensions to an unquestioned superiority over 
all of an alien race. 

In reference to characteristic differences in the constitution 
and habits of thought of the Eastern mind, closely linked as 
these are with those same lofty pretensions to superiority, 
there seems an unconquerable tendency in the European race 
to run headlong against the barrier, and Hing down the gaunt- 
let in mere wantonness^ for the sake of provoking a conflict 
— a conflict, too, be it observed, in which the strongest passions 
and the most rooted convictions — ^all that enters most thor- 
oughly and deeply into the very texture and fibre of the Ast- 
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atic mind — are roused to antagonism in nations never remark- 
able for pliancy, and very easily stirred up to stubborn and 
dogged resistance. Europeans enter within the borders of 
Asia for the most part with a feeling of indifference or con- 
tempt for all that constitutes the life and the pride of an Asi- 
atic. And setting aside the manifest impolicy of such a course, 
there is perhaps as mach yain pretencdon on our side, and for- 
getfhlness of the trne daims to consideration which properly 
belongs to Asia, from the part her race has played in the his- 
tory S£ the world, as any that can be justly disrged aeaanst 
iheuL Europe owes mach to Asia, the great cradle of the hu- 
man race, besides mere parentage and descent. The European 
family is but the cadet branch, and has been enriched and en- 
nobled by all the elder branches have done and suffered, 
thought, and accomplished. Each generation, it has been truly 
observed, receives the benefit of the cultivation of that which 
preceded it, and not only that immediately preceding, but of 
all former ages and generations. Civilization, like capitalized 
profits, descends through ages, and the civilization of to-day 
represents the accumulated wealth and capital of all preceding 
ages. The elder branch has therefore some title to gratitude 
in the fact that from its progenitors we have ourselves derived * 
much that is precious in our own life and history ; which is 
what it is, not by oar own efforts and superior intelligence 
alone, but, in great degree, by all we have guihered from the 
past^not the past of Europe only, but also of Ana. The 
creeds, doctrines, and faith of the millions that have peopled 
Asia in successive generations, not less than the discoveries, 
inventions, and material products borrowed from their soil, 
have all contributed to make Europe, her histor}*^ and her civ- 
ilization, what they now are, for its children to boast of, as 
something higher and better than any of Asiatic growth. 
There are elements of civilization and germs of spiritual 
growth essentially due to the mind, the character, and the 
temper of the people of Asia, and which, but for them, might 
be wanting now in us. 

"We do not owe more to Greece and Rome — ^to the cultiva- 
tion of reason, taste, and the sense of beauty in the one, and 
the genius of government, or the spirit of order and legal or- 
ganization, in the other — than to Asia for its j)ersistent and si- 
lent protest against the materialistic and essentially practical, 
but mundane tendencies of all the Enropean race.* Asia has 

* T nm in snmc degree indebted for this trnin of thought to the Essay of 
the Rev. Dr. Toraple 'on the Education of the World,' in which he dwells 
Upon the infltwnoe of the Asatie mind and eluuraeter. 
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had at all times a tendency to spiritualism, often dream-like and 
mystic, yet ever with a teeming imagination directed to the 
imseen, the spiritual, and mysterious elements of another world. 
She has often sought her inspiration in things above, while we 
have been groveling in earthly and material aims, in which the 
conquest of nature, for our own immediate ends, has been the 
prirmmi mobile of our efforts. Often, in times past, as the 
hordes of Asia surged across the vast steppes for conquest and 
aggrandizement to the ends of the earth, they failed ; but even 
in failure they gave -to Enrope the new blood required to in* 
vigorate and lift np the wom-ont stodc of an effete and de- 
praved dvilization^ the legacy of Roman and Bvzantine mis* 
role. They have ever recoiled and been baffled in any per- 
manent settlement when these mighty waves of invasion have 
swept over Europe. Babylonian and Persian hosts, Attila and 
his myriad hordes, GeDghis Khan and Tamerlane, with their 
Mongols .and Toroomans, all, one after the other, in successive- 
vaves, have been swept back from the fields of Europe, and 
failed in every effort to hold its fertile lands in permanency as 
Asiatic dependencies. The Mongols long held on to Russia in 
the north, and the Turks fixed more tenaciously still on the 
Byzantine fragments of empire, half European, half Asiatic, in 
the south. But may not this perpetual check to all earthly 
progress have taught her children to seek, if not their inspira- 
tion, at least their greatness, in repose, and to fix their thoughts 
on things above? So, it has been suggested,* these two con- 
current influences may have moulded the Asiatic life into the 
form it has now long assumed, contempt for earthly progress 
and mnshroom nationalities, and soom of utilitarian pursuits, 
oombining to make their very mode of beine and living a silent 
proteet.against the unrest whieh is one of Sie chief character- 
istics <if European life. Modem socie^ seems to have adopted 
only half of Goethe's motto, ^ Ohne Mosiy ohm They 
do not rest, indeed, but they wiU hasten and press onward. 
Asia has had its philosophy also, into which many things en- 
tered not dreamed of in ours. And if even the Hebrews, as 
has been surmised, did not learn from their Babylonian con- 
querors the doctrine of the immortality of the soul (not, cer- 
tainly, taught in their scriptures), there is no doubt they 
emerged from a long slavery with far clearer ideas on the sub- 
ject than they took with them. There is a mystic grandeur 
in the conception of eternal truths and divine law, familiar to 
the imaginative Asiatic, which the positive practical spirit of 
all the more advanced nations of Europe seldom appreciates in 
* See Eesay < on the EdncaUon of the World,* bj tbe Ber. Dr. Temple. 
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others at its true value. If Asia finds the best elements of its 
life in rest and contemplation, and its highest happiness in a 
dreamy repose — enemy to all chancre and progress — Europe no 
less certainly is absorbed in material aims, where reason and 
a practical and thoroughly mundane spirit prevails over all the 
more spiritual and mysterious elements of human nature. The 
greatest happiness of tbe greatast number, as the highest good 
to be striven for on a w^tcaloolated and enlightened regard 
for our own best interests, which has ere now been hdd to con- 
stitute the highest virtue, are concepti<»is of the mind of En- 
rope, and coum hardly have emanated from Asia. What won- 
der that the two races should feel a mutual repulsion, and that 
the Asiatic espedaUy should shrink from all contact, as bring- 
ing into his existence discord and confusion — forcing upon him 
the cares of this world, and a struggle for the right to live as 
he deems best, abhorrent to his nature, and all his habits of 
thought and being. Ours may be the best developed form of 
life, and the tendency of Asiatic life may be toward stagnation 
rather than progress, or a spiritualizing movement upward and 
outward, away from the ever - debasing, if not essentially ab- 
sorbing thoughts of self. But Asia, as the counterpoise in the 
world's activities to the fly-wheel of European progress, and a 
mute and solemn protest against the all-absorbing pursuits of 
a more thoroughly mundane and rationalizing existence, may 
supply, in the dispensations of this lower world, the corrective 
seeded to check and rebuke the exaggerations of a more ez- 
dunvely practical and unima^oative s|drit in nations which, 
compared witk those of Asiatic stock, are yet in tbdr infancy 
as to age and ^perience, whatever they may be in progress and 
attainments. Even in these they can put forward high pre- 
tensions. Not only may the system of ethics embodied in the 
thoroughly popular woiksof Confucius and Mendus, who lived 
nearly 600 years B.C., vie with the contemporaneous produc- 
tions of the Greek mind in its best days, but there is a current 
of ideas among all classes of Chinese, a shrewdness and power 
of observation, as well as a fund of knowledge on all the more 
. practical duties and relations of life, which will bear compari- 
son with the state of enlightenment of the masses in the best 
civiHzed country in Europe. Although it is a form of courtesy 
for them, in putting forward an opinion even to a foreigner, to 
sign themselves ' Your younger brother,' or even ' Your stupid 
younger brother,' it may be reasonably doubted whether, in 
many cases, the subscription would hot more properlv belong 
to the European. This rapid glance at diaraoteristic differ^ 
enoes in manners, customs, andnabits, and the very stamp of 
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the civilization which exists in the East, compared with the 
type of Western development, may suthce to show how many 
and how strong are the antagonistic influences in full operation 
against any efforts to draw closer the bonds of union for mu- 
tual advantage. Some may be disposed to treat lightly these 
social antitheses, as in no serious degree interfering with the 
interchange of merchandise, or the pressure and influence of 
material mtmsts, when these demand the draving together 
of nations, and make it one of the conditions of their jprosperi* 
ty. Bat this is to contend that men's feelings, preiumces, and 

{>a8siona are inert, and only called into play as a ^ clear and en- 
ightened view of their own interests' shall prompt. Slight 
worldly experience is required for the rejection of such a the- 
ory as utterly erroneous. Not only do our habits, feelings, and 
prejudices blind us to our own interests, but they lead us per- 
petually to consult the one in preference to the other, and with- 
out any regard to tlic moral worth of what we object to or de- 
spise. The man who voids his rheum upon your hearth or car- 
pet, shouts slang or barbarous language in your ear, and jars 
all the fibres of your organization, is a man that you will dis- 
like and avoid, even though he has good bargains to sell, espe- 
cially if there are other fields where you can invest your money 
without being subject to such discords. As with a man, so 
with a nation. Uncongenial habits and customs, and the want 
of a common language, are great impediments to free inter- 
oourse. Now, that such uncongeniality exists, and antipathetic 
tendencies too^ can not be doubted, and that these involve dis- 
taste and contempt fiicts sufficiently establish. The Chinese 
and the Japanese, like other ^ople, are very apt to condemn 
what they dislike or do npt rightly understana ; and we may 
rest assured that the foreigner who finds the necessity for 
* walking his thousand steps every day,'* or pulling like a luirge- 
man for exerdse, or shouting hurrahs with stentorian lungs 
after dinner for enjoyment, will be regarded as a ' barbarian' 
by the Chinese, and despised and disliked accordingly, even if 
he could establish a more unquestionable and invariable supe- 
riority in moral worth. 

If so many grounds of dissidence or antagonism may bo 
shown to exist between the trans-Gangetic East and the West, 
between the Japanese, Chinese, or Mongolian, and the Euro- 

• The way in which the daflv exercise of the foreigners (when confined to 
the space within the Factory Gardens) used to be described by the Canton- 
ese. It was supposed by the natives, in order to explain a proceeding other- 
wise so irrational and unintelligible to them, that this was the mode by which 
the foreign trader computed and made up his accoonts ! 
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peau races — in manners and customs, religion and philosophy 
— in all their characteristics, social and ethical, we can not be 
surprised to find, upon inquiry, other and equally strong points 
of divergence iu the political economy and commercial pohcy 
of this Eastern yet scarcely Oriental people, as this term is 
popularly understood. That there should be sudi differences 
verj clearly defined, seems to follow almost as an inevitable 
necessity. The state of civilization to which a nation has at- 
tained) its acquired tastes and wants, and the material inters 
ests of the country, always more or less influenced by those, 
must go far to determine their system of political economy and 
commerce, and China and Japan, in these respects, form no ex- 
ception. In any foreign relations established between these 
Empires and the Western States, whether political or com- 
mercial objects may have been the end chiefly in view, these 
elementary conditions, without doubt, play a very prominent 
part, and it is essential to know how £ftr the influence is favor- 
able or adverse. 

It would be a great mistake to conclude that because the 
economic and commercial principles of Chinese writers (bor- 
rowed and adopted by the Japanese) on these confessedly in- 
. tricate subjects are different from those most prevalent in the 
West, they have made no progress in the smence of politieal 
economy (if science it. deserves , to be. called even in . our dajr)> 
or were ia by-gone ages without the knowledge and pracUoe 
necessary to give devdopment to the resources of a country, 
and the commercial interchange of products on a colossal scale* 
In Europe, and even in England, there is no such unanimity of 
opinion on the cardinal pomts as to entitle us to lay down the 
law ex cathedrd or very dogmatically, either to the Chinese or 
any other nation. It was a science with them very certainly 
before modern nations existed, and has ever since been culti- 
vated with more or less success. We can scarcely hope to 
make much impression upon either the Chinese or the Japan- 
ese mind in this direction, therefore, without taking cognizance 
of the current opinions and received principles of that science 
as they understand it. If a Chinese political economist had 
come among us forty years ago and pointed out the fallacy in- 
volved in protective laws for com, we fear he would not only 
have signally failed in any advocacy of a principle of free trade^ 
but in obtaming a hearing, unless he could show that he at 
least understood where £e stress of the question lay, and 
what were the arguments in vogue on the opposite side^ I 
can not here show by many extracts what theur views are, but 
that they should form the special study of those charged with 
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the extension of our trade in these countries can not be doubt- 
ed. We should then see, as M. Hue remarks, that ' the Chi- 
nese are as advanced as we are in the art of making formulas.' 
There is one example from Tlsien-tche, a celebrated writer of 
ancient times, who maintained that a legal interest of thirty 
per cent, was calculated to facilitate commerce ! He says : 

' *A well-organized society would be that in which every one 
laboring according to his powerB, his talents, and the public 
necessities, all property wonld be divided in sndi proportions 
as should secure its enjoyment to every one at the same time. 
The richest State "would be that in which a small amount of 
labor would furnish the productions of nature and art in abun- 
dance, superior to the number and the wants of the inhabit- 
ants* . Wealth has necessarily a relation to wants. The em- 
pire was richer with a smaller amount of property under the 
first dynasties, because less labor produced more in proportion 
to the number of inhabitants. The superabundant produce of 
som6 localities may be made to become a help to others that 
are deficient, and it is for commerce to undertake their trans- 
port. The necessity of commerce in the empire is equal to the 
necessity of exchanges, and the utility of commerce to their 
utility — that is to say, the necessity is absolute, and the utility 
universal and continual.' 

Again, as bearing upon existing opinions and foreign com- 
mercial relations : 

* If all the goods of the empire belonged to the State, and 
the State would undertake the distribution of them, it must 
necessarily undertake those exchanges which are effected by 
conmerce, by carrying the superabundance of one place to an- 
other. Merchants, however, undertake to render this import- 
ant service to society at their own risk and peril. The pro- 
portions and the correspondence of the exchanges of produc- 
tions is neither uniform, constant, nor convenient enough to 
provide for the varied and continual wants of society ; but 
money, as the sign and equivalent of a fixed and recognized 
value, supplies this want so much the more easily, as it lends 
itself with I'acility and promptitude to all the proportions, di- 
visions, and correspondences of exchange. Money is the spring 
and the leaven of commerce, and commerce can only be flour- 
ishing inasmuch as the drenlatimi of money facilitates, acceler- 
ates, and perpetuates the multitude of exchanges."** ^ 

But if we pass from the antagonistic influences at work in 
the far East, nrom Godiin China to Japan, under merely social 

* It Is passing straoge that in a eonntiy where snch doctrines were taught 
centuries ago, there is not even yet a gold or silver currency. 
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.ind economical, or commercial aspects (though these, it will 
be seen, are neither few nor insignificant, and in their cumu- 
lative force constitute a barrier olfering serious obstacles to 
farther advance), and consider the class of influences, of a dif- 
ferent order, in which the religious and tlie political elements 
predominate, both being closely intermixed, we shall find still 
stronger causes of dissidence and hostility. It would be to 
give a yery imperfect and alto^ther emmeoiiB view of the 
transFGangetic feast, and its empires in thdr foreign relations, 
as well as of those infln^nees among the Chinese and Japanese 
more espedally perhaps, which at the present moment are 
most active in respect to fordgners, if among the yarions 
causes of indifference or contempt on the one hand, and active 
hostility on the other, the religious and missionary conditions 
were omitted. These enter into the ^jnestion of farther prog- 
ress or improvement in our relations, m a manner so effective 
a7id significant as to determine and control the foreign policy 
at the courts of Pekin and Yeddo alike, but the latter more es- 
pecially, far more decisively than any other of the many condi- 
tions, discordant or antipathetic, to which I have hitherto re- 
ferred ; and this because both rulers and people probably see 
in this direction an element of greater danger, and one which 
strikes a key-note of fear, rousing a corresponding feeling of 
hatred and anger. Religious or political propagandism they 
suspect is always contemplated by Western ^Powers. Some 
are more suspected than others perhaps, but sill are held taint* 
ed with this, to them, pestiferous mania for converting and 
proselytizing the Eastern races, dian^ing their enstoms and 
making them other than they are. This nnpropitions influence 
of a religions element in the state policy, and the bias of the 
rulers of Ea8tem«nations, appear to be equally inimical to th^ 
conversion to GhsrisUanity^ and to improved jpo^i^ica/ and com- 
mereial rekUian$^ on which latter, the only avowed objects of 
European intercourse, all access to the countries depends. 
This is so important a fact, that even -were it less likely to bo 
hotly contested, I feel called upon to support my opinion by 
such evidence as, leaving little room for doubt, shall bring the 
reader another stasje toward a knowledire of the whole truth. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, it will lead him to this farther 
conclusion, that the remarkable and admitted want of success 
in the missionary labors of the present time, as of all past ages 
in Asia, may be traced to well-ascertained causes, some of 
whiish are contingent on the means adopted, and the course 
taken by the missionaries themselves; while otiiers, again, are 
of a more absolute diaracter, not contingent upon the shifting, 
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misdirected efforts, or otherwise, of anybody of men, but upon 
natural causes. Among the obstacles to any satisfactory prog- 
ress or permanent effect which I deem entirely conditional and 
temporary (contingent upon the means brought to bear, and 
not inherent in the subject), I trace throughout, first, a want 
of unity and accord among the teachers of reUgion, and in the 
things taught. Next, a glaring contradiction, patent to the 
observation of those whom it is sought to convert, between 
the doctrines sod the practical illustration they receive, both 
in the lives of fordgoers in the whole searboard of Asia from 
Rangoon to Teddo, and in the policy of Govemments profess- 
ing Christianity. Among those of a more absolute character^ 
and due in some measure to natural causes, we must take into 
consideration the hostility of the native GoveitomeBt. This 
hostility plainly takes its orifi;in from a doable source ; the one 
to be traced to the means adopted by the evangelizing agents, 
with the open or covert support of Foreign Governments, but 
the other inherent and inseparable from all efforts in this direc- 
tion, because they are and must be pregnant with a danger 
which menaces destruction to all governments founded on pa- 
gan creeds and absolute despotism. 

It is only the latter that I propose to discuss here, as the 
former would take both myself and the reader too far away 
from the immediate subject of inquiry. M. Hue was certainly 
quite right when he said the Chinese emperors were neither 
intolerant nor bigoted, and* are, indeed, too entirely without 
any religion to care for creeds, save in so ftr as they interfere 
with temporal things, and among these, as chief and paxamonnt 
over all other considerations, their, political sapremaoy and ab- 
solute power. This, which is true of China, is doubly so of 
Japan, where there has been a life and death struggle, a long 
aiul a bloody war of a mingled civil and religions character, 
in which Christianity, as Jesuits and Dominicans taught it| 
formed the war-cry on one side, and that the losing one. 

A Japanese, as well as a Chinese, may please his fancy as to 
what religion he professes, provided, as M. Hue says of the lat- 
ter, it is not one connected either with secret societies or po- 
litical objects. * Unfortunately,' as he goes on to add, 'the 
Chinese Government has placed Christianity in this category ^ 
and it is very difficult to correct this error and introduce more 
just ideas.' Not only difficult, but quite impracticable I should 
sa^', taken from either a Chinese or a Japanese point of view, 
^ith their right divine to absolute and undisputed rule over 
thdr subjects. Is it an error to assume that Bomanism mili- 
tates against snch rule ? Let us listen to the Emperor Young- 
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telling, who, in 1724, proscribed the Christian religion, and con- 
descended to state his views to three Jesuit fathers who peti- 
tioned against the decree for their expulsion. 

'Certain Europeans* in the province of Fokien hare been 
endeavoring to defy our laws and trouble our people. The 
great men of the province have ap|4ied to me, and I must re- 
press this disorder. It is the business of the Govemment with 
whidi I am charged, and I neither can nor onght to act now 
as I did when I was a private prince.' 

* Gentlemen,' said Frederick the Great, abont the same time, 
at the opposite side of the globe, ^Mon inetier c*est (TttreMoi,* 
So Young-tcbing evidently understood his duty. But he con* 
tinues: 

* You say that your law is not a false law, and I believe it ; 
but what would you say if I were to send a troop of Bonzes 
and Lamas into your country to preach their law in it ? How 
would you receive them? You wish to make the Chinese 
Christians, and that is what your law demands, I know very 
well; hut what, in that case, would become of us? the sub- 
jects OP YOUR KINGS. The Christians whom yott maJce rec- 
oynize no authority but you / in times of trouble they would 
listen to no other voice. I know well enough that there is 
nothing to fear at present, but when your ships shall be com- 
ing by thousands and tens of thonsandsi then, indeed, we may 
have some disturbances.' 

Can any one say that these were not, upon the whole, very 
rational views for the speaker, as the despotic head of a great 
Pagan empire, to take r Or can we feel surprise if a wide- 
spread opinion, extending from the emperors to the lowest 
Mandarin or official in both countries, exists ; that political ele- 
ments of disturbance are thickly sown with the spread of 
Christianity, tendinf^ to unsettle the minds of the people, and 
subvert the national creeds and the traditions of absolute sub- 
mission to the ruling powers? Can we doubt that this is the 
greatest han'ier at j^resent existing to any s^uccessful negotia- 
tions with the governments of either country for political or 
commercial objects? Certainly it is so in Japan. Universal 
tolerance is, to them, equivalent to deposition or the resigna- 
tion of their authority; nor is it difficult to see that this must 
be to them a vital gfue^ian, Kot only our Clu lstian enter- 
prises to spread the faith, but all contact with Europeans on 

* Spanish Dominicans settled in the provinco of Fokien. Some of the 
following illustrutiuns and extracts, w ilh slight differences, may be found in 
an article which appeared in the '£dinbnish Re?iew* for April, 1857, on 
* British Relations with China.* 
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the part of Eastern raoea^ has led to onljr one of two restdts — 
either the rooting out of the sect itself in self^efense by the 
natives^ and the total isolation of the country by a violent con* 
Tulsion, as Japan to this day and China for a lon^ period, or 
the assertion of a political supremacy, and the subjugation of 
the people, introducing foreign masters every where, of which 
they have living examples — ^the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
the Dutch in fTava^ the Fortugiicse at their own doors» and the 
Enelish (according to Abbe Hue) every where ! 

* VVhat, in effect, is the natural and the necessary tendency 
of Christianity, as the Gospels have delivered it to us, when 
brought to the knowledge of a pagan race living under an ab- 
solute despotism, which draws from hoatlien superstition some 
of its authority, and mingles the worsliip of the gods and idol- 
atrous practices with the reverence paid to the sovereign ? Is 
it ?iot of necessity antagonistic^ entirely subversive of the lohole 
scheme of Govermnenty which claims for the head of the State 
divine honors, and places the will of the Emperor on the foot- 
ing of a decree from heaven? Does it not Involve the intro- 
duction of a dpminion of principle and affection in a kingdom 
where* another rule exists with which it has no affinity, bring- 
ing in 'a newprimum mohUe^ as Bacon has said in describing 
another principle, ' that ravisheth all the spheres of Govern- 
ment'— tnat is, in this instance, threatening to ravish from the 
heathen rulers aU control over their oton people by the aclop* 
tion of priiiciples subversive of the established polity ajid in- 
stitutio7is? Statesmen — not in China only, but in other coun- 
tries — have ever been prone to protect and cherish the popular 
superstitions as a useful engine of government, and submit to 
a mummery in public which they inwardly despised. This, 
which forced the philosopher in ancient times into being a po- 
litical not less than a religious reformer^ and cost Socrates his 
life, entails unavoidably the same conditio7i on the missionary 
in tJiese Eastern countries. A spurious mixture of the theo- 
cratic and patriarchal elements form the bases of all govern- 
ment boti^ in the Celestial and the Japanese Empires, under 
Emperors who claim not only to be eacn the Patriarch and fa- 
ther of bis people, but also Divine descent. These are all 
alike, and inseparably bound up with a more or less &lse and 
demoradizing faith ; and as there is no hope of amending the 
Government without changing the faith, he who preaches the 
religion of Christ does also— however peaceable his words or 
intentions — of necessity preach revolution; in other words, the 
eubversion of all existing institutions and powers in those cotin^ 
tries. So it is clear the emperors, and all who derive authority 
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aad nde from them, muti regard all Christian emissaries, wheth- 
er Romanut or Protestant, as agents of a revolutionary propa- 
ganda. I repeat, they will inevitably be considered disturbers 
of the peace, as teaching a new religion, which, in its Protest- 
ant and least aggressive form, inspires a feeling of equality and 
independence, otten makes resistance to the civil power a duty, 
and indubitably strikes at the root of the institutions and pol- 
ity of the empire as they now exist. It is evident that all con- 
nected with such a mission can not fail to be obnoxious to those 
in power, and to be viewed with rancorous hostility as a source 
of danger and confusion. And what is true of China applies 
equally to Japan, Cochin China, and, I believe, Siam and Bur- 
mah, but with special intensity to Japan. 

The religion — be it Christianity or any other — which intro- 
duces as inherent to it a principle of independence to all earth- 
ly power, where the subject is taught he must obey God rather 
than man, if the behests of the latter should be contrary to his 
duty, even though that man should be Emperor and styled the 
Son of Heaven, is^n its nature insurrectionary when applied to 
a kingdom and cotmtries governed as these are.- This applies 
to Christianity apart from all sectarian difference of churches 
and questions of sacerdocy or polity. But, it can not be de- 
nied, the argument applies with tenfold force when we come to 
consider Romanism. The Protestant missionary is bound, in- 
deed, to teach his convert that he must obey God rather than 
man, whatever be the cost in worldly interests, even to the sac- 
rifice of his life; but the liomauist adds the })retension of de- 
ciding ex cathedrd^ for the Ruler's subject who is his convert, in 
what obedience to God consists, and this in all the changing 
circumstances and relations of daily life, whether as regards 
his neighbor, his country, or his sovereign. The priest becomes 
the virtual sovereign. While the Protestant raises a standard 
of resistance to despotic or heathenish power by teaching as a 
sacred right the duty of resisting authority, whencesoever 
emanating, \fU dmand obedience cantrarif to another km and 
a higher^ embodied in the Scriptures and written in the heart, 
the Komanist exacts obedience ostensibly to the same Law, 
and resistance to any other, but the Law as interpreted by him, 
and which he shall prescribe^ as the representative of the Ro- - 
man Churc]i,holy and infallible. Who can be surprisecl if in 
both cases the Rulers see only, in the efforts of missionaries to 
convert their subjects to this Christianity, the introduction of 
a revolutionary element not only antagonistic and hostile to 
the monarch's supreme rule, but necessarily and directly sub- 
versive of his authority in exact proportion to their success? 
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Or can w<j wonder, in so far as the Emperors of China and . / 
Japan are informed of the distinction between the two Church- / 
es, that in the case of the Roman Catholics they should see an 
additional motive for hostility and alarm in the pretension of 
foreign priests to direct all these elements of disturbance and 
resistance to their power, and to override all authority claim- 
ing to be independent of and superior to that of the Church, 
and not under its control ? True, the Roman Catholic mission- 
ary will reply, * only in things spiritual but have we yet in 
Europe, in this nineteenth century, been able to draw with any 
accuracy this line between things spiritual and temporal'? 
Does it not yet remain to be tra<^, the exact bomidanes be- 
ing debatable ground, often threatening a renewal of wars and 
persecutions, conflicts between State and Church, nation and 
nation ranged on opposite sides, the temporal power and civil 
goYerament on the one side, and the Pope, with the pretensions 
of a spiritual supremacy for the Churcli of Rome, on the other 
-—conflicts only less bloody and desolating than those of prece- 
ding centuries because the power of the Papal Church is weak- 
er, and that of the State is every where stronger? Perhaps it 
might be truly added, because there is less of faith ; yet are 
these conflicts not liable to be renewed with the pitiless hostil- 
ity of the worst times, if a new field could be found where these 
conditions icere reversed? It is not that there is less of intol- 
erance or bigotry in the world than in former days, I fear, but 
a larger development of interests inimical to their free display. 
What are the scenes passing around us in Europe at the pres- 
ent day ? Do we require the Procession of the Siiirt at TVeves, 
or the denial of medicsd aid to the dying man who has not 
come to terms with his confessor, or the imprisonment of Prot- 
estant families for adhering to tiieir faith, to tell us that the 
spirit of the Inquisition and the ashes of the martyr^s fagot 
are yet smouldering, and capable of being again fanned into a 
destructive fire? 

' Shall I,' writes the Editor of the * Record,' in a leader which 
appeared but a few years ago, 'shrill I, therefore, fall in with 
this abominable delusion? Shall I foster that damnable doc- 
trine that Socinianism and Calvinism are not every one of them 
mortal sins, like murder and adultery? or hold out hopes to 
the Protestant that I will not meddle with his creed ?' 

An imperiiim in imperio^ therefore, subversive of his own 
rule, hostile to his supremacy, and with a gauntlet of defiance 
ever on the ground against all who claim liberty of conscience, 
to be enforced, whenever the secular power is theirs, with the 
arms of flesh— by war and perseontion— this la the prospect 
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held out to the potentates and nilers of China and J apan by 
the introduction of* Cliristianity' into their empires. Is there 
any rational ground of hope that either they or any of their 
successors will ever tolerate, much less icdcome as a benefit^ 
the propagation of the faith, of whatever denomination the 
agents may be, Romanist or Protestant ? And in proportion 
as foreign Governments are identified w^ith these elforts, is it 
not evident tliat in this same degree will the presence of their 
subjects in the country be considered an evil imposed upon 
them by major force, to be acquiesced in only bo long as that 
con^doa Boall exist? While, as regards political relations 
and efforts at negotiation for the extension of trade and com- 
merce, with the view of obtaining the removal of disal^g re- 
strictions and barriers to a freer intercourse, nothing can be 
more vain or fatile — ^more utterly opposed to the ruling princi- 
ple of the forei^ policy of Japan and the spirit of its rulers. 

I have not discussed this question, it will be observed, upon 
any other principle than that which should govern all rational 
inquiry into the policy of States and the action of natural 
causes. The writer in the * Record,' no doubt, spoke out in all 
sincerity, the more so that he discarded all suggestions of dis- 
cretion ; and it can not be supposed he spoke only his own in- 
dividual convictions. What he said was no less true than log- 
ical. Romanism is not onlv the most intolerant of creeds, as 
has been observed, 'but intolerance is its essence — that pervad- 
ing spirit without which it would 7iot he itself y or be true to its 
own natwre. It looks upon heresy, of whatever form (that is, 
dissent), not as a dangerous and deplorable error out of which 
men are to be persuaded or forced, but as a sin to be put down ; 
as an insult to the Divine Majesty, which calls for punishment ; 
as a crime agamst the best interests of sodety, which it is the 
duty of the State to repress and prevent, as it most effectively 
can, with the secular power and the arm of ilesh. It is bound 
to look upon matters in this light. It would be untrue to U- 
self caid self-cofitradicton/, if it did not!' 

Neither have I entered into this examination of the influence 
and ])rospects of missionaries and proselytizing labors in the 
far East with any feeling of hostility, or from any indifference 
to the success of well-advised efforts to spread the light of 
the Gospel over Asia, but with a mature conviction that they 
are not to be advanced at present, if ever, by any direct action 
or political interference on the part of Foreign Governments. 
I am led to this conclusion by the knowledge that this is pre- 
dsely-one of those objects which is the most liable to injunous 
intenereiice, from the diverdty of the tiung sought by oiurselves 
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snd other Foreign States, and ihe most open to objection from 
the existing conditions and necessities of the Chinese and Jap- 
anese nations, living under pagan, despotic, and Oriental goy- 
emments. 

In considering the anta^nistic influences in full operation, 
more especially in Japan, it was necessary to show nonestly 
how the question of religion told upon our present relations 
and future prosperity. We have seen, independent of all an- 
tipathies of race, diflbrence of language, and customs, that there 
is a Political Economy opposed in all its accredited and funda- 
mental principles to the development of Foreign commerce. 
Behind this obstacle, sufficiently formidable in itself, is a great 
gulf, into whicli the bodies of thousands of martyrs have been 
flung — victims to the political aspect of Romanism more espe- 
cially, but to all Christianity as subversive of the temporal 
power. Finally, ranged beyond, and ready to do battle to the 
death, stands Feudalism in full strength and vigor — Feudalism 
armed cap^pie^ with its nobles and their followers, as it ex- 



with more or less intelligence as to cause and effect, but a true 
instinct, see the destruction of their privileges and the subver- 
sion of their power in the progress of Foreign relations and 
the full development of commerce. They see that we bring not 
only goods for sale, the purchase of which they believe will im- 
poverish the nation, but new religionB, new ideas of social or- 
der, liberty, and political rights, new customs and habits, all sub- 
versive of those now existing, and hostile to them and their 
order. Finally, I think they also see the line of progress as tliis 
has been traced in the Past. They may even have gleaned 
enough through the Dutch of European history to know how 
feudalism fell in Europe by the growth of trade, and the en- 
richment and enlightenment of a burgher class, who ultimately 
became stroncc enoucch to make terms and extort concessions 
from both sovereign and nobles, and sometimes even to nmg 
the sword into the scales and turn the balance when the two 
were in conflict and victory hung in suspense. 

In this fSurihest extremity of Eastern empire, Western dvil- 
ixation is <xux pnaea with Feudalism, strong in its traditions 
and nationalitv, and defiant in its semi-chivalric and militant 
character. There are thus three great and well-defined obsta- 
cles to any progress-Hk POLmcAL economt opposed to free 
trade, a reugious intolkbangb founded on purely political 
considerations, and, lastly, a rampant peitdaltsm. How these 
three enemies to all progress are to be dealt with, and by what 
means they may best be encountered and overcome, is the 




These feudal classes, 
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question of questions— the one difficnlty wbidi lies at the root 

of al] others. 

The reader will now be in a position to understand that, in 
any policy or course of action to be adopted, there arc inher- 
ent difficulties which no art or skill can eliminate. Taking 
this knowledge with us, we may proceed a stop farther and in- 
quire, What, then, are the essential, irrevocable conditions of all 
Western diplomacy in the far East ? In other words, What 
are the necessities and exigencies which govern its action, and 
the limits within which we may reasonably look for success ? 
These questions have a direct bearing on momentous interests 
both in the Western and Eastern world, and the questions 
they embrace constitute one of the great problems of the day, 
80 far as the far East is concerned. Two wars in China, cost- 
ing millions of treasure and no small loss of life, have tended 
to fix public attrition upon onr relations in the trans-Gangetio 
East as matters of too serious a character to be overlook^ or 
uncared for. It has been seen that the national exchequer^ as 
well as oonunerdal prosperity, are deeply conoemed in the re- 
lations we maintain witn these trans-Gangetic Eastern races, 
and that taxation, revenue, and the annual budget are aU di- 
rectly affected by our position, and the means we take for 
practically asserting the rights which treaties only nominally 
Destow. Serious considerations these, which even an English 
public, proverbially careless of Indian or Eastern affairs, and 
absorbed in Home affairs political and domestic, is beginning 
to perceive, demand, by the very fact of their influence upon 
the subjects of their predilection, the best attention that can be 
given to them, and fuller and more authentic information than 
it has hitherto been possible to obtain. Though we may not 
be over-sanguine if we look at the future by the light of the 
past — ^for 

So many worlds, so mach to do, 
80 little done, radi things to be, 

may still describe the feelings with which such fiir-distant re- 
lations are discussed — ^yet, on Paley's principle of *an enlight- 
ened r^rd to self^mterest,' the least discursive intdlects in 
bucolic and mannfacturing communities are turning their 
thoughts occasionally eastward with a sense of the importance 
of what is passing there as regards the more personal and im- 
mediate interests of their own boroughs and homesteads. 
Once this idea penetrates the native soil and takes root, it will 
not fail to bear a fruitful crop of inquiring minds, and an inter- 
est that will not die out. What is passing in those outlying 
regions of the iarther Asia, among the Siamese and Gochia- 
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Chinese, in China and in Jajpan, will be eagerly studied, until 
the earth is girdled round with a visible and continuous chain 
— ^link within link of redprocal interests ; not, as now, invisi- 
ble to many, and apparently broken short off at Vienna or Ka- 
ples, beginning a^ain at Constantinople, cropping up some- 
times at Teheran in a fitful way, and finally dropping into the 
limbo of shadows and uncertainties at Calcutta, after travers- 
ing the Indian peninsula. Merchants, indeed, know this vital 
truth of continuity and reciprocal influences — the heads of the 
guild at least, for each day's transactions impresses the fact 
upon their minds, and prints it in their ledgers in characters 
far too legible and significant to be overlooked or mistaken. 
A murrain, an insurrection, or a war in the steppes and fertile 

Elains of Russia make sad havoc in the markets of tallow and 
emp, and divers other articles entering largely into the con- 
sumption of whole populations little knowing and little caring 
what is happening in the political or physical conditions of the 
earth out of their own parish. A dvil war in a world beyond 
the Atlantic, a world which did not exist for Europe or for 
Asia three hundred years ago, has flung half a million of thriv- 
ing workmen here and in France into deepest distress, and 
paralyzed a whole industry. The process of a disorganizing 

Srocess from the combined influence ol our wars with the vast 
Impire of China, over-population, and feebleness with corrup- 
tion in the government, threatens us with the loss of our chief 
supplies of tea and silk, both coming perhaps under the cate- 
gory of luxuries and artificial wants, which our ancestors have 
done without, and we might again learn to dispense with, but 
now become almost necessities by long habit. How hard 
would be the lesson if it had to be learned ; how much capital 
and industrial labor would be flung out of profitable employ- 
ment ; and, though last, not least, what new tax would supply 
the deficiency of six millions iu the budget, which none of us 
feel very seriously in its present form on tea. A war or a rev- 
olution, even in Japan, small in its extent, and all but lost in 
the &r*di8tant horiaon, with an existing trade of scarce a mil- 
lion sterling with all the rest of the world, has its importance 
in this wider view of continuous and reacting wants and inter- 
ests which makes *tiie whole world kin,* however little there 
may be of the 'touch of pity,' or true philanthropy in the ac- 
knowledged relations. The supply oi tea, as of silk, we at 
present draw from Japan is but small, compared with the 
whole supply which reaches the English market, but yet both 
have qualities not found elsewhere, and supplying* something 
new and valuable. Nor is this all : what Japan now is in a 
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commercial point of view, Is no criterion of what Japan might 
be as a new market both of e(ni8iimpti<Mi and supply, ooold our 
relations with it be placed on a more satiBfactory footing. 
What Belgium and Holland, Spain and Portugal, Sweden and 
Denmark, are to ns at present, I have no hesitation in saying 
Japan might yery speedily become under better and a less 
hostile regime. Whether this be worth sriving for, and what 
may be the risk or cost, arc precisely the questions each day * 
arising and now pressing for solution. * 

Western diplomacy in these Eastern countries necessarily in- 
volves, as in other fields, the consideration of the policy and 
interests of otlier Western Powers in the same regions ; and 
it is too much to expect, whatever may be the identity of 
these in some respects, that there should be a common accord 
in all. Yet such common accord is the one thing above all 
others most essential to any large or complete success in the 
inevitable struggle ! Diversity of objects and views, however, 
there will always be. Even when the ulterior ends are the 
same, there will be divergence and difference of opinion as to 
the means to be employed. What may be the actual policy 
and interests of the vanous Western States maintaining rela- 
tions with the countries extending along the whole seaboard 
of Asia, and northward to Japan, the farthest limit of the East, 
is therefore a legitimate subject of inquiry to aU, and must en- 
ter essentially into the question of what our own, under any 
given circumstances, should be. What British interests are 
at the present day, and what the sole object of our policy, 
needs no explanation. Both should be, if they arc not, patent 
to the world. Commerce is with us, in Siam, China, and Ja- 
pan all equally (for with Cochin-China we have no relations 
yet), the one sole object. If any political interest be connected 
with it, this can only be in direct reference to India, and in the 
necessity of guarding ourselves from a loss of prestige by a 
tame submission to wrong persistently and intentionally inflict- 
ed, and the like necessity of preventing either our territories 
or our commerce in these seas being endangered by the occu- 
pation, on the part of Foreign Powers, of adjoining provinces 
and searboard, which either seem to have this for the object, or 
ma^r otherwise become a manifest source of danger. Such, 
for instance, are, or may be, certain acquisitions made and sup- 
posed to be farther contemplated by Russia in connection with 
both China and Japan. The vast acquisitions of territory and 
line of sea-coast made by Russia during the last few years at 
the exp«ase of China, without a pretext of war, gives to the 
former an entirely new position in relation to Europe and 
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commerce in all the adjoining seas, including the great high- 
way of nations between China and the American continent 
across the Pacific. Ko longer shut up the greater part of the 
year in frozen harbors, far removed from any great lines of 
commercial traffic on the northern shores of Okhotsk and 
Kamtschatka, at the farthest extremities of her Asiatic domin- 
ions, Russia has now well-nigh attained the great object of her 
ambition, so long sought in vain in the West — on the coast of 
Norway, in the Black Sea, and toward the Bosphorus — ^name- 
ly, a me oaUet for her fleets and her commerce in vnfrosen 
seas* A wide field has thns been secured for her navy, mili- 
tary and commercial, where vast interests and ever-increasing 
trade are in fall development. Olga Bay, already in their pos- 
session, has two harbors, an outer and an inner port, and the 
former remains unfrozen during the whole winter. But Vic- 
toria and Broughton Bays lie still farther south, and the one is 
already included in their newly-acquired coast-line, while tl;io 
second is marked for acquisition as being ' still indeterminate' 
This last brings them to the northern limits of Corea, with 
merely the Straits between them and Japan, while the China 
Seas and the great Pacific are before them. These arc im- 
mense strides, and have been all made in the short space of ten 
years, during a time of profound peace as regards Kussia and 
the Chinese Empire. China lias been made to yield up prov- 
inces larger in area than France and Great Britain by a proc- 
ess of simple pressure, which the government of Pekin felt 
too weak even to make the attempt to resist otherwise than 
by words and protests, of small avail, as they must have fore- 
seen, to avert their discomfiture. 

The result has undoubtedly been to give to Russia a com- 
manding position as regards the territories of China and Ja- 
pan. Still more, perhaps, in reference to the great commerce 
rapidly developing from the Gulf of Pecheli to the western 
coast of America, with California in its centre — intervening 
groups of islands on the one side of the globe, and those still 
more important centres of trade, Australia, Borneo, Java, and 
the Philippines, with the Chinese and Indian trade between 
those two countries, on the other. To a government which 
knows how to turn to profit the weakness of an ally whose ter- 
ritories lie in tempting contiguity, proximity alone becomes a 
source of danger. To annex a territory, with nearly three 
liundred leagues of sea-coast, without war or other expense 
than the pay of a few agents, preparing the way by their ' sci- 
entific explorations,' must be consider^ the triumph of a pol- 
icy of annexation^ and a diplomacy which sees dearly the ob- 
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ject to be attained, wliile it is deterred by no fears of resist- 
ance. It is less necessary to canvass the real or possible inter- 
ests and aims of other Treaty Powers, scarcely yet develo])ed, 
perhaps. Holland, no doubt, like ourselves, has no other aim 
than the extemioa of her oommerce. The same might proba- 
bly be predicated with truth of America, North or South. As 
regards Fr^uce, apart from missionary protectorates, or Prus- 
sia aod Portu^, is it not rather a matter of national dignity 
than of matenal interests which has made them Treaty Pow- 
ers in Japan ? 

Great Britain, America, and Holland, so far as our material 

interests are concerned, might most easily and cordially assim- 
ilate in their policy and interests — all Protestant States, little 
given to impose missionaries upon an Asiatic people, undesir- 
ous of territorial acquisitions, and willing, upon the whole, to 
be both patient and tolerant of difficulties. But, unfortunately, 
there runs beneath these snperficial and apparent elements of 
combination an undercurrent ol' incompatible bases and preten- 
sions. The Americans have hitherto sought a 'platform' of 
their own, as having loftier and less questionable claims to the 
full trust and confidence of the Japanese than any other Pow- 
ers. Self-designated as mediators^ if not protectors, in any di^ 
ferences' that may arise between Jiman and the more *belli- 
oose,' * unreasonable/ or * aggressive Powers of the West,' they 
stand aloof. This is the more to be regretted, as no two of 
the great Western Powers should, by identity of interests and • 
absence of aggressive tendencies^ whether as regards terri- 
tory or religious and poliUcal propagandism, be more per- 
fectly united in their course of action where Japan is con- 
cerned. Nor could the cordial union of the two Powers ever 
be more beneficial to both, and to the interests of civilization 
generally. The Dutch, too, have their pretensions of a special 
claim to i^ood-will in their long-enduring relations, and pa- 
tience under every form of Japanese oppression in times past. 
As the friend and ally, par excelle^ice^ Holland is the agent for 
the introduction and supply of all European appliances, arms, 
ships, en^neers, professors, etc. I do not know that other 
Western Powers should see cause of complaint in this, viewed 
as a matter of business and a hind of offidal agency. Any 
tendency to special or exclusive relations, however, unavoida- 
bly militates against a general accord, which is the common 
interest, and in this instance undoubtedly it imposes on the 
Dutch the necessity of standing aside when any question arises 
against the Japanese Government demanding the vigorous as- 
sertion of a treaty right» though that right Im the privilege of 
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all. These are so many dissolvents, preventing any very close 
affinity in action or policy. Russia, with no trade, but a re- 
pute for desiring territorial acquisitions, and France, with a 
protectorate of Roman Catholic missionaries in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, bring other uncombinable elements into the alem- 
bic ; and thus the Treaty Powers, isolated each from the other 
by irreconcilable objects and lines of action, leave Japanese 
Rulers a fair field for a policy directed perseveringly against 
the progress of all, whether commerce, territorial acquisition, 
or religious propagaQdi8m.be the main objeets in view. 

In reference to all the Treaty Powers, and thdr supposed 
aims or tendencies, if no aggression be contemplated with ter- 
ritorial acquisitions for the result, they could probably do noth- 
ing more effoctually t&t^ing to smooth the way for real prog- 
ress, in the way of commerce and friendly relations, than by a 
convention among themselves formally disclaiming all acquisi- 
tion of Japanese territory, and mutually contracting to abstain 
from any enterprise with that object or result. 

This would dispose, at least, of one great obstacle to prog- 
ress — the fears of the Japanese of any attempt to despoil or to 
subjugate them. The next, or religious element of jealousy, 
could, of course, be dealt with somewhat similarly — not quite 
so effectively, perhaps, from the nature of the enemy thoy fear, 
and the intensity of their feelings on the subject. But if the 
Treaty Powers were disposed to enter into a convention of re- 
ciprocal obligation to abstain from all coercive action or inter- 
vention in &vor of nroselytiang efforts on the part of their re- 
spective subjects, there can be little doubt it would greatly 
tend to allay the fears which lie at the foundation of the most 
implacable hostility, and by so much it would smooth the way 
for more friendly and cordial relations, on the maintenance of 
whic li must depend progress by peaceable means. For let it 
not be forgotten that, beyond the limits of Western Europe, 
as has been truly said, the results which we understand oy 
progress and civilization are neither desired nor understood. 
Whatever ahns at these under the stipulations of a treaty, it 
may be affirmed, therefore, ca7i onlj/ be a cause of distrust and 
an element of disturbance. If progress and civilization follow, 
as doubtless they will, if not injudiciously put out of their place 
and natural order — follow as the necessary attendants of com- 
merce when this is in the hands of a Christian people, then 
will they come gradually to be understood, and in tlie end de- 
sired ; and not civilization only, but a true reli^on also may 
ftid its place, and take an eve^enlarging field wi^in its fold. 

But so long as treaties with Western Powers are not the 
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spontaneous acts of the Rulers of an Asiatic people, but forced 
upon them, it matters little whether by what is called moral 
pressure or rifled guns, the reality of force is there, and the 
vice of their origin will follow them to the end. They can 
never be maintained in their integrity save by a command of 
the same means as those to which they owed their birth. Pol- 
iticians and philanthropists, therefore, who are opposed on prin- 
ciple to resort to coercion under any circumstances, either for 
the advance of Trade, CivilizatioD, or Retigion, should be no 
parties to treaties entered into with Eastern nations by West- 
era Powers. 

Tlie relations established, I repeat, are all compulsory in the 
first instance, and so long continue after the visible compelling 
power has disappeared. But to expA to be able oontiniiously 

to compel, without resorting to the means of compulsion, is a 
simple absurdity. All that can be hoped is that, with the aid 
of time, patience, and an honest desire to avoid all open or un- 
necessary appeal to force, the necessity for its application in 
any material shape will gradually diminish, and finally disap- 
pear. 

There are fundamental conditions of all intercourse inherent 
in the nature of things, and, whatever may be the special cir- 
cumstances modifying their action, they will still prevail in their 
integrity. If treaties of amity and commerce are entered into, 
they must be maintiuned, if not by good faith on the part of 
the Eastern, then by fear and respect for the means of compul- 
sion at command. For it were better a thousand times for 
them and for us — ^for all the nations of the West alike — to aban- 
don them altogether, than to sit down tamely acquiescent under 
the flagrant and contmuous violation of treaties, or beat the air 
with idle complaints and protests equally vain* Submission to 
a wrong in Eastern States acts invariably as a provocation to 
farther injury, until outrages multiply and become intolerable 
to the most patient or pusillanimous, and then war in its worst 
shape follows as a necessity — a war which carries devastation 
in the midst of unoffending populations, at great cost both 
to the assailants and the country attacked, and from which a 
Western Power can reap neither glory nor profit. 

The extension and free development of commerce without 
costly armaments of war being the avowed and sole object of 
our treaties, it would be very important if we could determine 
with some decree of certaintv under what conditions and to 
what extent it may be possible to attain this end in the ^ 
East. To secure new markets without danger of collision or 
risk of interruption is the dream of Manchester and the hope 
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of our manufacturing interests generally. But, although com- 
merce shuns the evils of a belligerent condition, there is no 
doubt that in practice it often provokes the contests which it 
deprecates in theory. It has been said, with more or less of 
truth, that the appeal to physical force lies in the background 
of all national anairs, just as there la no law whidi does not 
rest on some force to give it effect. And if these axioms iind 
illustrations of their truth but too often in the West, it may 
aafelj be conduded our treaties in the East will not be exam- 
ples of the converse, or prove exceptions in any sense. It is 
manifest that where force is habitually resorted to in questions 
between different races and Powers, as it assuredly is over the 
whole of the East, and where force, therefore, becomes the final 
arbiter, a corresponding obligation is imposed upon those West- 
ern nations who enter into treaties with them to make them- 
selves respected. For, without an appeal to unvarying expe- 
rience, it must be clear that ' a nation which shows it can not 
easily be trifled with is in a much better position, cccteris par- 
ibus, than one with which liberties may be taken without fear 
of punishment.' 

•Mankind,' it has been said, ' is going through a great fusion. 
It is being made one, not by conquest, not by the spread of a 
creed, but by the intendiange of oommodities.' Tested by ac- 
tual experience, I am afraid, however, this conclusion holds 
good only in a very qualified sense. It may be true that com- 
merce and the material wants which it supplies are among the 
most effective agencies at work in the present day for the civ- 
ilization of the world and the fusion of races. For if the most 
barbarous and the least advanced in mental culture or refine- 
ment have but few wants or appetites, the demand for their 
satisfaction is imperious and vehement in strict proportion to 
the smallness of the number. Wants, on the other hand, mul- 
tiply with cultivation and w ith civilization ; they grow by what 
they feed upon, and are thus the best friends to commerce. 
But these, however numerous — and their name is legion — are 
more or less artificial in their origin, and can only be called 
necessities in a very conventional way. A public lecturer, not 
long ago, began by gravely announcing as a fact that * orna- 
mental art was a necessity of man's nature.' It is hard to say, 
then, what may not be considered a necessity; but it may safely 
be conduded that such necessities as these b^ no comparison, 
as to cogency, with the primary wants of less dviliaed races. 
Tea and coffee, in time, become very like necessities to a whole 
population ; but less than three centuries ago neither was 
known in Europe, and I suspect they might again be dispensed 
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with, after an effort perhaps, without any material diminution 
of the sum of human happiness ; partly because, at the state 
of civilization we have now reached, the ingenuity of man would 
iind many sabstitutes in the whole range of the vegetable king- 
dom, aboundiDg as it does in stimnknts and narootics (and 
Bttcb, with all deference to teetotalers, most nni^ipestionably are 
these two &vorite beverages of the valetadinanan and the vir- 
tnons), and secondly, because, in default, there are still a thou- 
sand other sources of enjoyment and consolation to fall back 
upon. But the semi-civilized Oriental and Malay races have 
no such resources. Neither mind nor body has been so devel- 
oped as to enable them to find pleasure and occupation in an 
infinite variety of ways. As I have already said, the only 
wants of which they are conscious are few, and imperious in 
proportion. For the supply of these Commerce is made wel- 
come, opposed though it be by religious or political creeds of 
antagonistic tendencies, which would otherwise proliibit all in- 
terchange of thought or merchandise. Thus, and so far, it is 
true, as the writer I quoted in the beginning implies, commerce 
in our day is a great promoter of fusion and civilization. 

In past ages, nations were only brought in contact, and any 
fusion eflfected by Conquest. Then came the influence of Re- 
ligious creeds, which olUn perfected what the sword of con- 
quest began, but could not complete — ^the fusion of different 
races. And last in the order of time is Commerce. - The tend- 
ency of the present dav is, nevertheless, I eonodve, to attribute 
more to this agency of commerce than often properly belongs 
to it. Like the Armstrong gun, it is very potent and far-reacm- 
ing, but there is much it does not and can not effect. It does 
little more, in truth, than open the way, predisposing men's 
minds to friendly intercourse and the interchange both of ideas 
and products; and if on one side there be great superiority of 
mind and civilization, progress in the higher order of ideas ma^^ 
be both rapid and great. 

It has been very truly observed, however, in speaking of such 
progress, that one of the chief difficulties in the way arises from 
the want of pliability and flexibility, ' the deficient facility of 
accommodation to new circumstances, which belongs to a low 
state of intelligence and education.' What the king wrote to 
Lord Baltimore in the early days of colonization in America is 
espedally applicable to the em^rts we are making to spread 
our commerce and dvilizatton in Japan: *New plantations 
have oommonlv rugged and laborious beginnings.' And, in 
connection with the whole of this part of the subject, I can not 
help quoting here one or two passages from M. de Tooqueville*B 
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Correspondence, which have a singalarly just application to 
the influence and position of foreigners at the present day in 
Japan, thouo^h it is a country which was scarcely dreamed of 
when the talented writer penned the letter in which it occurs 
to Mr. Reeve. He is speaking, however^ of European settlers 
in the East when he observes — 

* J'ai toujours remarque que partout oil on introduisait, non 
des chefs europeens, mais une population europeenne au sein 
des populations imparfaitemeut civilis^es du reste du monde, 
la superiority r^elle et pr^tendue de la premiere snr les seoondes 
86 fiusait sentir d'nne ^n^on si blessante ponr lea int^rdts in^- 
• vidoelB et si mortifiante pour I'amonr propre des indigenes, 
qpL^il en rteiltait plus de colore que d'auonne oppreBsioii poli- 
tique. Si cela est vrai poor presque toutes les races earop6- 
ennes, h, combien plus forte raison oela est-il vrai de la race an- 
glaise, la plus habile k exploiter k son profit les avantages de 
chaque pays, la moins liante,2a plus dispos^e k se tenir a part, 
et (on peut le dire parceqne ce d^faut s'unit intimement k de 
grades qnalit^) la ploa alti^re de toutes les races earop6- 
ennes.' 

He then goes on to say, as between Europeans and the East- 
em races, that * La civilisation et la race mettaient une si grande 
difference, que I'un s'apercevait H chaque instant que, non seule- 
ment 11 n'^tait pas I'egal, mais qu'ii n'etait pas le semblable de 
Tautre.' 

And, finally, still referring to the same subject, in a letter to 
Lord Hatherton, he remarks, with admirable justness and pow- 
er of disorindnation : 'Une race inftrieure par aa ecmetitiitioa 
oa son -Vacation pent bien supporter le gouTeroement d'nne 
race eapMenre. -Elle ne ressent que les bona eflfets de cette 
sap6riorit4y et n le gonvomement est habilei elle pent le pr^fS* 
rer & celni m^me de ses princes ; mais le voisinage d'un par- 
ticnlier pins dyilise, pins nche, plus influent, plus habile que lui, 
ne pent manquer d'dtre nn objet de haine et d'envie k Tindig^ne 
d'nne race inf6rieure. Le goavemement Stranger ne blesse 
que les sentiments nationaux qui sont faibles. Le colon Stran- 
ger blesse ou semble blesser de mille mani^res les interOts par- 
ticuliers qui sont chers a tons les hommcs. On croit toujours 
qu'il abuse de sa supcrioritc, de ses lumieres, de sa fortune et 
de son credit pour faire dc bonnes aflaires et s'enrichir aux 
depens de ses voisins, et de toutes ces petites haines paHiculi- 
eres la haine nation ale s'accroit infiniment.' 

Such are a few of the difiiculties opposing that progress of 
the higher order of ideas which the sanguine and the theoret- 
ical voold &in hope to see xeftlu»d in the interoonrse now 
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maintained between the Western and Eastern peoples ; but 
the history and the experience of the past, it mast be confess- 
ed, are very far from bearing out such hopes. 

The Japanese borrowed from China its ideographic lan- 
guage, and with it the Confucian philosophy ; a great deal of 
the literature, and finally the Buddhist religion. They enter- 
ed into commerce, each supplying to the other products in re- 
quest. And yet, despite all these pledges and guarantees for 
peace, the history of both coniitries shows a c&onic state of 
war and antagonism, whidi ban o^ be compared to that ex« 
istingso many centuries betweoi France ancrEnglsnd. Gen- 
^s £[han fitted out a great armada for the conquest of Japan. 
The Japanese, aided by their iron-bound coast and stormy 
seas, repulsed it, and retorted by a century of aggressive de- 
scents on the Chinese coast, and attempts to conquer Cores. 
Thus it often happens that a higher order of civilisation, and 
commerce itself, are met and checked in their progress by a 
hostile phalanx of prejudices, interests, traditions, customs, and 
very often religious creeds, and these supported by much of 
the intelligence and all the strength and power of the ruling 
classes. They feci with a true instinct that commerce never 
comes singly, but brings new elements of thought in its train, 
and forms a wedge which will force asunder the most compact 
structure, if not resisted at the very beginning, and cast out. 
And that which begins by a conflict of ideas, ends almost in- 
variably, and it wo^d seem inevitably, either by a war of con- 
quest, or by dvil couYuIslott and bloodshed am^m^ the natiTes. 
Such has been the history of all our relations with the East. 
We begin in perfect good fidth by seeldng only the inter- 
change of commodities, and flatter ourselves that myilization 
and the blessings of a true religion will follow peaceably and 
naturally in the track of commerce. But here theory and 
practice, hope and experience, are wofoUy at issue. And for 
once it would be well, perhaps, to allow experience to have its 
weight ; for hope only deludes^ while the other enlightens and 
warns. 

In the moral as in the physical, it would seem as if a process 
of disintegration formed the necessary preliminary condition 
to any new combination or radical change of form. The new 
product, whatever it may be, is only the result of much effer- 
vescence and decomposition, during which some dangerous 
elements are set free, while others, which served to give sta- 
bility and body, evaporate and disappear. Powerful solvents 
come into operation, and the most destructive agendes are 
evolved in full activity. Uras all revolutions, sooiid and polit- 
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ical, generally are inaugurated ; and commerce, proceeding 
from tho West to the East, is an agent of revolutionary char- 
acter, however little the merchant may wish to make it so, or 
however much governments desire to prevent it. The cold 
blast by which iron ore is fused at a white heat to a liquid 
mass of purified metal to be cast into a new form for the use 
and benefit of man, is not more fierce or irresistible in its ac- 
tion than the processes by which two different civilizations 
and races are commingled and fused into a new phase of nar 
tional life and development, ^d the interests of the trader 
are powerless to prevent the disturbing and destroying proc- 
esses by which alone the end is attained. The merchant may 
prostrate himself before the Eastern Juggernaut in the vun 
hope of propitiating, or he may shriek and gesticulate his an- 
ger and despair ; but the wheels of social and political change 
still roll on their course unheeding and either crush or cast 
aside whatever lies in their way. The movement which com- 
merce originates, all the commerce and the merchants in the 
world are unable to stop until it has run its destined course. 
I have little faith in the milder and more gradual processes, 
sometimes vaunted as all-efficient to avert these evils. I see 
no examples in past history of the mingling of two difterent 
forms of civilization — a higher and a lower — by the simple in- 
terchange of ideas and commerce ; w hile, on the contrary, I 
see' every where, and in all ages, collision and conflict follow- 
ing, wherever the commerdal wed^ has e£^ed an entrance 
out of the range of European or kindred nationalities and in- 
stitutions. Wnether this is to be traced to some ever-prevail- 
ing vice or weakness in the superior race seeking only its own 
ends, and not always very holy ones, or qualities inherent in 
the body to be experimented upon, may be a question, and one 
admitting of much discussion ; but, so far as practical results 
are concerned, I fear it matters very little whatever conclusion 
might be come to. Still, commerce will push its way over 
continents and sons, crying peace, while war and confusion 
will as certainly follow, when Eastern races are thus brought 
in sudden contact with new elements of thought, action, and 
government which they are unable to appreciate and unpre- 
pared to accept.* 

Considerations such as these unavoidably present themselves 
when the present state and future prospects of an Eastern peo- 

* The commencement of social and revolutionary chanpes, which the last 
mails from Japan announce, form a significant commentary on the above 
lines, which were written more than a year ago, while I was yet in the conil- 
try. 

n.— o 
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pie so long secluded and isolated as the Japanese have been 
are being discussed. Among the chief difficulties which beset 
the paths of commerce in these Eastern regions, there is yet 
one more that must not be passed over; for, although of less 
magnitude and importance than those already examined, it 
Btill forms ft Tery pregnant Bonrce of danger, and adds no in* 
considerable tributary stream, flowing into and deepening all 
the main channels of those waters of strife which obstruct our 
progress. The difficulty I iJlude to originates in the ^ ro wd]^ 
and disreputable element whic^ universiQly finds entrance with 
treaties and commerce in Japan, as every where else in the 
Eastern seas when the former have opened new markets. The 
absence of any system of efficient control over all foreigners 
alike, whatever their nationality, if found in the country, and 
bringing Europeans generally into disrepute by disorderly or 
dishonest conduct, is an ever-fruitful source of mischief. Such 
specimens of our civiUzation there always are — ill-conditioned 
and unscrupulous adventurers, claiming the benefits only to be 
secured by the maintenance of treaties, while they violate all 
the provisions. Sometimes there are subjects of Powers which 
have no treaties whatever with Japan, while in others a right 
of residence exists ; but there is either no Consul to take cog" 
nizance of their acts, or nope willing and with adequate means 
to deal efficiently with the cases which arise. To stipulate for 
a right of admission into a country like Japan, where the Sov- 
ereign has been stripped of his territorial jurisdiction by a 
clause of exterritoriality, and then leave him exposed to the 
outrages and disorders which lawless Europeans may at their 

f>leasure commit, or without giving ample security against such 
icense and gross abuse of treat}^ rights, can only be re^rded 
by the Japanese in one of two lights — either as an indication 
of indifference on the part of the Treaty Powers collectively to 
whatever evil or humiliation we may bring upon them pro- 
vided we attained our own end, or as an admission of incom- 
petence to deal with an evil whicli I have no hesitation in say- 
mg is both serious and discreditable. Were it only the spec- 
tacle daily given at the open ports of drunken sailors reeling 
about and oilen committing acts of violence, as such men ^vill 
when they are drunk, we should have much to regret. And 
this is not the least of our difficulties, for the sailors of men-of- 
war of the different nations, I am sorry to say, are no excep- 
tion, and furnish their full contingent. Tet men can not, es- 
pecially after a long Toy age, be kept for weeks in port close 
prisoners in their ships, so that the difficulties are ndither few 
nor earily to be met. In China I have known three or fomr 
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ruffians of a "Western race, armed with revolvers and bowie- 
kDives, put a whole district under a levy of black mail by the 
terror tney inspiredy aided by an hnpadent asavmption of au- 
thority to collect taxes ! 

There is no doubt that here, as in so many other cases, the 
omission to do what is right oursdves is to sign a blank com- 
mission to others to do what is wrong; and, in the present in- 
stance, the Treaty Powers find it lays a stumbling-block on the 
threshold of all negotiations, and until it is removed the ablest 
negotiators will work in vain. It lies, in truth, full in the path- 
way of all successful efforts for obtaining practically enlarged 
facilities for intercourse, and any access into the interior. Nor, 
while these abuses exist, can Foreign Powers pretend to de- 
serve that there should be any such increased facilities. Good 
faith on our part in giving effect to treaty stipulations, with 
all the obligations they impose, is and ought to "be the first 
condition of any effort urged upon the Japanese to perform 
theirs. A very solemn obligation has been accepted by every 
Treaty Power claiming for ltd subjects the privilege of exter- 
ritoriality — to provide, at whatever cost or tronbley adegiuate 
means for performing the duty thus assumed of preserving the 
peace^ repressing all lawless violence and iUegalities, ana rig- 
orously punishing the offenders. How kmentably and per- 
sistenuy this has been disregarded in many instances in the 
Chinese and Japanese Seas by Western Powers is, unfortu- 
nately, too notorious to require farther evidence. But how 
fatal the neglect has been to the wrong and prejudice of the 
Chinese more especially, or how seriously the best interests of 
civilization and commerce have been compromised in conse- 
quence, I feel it must be difficult to give any adequate idea to 
those who have not lived in the country and had opportunities 
of marking the effects. Fortunately, we can only be reproach- 
ed with wrongs of a less grievous kind in Japan. But little 
credit is due to foreigners for this result, since it is partly ow- 
ing to our more restricted intercourse, and partly also to the 
ftct that there is an armed dass qnite capable of avenging on 
the spot any wrong or violence done them, and only too r^tdy 
to find even a bad pretext for shed^g the blood of a foreign- 
er, and casting him out of the country dead or alive. 

If Western nations are to maintain any relations of amity, 
then, with this people, there would seem a great necessity for 
some common basis of action. But, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, in this lies the main difficulty. Yet there are many 
grounds of mutual accord ; and even where ultimate divergence 
may be more or less unavoidable, the causes are still in the 
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germ, as it were, and many years will be required f[>r their de- 
velopment. In the interval there is a common interest in the 
progress of a dYiliang interoonrae which might serve as a 
bond of tmion, and some of those rivalries or antagonisms 
which loom in the future may possibly melt and disappear with 
time and the march of improvement in all international rela- 
tions. If the Japanese could be strong enough to assert and 
maintain independence, and its rulers become sufficiently en- 
lightened to enter frankly into the family of civilized nations, 
acknowledging all the obligations which are held to be bind- 
ing among these, the dark and lowering clouds now covering 
the horizon might be dispersed without a storm.* It is the 
obvious interest of all Western Powers having no other object 
than the extension of trade and civilization to promote such au 
issue out of existing dangers and diffioolties. • la this dlreetioo, 
indeed, lies our best hope of apeaoefbl anda generalbenefieial 
solution* 

Eristing relations are based on a fiction of ezterritoriality, 
wbidi assumes that the laws and executive power of FcHreign 
Governments are in full force on the soil of Japan as regards 
aU foreigners^ and effectually supply the place of the laws of 
the country, making adequate provision for the preservation of 
the peace and the repression of crime. But the right of ex- 
emption from the law of Japan is alone a reality; the other 
condition of the exterritoriality clause is too much a fiction. 

A Government that undertakes what it does not perform, 
and which is either unwilling or unable to protect foreigners 
from insult or massacre when these come to reside within its 
territories, on the faith of treaties, as we have recently seen at 
Jeddah, in the Red Sea, in Morocco, and in J apan, must bear 
the consequences of its own bad faith or imbecility ; because 
to hold suoh Governments free from responsibility upon any 
principle of Christian foribearaaoe or political eimediencj is to 
take away the best check on crime, if not the only secnnt^ fSnr 
life and property hi soeh oountries* la other words, it is to 
render residenoe imposrible, all development of trade a delu- 
sion, and amicable relations or dvilizing intercourse alike im- 
practioable. But, on the other hand, if it be imposoble with 
Eastern races, still in their in&ncy as regards any Imowledge 

* Since this cha{iC0r was written, I hayo read a contribntiOa to the * Nordi 

China Herald,' from a writer in whoso knowledge of the Japanese langnage 
and long residence in the country there is a certain gaarantee for correctness 
of infoimation. As this letter contains mnch interesting speculation on the 
prooe nt state of political affairs in Japan, and some details on matters of fact 
well worthy of consideration, I have given it a place in the Appendix (ae© 
Appendix G,}, without^ however, adopting the ooaclnsionfl of the writer. 
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of international rights, or the reciprocal obligations of treaties, 
to intrust the lives and property of foreigners to the Territorial 
Sovereign and the administration of justice prevalent in the 
country without some safeguard, such as the fiction of exterri- 
toriality has invented, it specially behooves each treaty power 
to provide adequate means of its own on the spot to do justice 
and maintain order. There is a French proverb about tiie wis- 
dom of not running after two hares at once, strongly inculca- 
ting the folly of attempting to compass two objects perfectly 
iiioompatible. ' For eondHalion to axwe its proper miit, we 
mtiBt Be just, then, in performing o«r part of the contract ; and 
that forbearance may not provoke aggression, we mnst show 
detennination to insist upon good faim toward tbeforei^er m 
retniiL With dne regard to both these conditions, will any 
amount of tact and forbearaoice bring Eastern rulers and the 
subjects they govern to observe the stipulations of treaties 
forced upon them by Western Powers? 

If we could really hope that any thing approaching a perfect 
fulfillment of such conditions were possible, and not on the part 
' of one Western Power, but of all equally, then indeed there 
would be solid ground to rest upon. It is the want of combi- 
nation of the two in just proportions, and the equal adoption 
by all the Foreign Powers of these principles, which constitute 
the main difficulty of dealing with Eastern races in the pres- 
ent day. Every divergence in word or action among the 
Treaty Powers of the West, where the objects and interests are 
all osfisnsibfy and professedly the same, is an dement of weak- 
ness to them and of strength to the Eastern mlers. NatnraUy 
distrastfol of all Western nations, and attaching little Mti. to 
mere words or the phraseology of treaties, they seek to read 
in the polk^ and action of each a truer indication of real ob- 
jects. It no less naturally follows, attributing, as they do, a 
nu* greater degree of solidariiS in the European family than 
really belongs to it| that they sdae upon a dissidence as an Old 
Bailey lawyer pounces upon a discrepancy or a contradiction 
among the witnesses for the accused, and proceed to condemn 
without hesitation on the faith of it. No doubt any principle 
of firmness and resistance to wrong carries with it a contin- 
gency of war. But, on the other hand, unlimited concession 
and submission is even more dangerous, and directly tends to 
war by encouraging in an Eastern race intolerable and increasing 
aggressions. And although we may talk of retiring altogeth- 
er, and abandoning treaty rights as not worth the cost of fight- 
ing for them, or relinquishing trade and commercial privileges 
beoanse it is against onr principles to adopt coercive means for 
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iheir protection, when has a "Western nation ever receded from 
Eastern ground on such pleas ? When has trade ever receded 
before tlie danger of colhsion, and the necessity of strife or war 
to cover its operations ? We sometimes hear, it is true, of such 
principles being put forward in the name of trading communi- 
ties, and sometimes in higher places ; but where is the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at MandieBter or'elsewhere,that will endorse 
the policy, with the prohability of its bein^ really carried into 
effect by the Goyernment in power ? On we contrary, did not 
the ^l^es,' apropos to the last act of butchery in Japan, where 
a party of dmnsdesB residents were cut down on the high 
road, with its nsaal power of discrimination as to the tides and 
currents of national feeling, much more nearly approach the 
truth when it said, * Some people turn away with impatience 
and disgust when they hear that another act of violence has 
been committed in Japan ; others thoughtlessly cry out that 
we should keep away from places where there are factions, or 
robber princes, or individual ruffians, wlio render our presence 
insecure ? All this is the impatience of ignorance or the cry 
of cowardice. It is not thus we act in our own country, nor is 
it by giving up every enterprise directly it develops a danger 
that we have made England the great banyan-tree of commerce 
and civilization spreading over all the world. Little difficulties 
with uncivilized nations l>ound to us by treaty obligations will 
ever be as much a matter of course as &wsuits at Westminster 
or police cases at Bow Street. This outrage must not pass un- 
punished* if it be necessary for the peace of this country to^ 
break down the power of these robber chiefe, it must be done.* 
The proposal to abandon a field of enterprise — a new mark- 
et for our trade, would no doubt be branaed by the mass of 
the nation as 'the impatience of ignorance or tne cry of cow- 
ardice.' It is truly not thus we act, or ever have acted, in this 
country. Only when the 'Times' speaks of 'little difficulties 
with uncivilized states bound to us by treaty obligations' in a 
lofty way, treating them as matters of course, as much as ' law- 
suits at Westminister or police cases at Bow Street,' it be- 
hooves us not to be led away by such pleasant rhetoric. These 
'little' difficulties arising perpetually with 130 millions of Asi- 
atics in India, 300 millions in China, or even a small 30 millions 
in Japan, make gigantic items in our national budget, and con- 
stitute, in fact, some of the gravest problems for the Statesman. 
The cost of wars and the ffrowth of commerce— the first a 
heavy source of taxation, and the second a main source of the 
wealth and power of Great Britain — ^are aU'involyed in these 
* little difficulties' and the questions they suggest. It is many 
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years now since Mr. Gladstone, with the high authority which 
attaches to his name, declared that we were ' more dependent 
than any other great people upon external trade for the etor 
ployment of onr population.* And the tmth of the axiom only 
becomes greater and more manifest each succeeding year. 
Trade is to onr national life what air is to the physical-^ vital 
element — a necessity, not a luxury — a thing we can not dis- 
pense with if we would, and must even fight for if it is not 
otherwise to be secured in the abundant measure our ever-ex- 
panding Inngs require. We can not help trade being paradox- 
ical, it wants peace and security for its development — it can 
not long last without such conditions of growth and well-be- 
ing. But, precisely because this is a necessity of its existence, 
it imposes upon the nation w^hich profits by the w^ealth and 
power it brings in its train the onerous obligation of defending 
it from all enemies. We must thus often fight first, and find 
the means, by taxation afterward, of paying the costs of a 
war. ^ 

It is not that I am advocating a belligerent policy in the ab> 
Btraot, or desure to see hostile measures adopted m Japan to 
meet existing difficulties. The dedsion of a policT rests with 
other and higher powers ; and, probably, no one of the stanch- 
est advocates for peace and conciliation as our only weapons 
would more deeply lament than I should do the necessity, if 
such should arise, of a resort to arms in our dealings with the 
Japanese. I am merely concerned in pointing out the neces- 
sities and exigencies which must inevitably govern the action 
of Western diplomacy, whatevei* be the effort to control them, 
or the desire to adopt a difiereut course. The trade present 
or prospective in Japan may not be worth all it will cost to 
keep the ports open under treaties, and perhaps I might be the 
first to rejoice if it were determined to give it up. But my 
personal views, be they what they may, to the expediency of 
this or any other policy, have really nothing whatever to do 
with the question as I am now ^scnssing it. I am endeavor- 
ing to ascertain and clearly state the prineipka on which we 
ought to act if we are to be either consistent or Buccessfol in 
nrsuit of a plain end, about which there is and need be no 
isgnise, that end being with us mainl;^, if not exclusively, 
trade and facilities for reasonable expansion and development. 
The application of those principles, and the choice of means to 
the end, I leave to the discretion and conscience of each indi- 
vidual. The principles, in so far as they are logical deductions 
from true premisses, will remain, whatever views may be enter- 
tained or poHcy adopted as to their application. It may be an 
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mdispatable tniih that* war oaa not be earned on with roee 
water,' and I believe it to be eqnallj trae that treaties are not 
to be maintained with Eastern mlers on wliom they have been 
imposed i^ainst their will, by diplomacy or protocols, unless 
these are known to be backed by somctbiDg more irresistible. 
Bat I do not feel anymore responsible for this than the author 
of the first truism could be held answerable for the necessary 
conditions of war. On the contrary, to all who do not like 
war, it is clear, he who publicly announces in advance its true 
and inevitable conditions should be held the best friend of 
peace, since, if any thing would deter nations — only nothing 
ever does — from rushing into wars, it would be the full knowl- 
edge and clear perception of their cost. I am only concerned 
here, therefore, with the problem as I find it. Our commerce 
feeds a vital want ; we seek trade, therefore, every where, al- 
though it is not without its risks and expenses. We seek new 
and ever-expandinff markels to meet our e'ver4n<9reafling wants 
and powers of pnKlaction, and these seem to lie principally in 
the nur East, and there we naturally, if not inevitably, go."^ 
Our first step is to obtain access by treaties to the markets 
ihey present. The JSTadTe Powers being little disposed to en- 
ter into negotiations, we bring to bear the only effective means 
— pressure, and gain the document which purports to give all 
the rights and facilities for trade required. But one step more 
remains, and the end is ours. The treaty has to be reduced 
to practice and made a working treaty. Unluckily, this is the 
principal, nothing having been farther from the intention of 
one of the contracting parties than such a result. We are 
forcibly reminded of the courtier's dilemma in tlic play of* Cin- 
derella.' In despair at the difficulty of finding a fit for the 
dainty but vacant slipper, he tries it first on one foot and then 
the other of the beauties, until at last, finding one smaller than 
the rest, he exclaims with joy, ^ It is all in — except the heelT 
A hard case ; fbr no shoe-horn of smoothest ivory, or flattering 
words of the most refined courtier, will evidently get this re- 
caldtrant heel into the slipper. 
That is jnst the difficulty to be splved by diplomacy in the 

* I say these seem to lie principally in the East ; bat it may admit of qaes- 
ti(m wheltov nnder existing antagonisms of race and differences of habits 

and wants, our most hopeful field for increased consumption really lies east- 
ward. The whole of our import trade with Eastern countries, even includ- 
ing India, is far inferior in amount to that which exists with one or two 
coim^es of the Wesfe, haying a Idndred ciTilisadon and similar wants, real 
or artificial — the United States, for instance, which in one year took OTer 
£20,000,000 of our manufactures. Our colonies, again, are far more CWtain 
markets than China or Japan can eyer be iu the present generation. 
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East — ' the true point of difficulty,' as the Bonze replied to the 
Abbe Hue, who had expounded the cause of the want ' of faitli 
and funds in China.' * Your marvelous intelHgence has seized 
the true point of difficulty.' But, until the heel is in, and some 
means, persuasive or forcible, shall have been found to accom- 
plish that end, all the treaties and protocols in the world are 
little better than waste paper, or the title-deeds to an estate in 
Chancery, possession of which is the subject of litigation. 

If, now, having considered what are the chief difficulties in 
the way of commerce, and any fusion of races or amalgamation 
of rival civilizations, we attempt to sum np the whole ar^ 
ment as furnishing principles of action rather than a specific 
policy to be shaped out in their application,! think tha^ with 
a clear conception of what are ' the essential conditions of all 
Western Diplomacy in the fiu* East,' no less than ^ the necessi- 
ties and exigencies which govern its action,' the reader will 
have little difficulty in himsdf defining ^ the limits within which 
we may reasonably look for suooessi and the conditions essen- 
tial to any.' 

There must, we have seen, be means of coercion in the back- 
ground, and to this must be added the known will a7id jmirer 
to resort to them, if all other means fail to secure the honest 
fulfillment of the stipulations of Treaties. This implies a pos- 
sible contingency of collision and war ; but if there be firm- 
ness and discretion in the employment of such means of diplo- 
macy, there is the best chance which circnmstances admit of 
avoiding the actual resort to force, or any overt acts of com- 
pulsion. 

. With such a policy firmly and consistently carried out, much 
of forbearance and patience may find profitable exercise. Too 
much precipitation, or want of judgment and temper, are just 
as much to be deprecated as timidity or vacillation and incon- 
sistenc^r. The one means war, and the other such a rapid de- 
terioration and accumulation of wrong as must inevitably lead 
to one of two results : the destruction of all trade and treaty 
rights, or a crushing and more destructive war than otlierwise 
might have been required to vindicate and maintain them. 

Within the limits of a poHcy thus conducted, seeking only 
peace and the establishment of a mutually advantageous com- 
merce as the end, and desiring of all things the avoidance of 
coercive means in the grosser forms of menace and war, suc- 
cess in some cases may be possible, though it can hardly be 
either absolute or complete. The traditions of a race can not 
be eradicated, neither can national customs, halnts, and modes 
of thought or action be wholly changed in one generation. 

02 
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Such a sweeping transmutation has never yet been seen in the 
history of the world, least of all can it be looked for in Orient- 
al races, over the face of Asia, which present the type of immo- 
bility and fixity in striking contrast to the spirit of progress 
and unrest which marks the descendants of Japhet, and more 



followed, for many and persistent grounds of complaint on 
both sides, not wholly unfounded as regards either. If the 
Oriental is dow to yield and relnotant to change, the European 
18 no less apt to be rash and aggressive in his spirit of innovar 
tion, especially where his interests are at stake. All that we 
might claim will not he attained; all that we owe to Eastern 
Governments and people will hardly be rendered ; but, in the 
midst of these and many other drawbacks to perfectly friendly 
relations, there seems a possibility of a practical solution which 
may be accepted as satisfactory by both parties — ^as satisfiuy 
tory, that is, as either party can hope, by any immediate ac- 
tion, to secure. Trade will be established and develop itself; 
prosperity and intelligence will grow under its influence, by a 
more gradual process, it is true, than the more sanguine could 
desire in the West, and somewhat quicker than Rulers in the 
East could wish, but that is unavoidable. The essential seems 
to be, that changes mutually beneficial, and preparing the way 
for a fusion of ideas and interests, sJiall ultimately take place ; 
and those who come after us will probably see more clearly 
than we can now, that, tardy and halting as may have been 
the steps, no quicker or better line could have been advan- 
tageously followed with 'such antagonistic elements to contend 
agiunst. 



Arrangements for the Departure of the Japanese Mission to the Courts of 
the several Treaty Powers in Europe. — Embarkation on board H. M. S. 
'Odin.*-^Cli»d of 1861.— Trade of the Year, and Commercial Prospects 
for the ineomiiig Tear of 1862. 

Toward the close of 1861, it became necessary to make final 
arraDgeraents for the departure of the Japanese Mission nom- 
inated by the Tycoon to rej^resent him at the courts of the 
several sovereigns in Em'ope with whom lie had entered into 
treaty. H.M.B. * Odin,' a fine frigate under the command of 
Commodore Lord John Hay, had been apeoially fitted np for 
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tbe reception of the Japanese Ministers and their suite. The 
first difficulty was to reduce the number of these within any 
reasonable limits. When a JVIission was sent to the United 
States the year preceding, they had been allowed to take any 
number they chose, and, consequently, some eighty-four in all, 
I believe, had been accommodated on board the frigate con- 
veying them to the American coast. Snch a namber,'ho wcvcr, 
'would not only have entailed great inconvenienoe during the 
j^sage, but nave been still more objectionable In the long 
jonmeys to be made across the whole breadth of Europe, in 
passing from one oonntry to another. It would have caused 
great superfluous expense to the respective Governments, and 
been a source of endless trouble and embarrassment to the sev- 
eral courts where thej were accredited. We had undertaken 
to convey them at our own charge to England, the French 
Government agreeing in like manner to find transport for them 
back ; but the traveling to Berlin, St. Petersburg, the Hague, 
and Lisbon, would have to be arranged after their arnval in 
Europe. The precedent of the mission to America rendered 
my task additionally difficult and delicate, from the danger of 
appearing to wish to curtail the establishment they might have 
been led to think necessary to maintain their dignity, but which 
really had nothing to do with it. This I endeavored to prove 
by enumerating to them the ordinary suite of Ministers and 
^Embassadors fiom the greatest Powers in Europe, while, on 
the other hand, I descried to them the incessant anxiety and 
trouble a number of helpless subordinates and servants would 
constantly occasion to the Mmisters themselves, and those 
whose business it would be to render their residence at the 
different courts agreeable. Upon the whole, they were not 
unreasonable, and seemed fully persuaded in the end that I had 
both their proper dignity and their comfort equally at heart. 
Accordingly, after the long hours required to possess them ful- 
ly witli the necessary information, some of the more useless of 
the subordinates were eliminated to the number of one half, 
and finally reduced to thirty-five in all — an Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary, two Ministers Plenipotentiary, ac- 
companied by thirty-two subordinate officers and servants — 
secretaries, ometskys, doctors, accountants, cooks, and barbers ! 
Bat, when this was efiected, we were only at the beginning of 
our troubles. As the period of thdr departure aj^proached, 
the necessity for precise information as to the quantity of bag- 
gage, and of provisions fitted for a Japanese palate, became 
more urgent, while the difficulty of obtaming it only seemed to 
increase as each day brought them nearer the date fixed for 
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iheir embarkation. Then there yas the question of deepiDgap- 

pliauccs. A whole suite of cabins had been arranged for Uiem 
Dy Lord John Hay with sliding panels, papered with Japanese 
pittenis, and as innocent of furniture as their own reception- 
rooms. Our advice to them was to sleep either on a matted 
floor, as was their custom, or in cots that could be removed by- 
day, without lumbering their cabins. But they finally decided 
on having bunks put up. Xotliing could have been more lib-- 
oral or considerate than the arrangements as to space, etc., 
made for their comfort by the Commodore. The whole of the 
main deck had been given up to their use. The IMinisters and 
superior officers were provided for abaft the main-mast, and 
the subordinates and servants forward. To each set of cabins 
there were two or three bath^rooms^ with movable heating ap- 
paratus, on the Italian plan of a double tube and central heater. 
A nantry also, and plaoe for the storage of all thdr crockery 
ana stores for daily consumption, were attached to each class 
of cabins ; for I should sa^ they began by sending on board 
fiflv crockery teapots r an immense supply of soy in five hund- 
red Champagne bottles ; then a service of five porcelain cups 
for every individual, with saucers innumerable to answer for 
plates. There were also some fifty Jlebachis, or vessels for 
Durning charcoal and w arming the rooms, correspondmg with 
the Spanish Brazeiro. But I heard something about these be- 
ing all stowed down below in utterly inaccessible places — a 
needful precaution, if the Commodore ever intended to convey 
them as far as Suez, or arrive there himself, without a confla- 
gration ; which, by-the-by, he did not succeed in doing, though 
from no fault of the passengers. Notw^ithstanding every Jap- 
anese, at some time of bis life, I suppose, is burnt out of bouse 
and home^ and eerUunly lives in constant peril of sudi a catas- 
trophe, there is no race in the world, perhaps, unless it be the 
Chmese, more reckless, or utterly devoid of common care and 
prudence in regard to fire than they are. On the forepart of 
the deck, immediately abaft the windlass, was a movable kitch- 
en, a galley upon wheels, so that when it was necessary to 
weigh anchor it could be shifted, and into this had been fitted 
their own cooking apparatus. The Ministers were very anx- 
ious to go on board and see their future home, and, as ill luck 
would have it, the day chosen was rather boisterous ; the nat- 
ural consequence of which w'as, that the third Minister gave 
evident signs of being very miserable, and my old friend Mat- 
sudaira, the second ^linister, the next time I saw him, was ur- 
gent in his entreaties to know if the Western people, who went 
so much in great ships on the seas, had no medicine or specific 
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against sea-sickness ? They were nevertheless ranch pleased 
with the imposing size of the ship, and its perfect order, as well 
as the liberal space and other arrangements made for their ac- 
commodation. 

Some twenty days, I think, were consumed in launching this 
' Great Eastern' Mission. Many were lost in finding out with 
what amount of stowage for baggage they could be oontented. 
Then it was necessary to get some of the subordinate members 
of their suite and servants on board, to remain and accustom 
themselres to the ship, that they might not be quite useless the 
first week, which they proposed to accomplish by the notable 
scheme of sending on board substitutes ! Really there is a na- 
ivete in some of the propositions of the Japanese that ^uite 
takes one by surprise. To what extent the system of vicari- 
ous punishment goes I can not say with any certainty ; but a 
British merchant one day threatening a Japanese dealer, to 
whom he had made large sales, that he would complain to tho 
authorities if he was not paid, intimating that imprisonment 
might follow — ' Oh I' exclaimed his Japanese debtor, 'you don't 
suppose I should go to prison ; my substitute would go !' 
Though, after all, I do not know why we should be so much 
S^rprised at this, since not many days ago precisely the same 
thing happened in London, and a convicted offender, sentenced 
to a fortnight's imprisonment, managed betweeh the police 
court and the jail to arrange a substitute. 

However, as regarded the motion and geography of a ship, 
it was quite clear the system of substitutes would not work at 
all, whatever it might do in trade, and the relations between 
debtor and creditor; and so, in the end, I succeeded in setting 
some of the real personages caught, and caged on board. 

Then the baggage could not be got ready in time, and at tho 
last moment sundry bags of rice were sent on board, contrary 
to all instructions, in loose sacking, and under conditions which 
would insure its being all spoiled and useless in a few days. I 
began to think they were determined, after all, to spend their 
new year in Japan (which did not begin until January 29), and 
were deliberately planning all these difficulties. Ilowevcr, on 
the 20tb, having ridden up to Yeddo the day previous, I went 
to present Lord John Hay and his officers on taking leave, and 
to my agreesble surprise, and still more, I am sure, to the sur- 
prise of the Commodore, the Mission was announced* to be 
ready to embark the next day ! Indeed, so much did it tske 
US both by surprise, that I found to my dismay there were va- 
rious and important matters which must be instantly settled 
with the Ministers before the embarkation cavid take places 
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They nad sent me only at the eleventh hour a copy of creden- 
tials, in which they had siven no title or rank to their several 
Miiiistersy and had mer^ reoommended each by their Damea 
, to the good offioea of the Qaeen. It appeared they had bat 
one name for an Envoy or .^jnbaaaador to a foreign court, Sis- 
eim, Natarally th^had no titles in their language to oorre- 
apond witii Envoy Extraordinary, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
etc., and were slow to understand that unless they adopted 
these in the letters of credence, or something that could be un- 
derstood as equivalents, it would be impossible, in the system 
of European etiquette, to assign them any especial rank, or to 
regulate the salutes and other honors to which they would be 
entitled. In the end they yielded, convinced of the necessity ; 
and Takeno Votschie Shemod-Zeno Kami was named Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; Matsudaira Iwa- 
mino Kami and Kiogok Notono Kami second and third Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary. But the amended credentials had to be 
sent after them, as it was impossible to prepare tbem in time. 
Then there was the question of salutes ; for, although they had 
previooaly agreed with me to accept nnkly, on a principle of 
perfect redprocitj^* the European system, they had, or pretend- 
ed to have^ conceived some doubts, from an intervening di»> 
cnsdon wiUi the French authorities, as to what they were un- 
dertaking in regard to salutes to the Nati(mai Flags. It was 
too late to enter into a new discussion, so the matter was ar- 
ranged by dividing the subject into two—one the system of 
salutes for diplomatic authorities, and the other for tiie nation- 
al flag. The first they formally accepted, and the second was 
deferred for farther discussion. At last even these multifari- 
ous difficulties were brought to a close. Some trifling pres- 
ents of arms and silk were offered to the officers, in token of 
the Government's gratitude for — 'favors yet to come;' the 
lively Frenchman's definition of the only real gratitude to be 
found in this world, and which Lord John Hay was very much 
disposed to decline. But as I felt that would at least be a two 
hours' work, and we had already been engaged three, I pro- 
tested in self-defense that all the silk in the room was not worth 
an hour's discussion, and so, with a reluctant cons^t, they were 
aswned to their several proprietors, to be sent on board. 

l%e next day they were to be embarked between one and 
two o'clock, and Mr. Macdonald, of the Legation, was sent on 
board to receive them as their future equerry. But two o'clock, 
three o'clock, four o'clock passed, and no salute was heard. I 
began to think there was a failure, when, just before dusk set 
in anmistakably, the guns of the ^ Odin' bM>med across tiie Bay, 
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and annonnced that they were on board ! I now felt perfectly 
satisfied, being very snre they would never get oat of the Com- 
modore's grip while the * Odin' was in Japanese waters, even x 
for an hour. Indeed, so anxious was he to secure them and be 
off, that, as I afterward learned, he had performed Joshua's 
feat, and put back the sun nearly half an hour to enable him to 
give them their salute ; but every body knows the sun's prog- 
ress on the dial on board a man-of-war is subject to the fiat of 
the commander ; it may be noon, or sunset, or eight o'clock to 
the rest of the world, but it can not be so on board until the 
word has gone forth — ' make it so !' 

And thns the Japanese Misdon took its departure. The 
next morning, January 23, at the first dawn of day, the * OdinV 
steam was up, and she was steering down the Bay. Opposite 
Yokohama the Commodore made a halt of a oonple of hours to 
pick up an unfortunate Interpreter, Ota, who had been design 
nated as needful, and had only received notice of this voyage 
to the Antipodes during the night ; and Ota was as effeotnaUy 
impressed into the service of the Mission as though a press- 
gang had been employed. They cam, move sharply and decis- 
ively in Japan when they themselves have made up their minds 
^ to the necessity. A few proo& are as good evidence as a 
thousand. 

The Mission away, I had now little farther to do before tak- 
ing my own departure on leave, long and anxiously looked for- 
ward to, except to wind up some pending affairs, and gather 
in the trade and other reports for the year just ended. The 
dispatches with my final instructions, it is true, had not yet ap- 
peared, but each succeeding day might bring them : they were 
already long overdue. 

The year 1861 had closed, and as the trade reports came in 
shortly after, I can not do better here than give a brief sum- 
mary of tiieir contents, showing the state of &reign commerce 
at this period, just two years and a half from the ^ening of 
the ports, with a few remarks on its prospects. Trade had 
been nearly limited to the two southern ports, Kanagawa and 
Nagasaki, the first by far the most important. As to Hako- 
dadi in the north, nothing deserving the name of trade had 
been found possible, and at this time not a single British mer- 
chant or agent was left on the spot, nor of residents of any 
other nation who could really be placed in the category of 
merchants. 

Kanagawa enjoys the lion's share of the infant trade, and, 
despite all the multifarious impediments, small and great, which 
the artificial system and natural obstructiveness of Japanese 
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officials create, it appeared, at the end of 180 1, after a thirty 
months' trial, to be thriving fairly. In round nunabers, it gave 
employment to about one hundred vessels in the year, and was 
worth a million' sterling, of which more than half was carried 
in British vessels, and considerably more, probably, on Britbh 
acoount, as two of the largest AmmottSk ships amoDg those 
loaded were dispatched to LondoiL 

The import trade increased in 1861 some thirty per cent., 
firom £1979028 to £807,981 ; but there was a corresponding 
decrease in the exports, for in 1860 they were estimated at 
£823,812, and in 1861 onlr at £558,948, taking both at a low- 
rate of 4s. 2dL for the exchange of the dollar, to which, how- 
ever, from ten to twenty per cent, might hStly be added as the 
current valae of this com at the port. 

The export trade, which began with bulky articles — edibles 
chiefly for the Chinese market — employed more shipping in 
1800, but it settled down in the last year to a more valuable 
trade, if less bulky, in its staples ; the chief exports being these 
last years tea and silk, both of whiuh realized well, but more 
especially the former, taken up eagerly to supply deficiencies 
in the supply of China green teas. Rags for paper furnished 
cargo for three ships, and, at first, were said to have realized a 
large profit. Unfortunately, the reverse proved to be the cor- 
rect vermon. Had it been otherwise, the vexed problem of a 
supply of rags might have been considered settled, so far as an 
nnumited quantity was concerned, for all China and Japan pro- 
dace rags m abundance, and consame none in the manufacture 
of their paper or any thing else* The only question was wheth- I 
er they could be made to cover the extra cost of freight, and 
that unfortunately seemed to be settled in the negative. 

Among the imports, the only novelty was an attempt to sup- 
ply raw cotton and cotton yams to the Japanese, and, after a 
little attempt to shut both out as ' unenumeraled articles' by a 
prohibitive duty of twenty per cent., I succeeded, as regarded 
the yarns, in removing the obstacle, and getting them received 
at five per cent., since which they have held their place among 
the imports to the extent of some 2500 piculs of 133 lbs., val- 
ued at £15,291. Among the curiosities of imports, I find duly 
entered two tigers ! upon which I fancy a larger profit was re- ' 
allied than <hi any other article in the tables. Worth about 
$100 in the Straits, they sold here to Japanese for porj^es of 
eiJiibition for three or four thousand* And in this, as m other 
things, the appetite appeared to grow by indigence, for the 
tigers led to an order for a brace of elephimts. But even here, 
as in all other novelties, there was an impediment in the first 
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instance to be got over on the part of the Japanese authorities, 
and the following story was in circulation : Whether they ob- 
jected because tigers were not in ' the tariff,' or on some other 
equally valid ground, certain it is they did object, and, as the 
importer was a Datoh subject, it became a matter of discussion 
with the Datdi Consul, who solved the difGioalty with great 
readiness. When the J^Minese Cnstoniphouse and tiie Oonsal 
seemed to have come to a dead-lock, the question arose, What 
was to be done with the artide? The Custom-house would 
not pass it, the ship could not take it back— What was to be 
done with the beautiful beast ? ' Oh, very well,' said the Con- 
sul, seeing it was time to make a last stroke for his country- 
man's merchandise ; ' since you say it is impossible to allow it 
to be entered and sold, there is nothing left but for the mer- 
chant to lose his money and let the beast out.' ' Let it loose 1' 
exchiiraed the officials, in various tones of horror and dismay ; 
' why, it will cat us all up !' ' Really, I don't know ; perhaps 
he is not very hungry ; but, in any case, I can not compel the ■ 
merchant to keep him.' It is superfluous to add that all inter- 
dict on his sale was soon removed, and, instead of making a 
meal of the Japanese, he serred as a feast to the eyes of thou- ' 
sands in the different dties at so many cash per head. The 
moral of which seems to be, that it is the nature of the Japan- 
ese offidals to object; bafrit does not answer to be too soon 
discouraged, when new imports have to be introduced into Ja- 
pan 1 

I am surprised glass is not more rapidly adopted by the J ap- 
anese. Perhaps one reason is, that tne paper, after all, besides 
. being less costly, does really keep out both heat and cold bet- 
ter than a thin sheet of glass. In the Tycoon's new palace, I 
am told, however, there has been a tolerably free use of glass 
for screens and windows. They have attained no small skill 
in manufacturing glass for themselves, in great variety of forms, 
though I am not aware whether they have attempted window- 
glass ; but lamp-chimneys, ground-glass shades, bottles cut and 
moulded, these they can manufacture at about English prices, 
and scarcely, if at all, inferior in material or workmanship. 

At the end of this third year that the ports had been opened, 
the foreign community consisted, at Kanagawa, of 



British •••••»••••••••••••• 55 

American 38 

Dutch 20 

neneh , 11 

Fortognese 2 

Tot«l 126 
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At Nagasaki the number was considerably less, thirty-nine if 
I remember rightybut the proportion of JJatch was, I believe, 
larger. 

The trade at Nagasaki, I have said, was much inferior to that 
of Kanagawa in value — rather a strong argument against the 
idea broached by a Dutch partisan of the Japanese policy for 
not enlarging the boundaries of foreign intercourse beyond 
Nagasaki, as offering all the Jollities that ooold be required 
for tmde, without any of the disMiTantages attending its ex- 
tendon, and the residenoe of foreigners at other ports. The 
total Yslne of imports in the year 1861 amonnted, according to 
the returns made np on the spot, to $669,261, and of exports, 
$1,000,317, or say £140,000 and £203,000 in round nmnbers, 
against £308,000 and £559,000 at Kanagawa, giving, of imports, 
a total of £448,000, and of exports, £762,000, or a little over 
twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling for the whole trade 
of Japan with foreign countries. 

This is not a very large result for the trade taken collective- 
ly, but Avhen it is remembered in what a state of- isolation the 
Japanese have lived, and how entirely the country has been 
from the most remote times sdf-sirfficing^ there is nothing dis- 
couraging in the result. Indeed, could the policy of the Gov- 
ernment be modified, and be made less restrictive and hostile 
to the extension of trade, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the country possesses resouroes, hitherto* undeveloped, which 
would supply an export trade of ten times the amount, and a& 
ford a market for a laree, if not an equivalent increase in the 
imports. In tea and silk alone there is every reason to believe 
thev could produce in two or three years, and afford to part . 
with, an enormous surplus. I fear we are yet distant, however, 
from the period when any great or fundamental change in the 
policy of the rulers of Japan can be anticipated with confidence ; 
and, in the mean time, whatever trade is developed will be 
only with constant efforts, both on the part of foreign mer- 
chants and their authorities on the spot, and despite of a sys- 
tem of obstruction expressly designed to prevent all rapid exten- 
sion, and only too well adapted to the end in view. We have 
undoubtedly the largest interest at stake in this trade ; yet, 
in proportion to the whole import and export trade of Great 
Britain, nqthing Japan is likely either to take or to give can 
be considered otherwise than trifling. One, or a half per cent^ 
on the whole of our export trade, is much too small a propor- 
tion to induce us lightly to incur unnecessary risks in preserv- 
ing, or to resort to any very costly or serious efforts to extend 
it. More than the half of what trade there is has fallen into 
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our hands ; we can not oom]dam, therefore^ of onr share, what- 
ever may be the valae of tbe whole, and I fear we must be 
content with this, as the only result attainable for the prea- 
ent. Not all the merchants, with all the Consuls and Ministers 
combined, can make any essential change in the system and 
action of the Japanese anthorities, high and low. This can 
only come with time, or political and social revolutions. 

I rode down from Yeddo to Yokohama after having dis- 
patched the JVIission to Europe, and some other business with 
the Ministers of Foreign Aftairs, and on my way had to pass 
one of the execution grounds, lying just off the Tocaido, by 
' the edge of the bay, a short distance from the capital. As I 
came up, three gory heads fresh severed from their trunks 
looked grimly down upon me from their unenviable elevation 
on a little platform at the top of a pole. Were these the heads 
of any of the assassms who p^etrated into the Legation on 
July 5 ? One stmck me as singularly like the ixSj man I 
dosely scanned as he lay wonnd^ on his back the roUowing 
morning. The face, and even the expression of Uie villamous- 
looking ruffian as he lay bound and a prisoner, eying me with 
a sullen look of baffled vengeance, were suddenly recalled to 
my mind. And, what is more remarkable, the same idea of 
resemblance struck one of my attaches without 6uv exchanging 
a word. The Ministers had informed me secretly that either 
two or three of these men were to have been executed that 
morning in their prison, the man I allude to among the num- 
ber. But I alone knew this. If they were the heads of my 
Avould-be assassins, however, the Government did not dare to 
state it on the placards beneath, for these, I ascertained, de- 
scribed them as liigliway robbers who had entered a temple 
and stolen property. As I pursued my way, I could not help 
mnsing on the strange state of nncertamty in which we were 
left as to the actual position of the Government in this conntry, 
and its relations witn its subiects and great feudatory princes, 
and how thorny the path of those who, in the midst of such 
imperfectly understood conditions, had the task of establishing 
commercial relations, and maintaining a good understanding 
with both rulers and p^ple* The wmd blew cold and keen 
right down from the snowy peak of Fusiyama, and the range 
of mountains below equally clad with a mantle of white, as we 
crossed the bleak causeway leading over the salt lagoons by 
which Yokohama is cut oft* from the main road. How admi- 
rably the situation had been chosen for isolation and espionage, 
for a system of control and surveillance, such as only Japanese 
could, I think, carry out to the same perfection I Not a soul 
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can enter the settlement of foreigners at Yokohama withont 
being noted, scrutinized, and passed by officials stationed at 
different points along this raised causeway. Not a bale of 
goods can enter or leave without license, and undergoing such 
inspection and taxation as may seem good to the Japanese so 
employed. How can trade take any healthy development un- 
der such a system and iu such a locality ? The foreign mer- 
chant, it is tme, had preferred it to the opposite side of the 
bay, iHiere audi utter isolation and miniite surreiUaiioe woidd 
bsvo bem more difficnlt, if not impossible^ Granted'thttt the 
ftdlitaes for loading and onloadmg ships may have been great* 
er on the Tokohama side, was it not possible to pay too dear * 
for these advantages ? The die was cast, however, and under 
an army of lynx-eyed Japanese officials-— hemmed in on all 
sides, the very merchants of native race tioketed and labeled 
" before they can obt^n permission to enter its water-girt lim- 
its (and under what conditions as to traffic who can say ?) — ^ 
the trade must licnceforth be carried on, so long as the policy 
of tlie rulers remains unchanged. If Yokohama is not anothet^. * • 
Decima, it is at least a very excellent imitation, and answers *^ 
nearly all the purposes except that of keeping the foreigner a 
close prisoner, and even that seemed about this time to have 
entered into their conception as a possible consummation, and 
worth at least an attempt. On the occasion of the marriage 
of the young Tycoon with a sister of the Mikado, the Govern- 
ment sent an earnest request to the Foreign EepresentativeB 
to prevent their oomitrymen going on to the main rcmd be- 
tween Eanagawa and the town beyond for two days, as it 
would be filled with the retinue of the princess retnraing to 
Hiaoo. But the third day they intimated the same impedi- 
ment existed, and bot^ the French Minister- and I demurred 
to this continued exigence. Although they paid us the com- 
plimcnt to ask our assent, it appeared they took their own 
measures to make the prohibition imperative by closing the 
gates which bar all ingress or egress across the raised cause- 
way already referred to, leading to the high road. The whole 
foreign community, therefore, were by this means made close 
prisoners, so far as any exit on that side was concerned. Out- 
raged by this high-handed proceeding in violation of express 
treaty stipulations, it was determined by my colleague and 
mysdf that a communication should be forthwith sei^t to the 
Qovemor b;^ each of ns, expreanng onr gozprise at the eonrae 
taken, and giving him notice that if the gates were not instant- 
ly thiown open, and all impediment to ute egress of onr comi- 
tfymen withdrawn, a party Of armed men firom the British and 
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French ships^f-war should be landed, to raze the gates to the 
ground. Before an officer from the Legation cooRL reach the 
spot, an express from the Governor had arrived, and the gates 
were thrown wide open. It was explained to have been a 
mistake on the part of the subordinate officiids at the port! 
Of conrse it was a mistake, when it was no longer prudent to 

Eersevere. It so happened, however, that the officer I sent 
card one of the officials at the post say to his comrade, 'Why 
don't you say we had orders from the Custom-house ?' When 
I spoke to the Ministers on tlic subject, pointing out that no 
stipulations of the Treaties had been more expressly and dis- 
tinctly framed than those which interdicted all attempts to in- 
close or shut in foreigners by gates or walls, they replied in- 
stantly, 'When you speak to us on this subject we have noth- 
ing to say. It was totally contrary to Treaty, and a most \m- 
pardonable and stupid mistake of the inferior officers, and we 
are ver^ sorry it ever happened.' It Is difficnlt to pursue a 
oomplamt in the face of such an admission} and I conld only 
say that I was satisfied, and felt assured it woidd never happen 
again* But who that has lived in Japan can doubt, if this nrst 
attempt had passed without notice, or less dedded protest, 
that it would nave formed a precedent inaugurating a system 
of locking every European up within the boundanes of tiie 
settlement ? 

On the other hand, and in the face of such determined resist- 
ance and dangerous encroachments on the liberties of foreign- 
ers, and their privileges under Treaty, the local press, begin- 
ning in Japan, and extending in widening circles to Shaiighae 
and Hongkong, teemed w^ith abuse and aspersions directed 
more particularly against myself, for ' appeasing and concilia- 
ting the Japanese by a course of pusillanimous concessions, to 
which, there was no limit apropos to a short set of regula- 
tions,* issued under the Queen's order in Council, for Japan, 
and under the rdterated instructions of Her Majesty's Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affidrs, *for the peace, order, and good 
government of British subjects within the dominions of the 
Tycoon.* How essential some rules were, makmg it a punish- 
able offense to commit certain acts of dangerous tendency, and 
caloolated to provoke collisions with the Japanese, fatal to the 
peace or security of the foreign communities, must be obvious 
wiiere British subjects of very promiscuous character might 
take up their residence, from the simple fact that no violation 
of Japanese laws could, jt>€r se^ constitute a punishable offense, 
without such regulations prohibiting it were in force. And, 
after all, the prolubitive clauses amounted only to five, pointing 
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to the most likely causes of danger, as shown by past experi- 
ence. These were, furious riding ; firing loaded arms in the 
setUement; taldng the wrong side of the road, which is often 
filled with large retinues and processions composed of Daimios 
and their followers, only too prone to ccmie in collision with 
ford^ers, if they could find a plausible ground of quarrel (as 
has since been most fiitally exemplified) ; sleeping in distant 
localities, where no adequate protection could be afforded, or 
knowledge of their habitat and conduct could exist; and, last- 
ly, shooting game, strictly prohibited to all natives within ten 
He of the T)T<^^^"'^ residence. These abominable ' restrictions 
on the liberty of the subject, really repugnant to the feelings 
of Englishmen,' which could have no other object than to 'oj)- 
press and lower them in the eyes of the natives,' nor better 
motive than *lo :i[>pease and conciliate the Japanese Govern- 
ment' by ' pusillanimous and unworthy concessions,' seemed to 
me at the time, I confess, so innocent and reasonable, that, with 
less experience of the spirit in which all official action is judged 
in these localities, and handled in the local newspapers, I thmk 
I should have been taken by surprise on learning the storm of 
Tilification and abuse of which they and their author had be- 
come the object. But against abuse which we feel is unde- 
served, and an evil we know to be inevitable, the most sensi- 
Uve become hardened by time. It was rather amusing, at this 
moment, to fall in with a memorial by the ' Citizens of tiie 
United States resident at Yokohama,' which by chance came 
nnder my notice in one of the San Francisco newspapers, dated 
some time in the past year. It was a memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States praying for the removal of their Res- 
ident Minister (whom 'they did not recognize as their Repre- 
sentative except nominally'), and the Consul of his nomination. 
I do not care to give circulation to all the grievances they set 
forth against their own functionaries, but I could not help 
smiling, as I threw down the paper, at the similarity of result 
with the dissimilarity of provocation. To believe the Ameri- 
can memonalists, neither tiidr Minister nor Consul had done 
any thin^ * dther directly or indirectly' to serve or help them 
or uphold thdr treaty rights. Some of mjr countrymen, hsd 
they oeen memorializing &e Queen, would evidently have based 
their grievances in a pernicious activity thwarting them, con- 
trolling their liberty as free-bom Britons, and interfering with 
their nght to construe treaties and pnrsae trade, <Mr any other 
object, as seemed best to themselves. 
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CHAPTER yyyiY, 

The Tear 1992, — Progress of Erents in Japsn. — Attempt on the Life of the 
Second Minister of Fewign Aft'airs.— Mj Departure for England.— Ar- 
rival of the Japanef?e Mission in Europe. — Results. — The Monetary Sys- 
tem of Japan and Questions of Currency. — Assassination of two of the 
Guards at the British Legation. — Attack on a Party of British Subjects oa 
the High Hoad, with Loss of Idfe.— Snnunarjr of the Tear, and Befleetioni 
OB the present Situation. 

The year 18C2, the third subsequent to the opening of the 
ports under treaty, instead of an assassination and a menace of 
a general massacre, with which each of the preceding years 
had begun, opened more propitiously, as I have related, with 
preparatioDs for the departure of a Diplomatic Mission from 
the Tycoon to the Courts of all the Sovereigns in Europe with 
whom he had entered into treaties— ^reat Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Russia, Prasqia, and Portuffal, six in all. 

The Mission dispatched, I only waited for my instructions 
in answer to the Tycoon's proposal respecting the delay in 
opening more ports, to take my own departure on sick leave, 
and follow as quickly as possible, in order to overtake the Jap- 
anese Envoys before they should leave England. The neces- 
sary arrangements in anticipation of their arrival before me 
would, I knew, be made, to secure the good em])loyment of 
their time in the examination of all the elements of our wealth 
and power — our manufactories, arsenals, and mines ; but it was 
very desirable that they should not suffer any long detention. 

Waiting for the mail, and anxiously counting the days and 
weeks before it could well be expected, taking into account the 
▼arioos causes of delay, and chances of a break-down in the 
chain of many links which connects Japan with Europe, the 
14th of Fehmary arrived, and no nuuL We had begun to 
seek consolation in the reflection that at least our new year 
was so far unstained with hlood, when, on the evening of that 
day, a message was received by the French Minister and my- 
self^ both temporarily resident at Yokohama, from the Gover- 
nor of the place, to inform ns that two Governors of Foreign 
Affairs had arrived express from Yeddo, intrusted with a com- 
munication of importance from the Gorogio. Evil news, we 
knew, they must bring; what was it? Monsieur de Belle- 
court happened to have been dining with me, so that we were 
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together at the moment when the message came, and vidnly 
speoalated npon what it might be. Was it to warn us of an- 
other gathering of Lonins, and a plot to attack the settlement ? 
or had any thing disastrous happened either to our American 
colleague in the capital, or any of the members of the Tycoon's 
Cabinet? 

"We were not far from the truth. About ten o'clock at night 
the Governors arrived and made their (j^mmunication, which 
was to inform us that a band of eight men had that morning 
attacked Ando Tsusimano Kami, the second of the Foreign 
Ministers, and the one supposed to be most &T0TabIe to the 
maintenaooe of foreign relations. It appears they had taken 
thdr measnres pretty mnch as they did when tbeKegent was 
attacked and Imled; only^ if possible, looldns to the smaller 
nnmber engaged, they had shown a more recess and despe- 
rate coniage, determining to kill, and willing to be killed, in 
the aooomplishment of their object. The Minister was in his 
norimon, and proceeding to the palace in the midst of an arm- 
ed retinue befitting his rank as a Daimio and a member of the 
Cabinet. The distance between his ofiicial residence and the 
palace is very short, and he had but to cross an open space or 
glacis to gain the bridge leading over the broad, deep moat 
which surrounds the Tycoon's castle. Short, however, as was 
the distance, and exposed to view, these desperadoes were 
nothing daunted; for, as the train approached the bridge, a 
shot was fired, wounding one of the officers by the side of the 
norimon. Ando Tsndmanoyit appears, instantly divined that 
he was to be attacked, and, throwing himself out of the nori- 
mon, drew his sword to dcdEend himself. It was well he lost 
no time, for already his jpeofde were being cut down by the 
desperate band of assassms. Hie next instant he received a 
sabre-cut across the face, and a spear*thmst in the side that 
had wellnigh proved fatal. As in the previous case of the Re- 
gent, the life-and-death struggle was brief as it was bloody. 
In a few seconds seven of the assailants lay stretched, wound- 
ed or dead, on the ground, and one only (tlie eighth) escaped. 
Among the wounded, however, were some who lived long 
enough to have confessions extracted from them as to their 
motives and associates. The Ministers told me one of the 
wounded had confessed that amoncj the assailants were some 
of those who had attacked the British Legation in July, and 
that it was partly from the same motives, andpartly to avenge 
the execution of three of their confederates. Was this the fact? 
If so, it would be a saffident answer to all those who amused 
themsdyeB and thdr readers in the local press of Ghina by pre- 
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tending to find a personal motive for the attack on the British 
Legation, founded upon some dislike to the individual Minis- 
ter. But if the policy it was ray duty to carry out was the 
cause of hostility, then it is clear that the Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs must have been thought to approve, and 
was held equally obnoxious and amenable to the wild jastice 
of these summary judges and executioners. 

We were long in a state of painful doubt whether the un- 
fortunate Minister had not, as in the Gotairo's case, been slain 
on the spot. The declarations of the officials could be taken 
as no certain evidence ; that, at least, we knew by what had 
passed when the Regent's head was on its way to Miaco. 
Popular rumor now, as then, rather favored the report of his 
death, and ndiher I nor my colleagues could regard such a 
possihilitv without pain and regret. We could only consider 
the attack upon him as another blow aimed at ourselves and a 
foreign policy based on the obligation of treaties* And, de- 
spite my frequent struggles for the better maintenance of tresr 
ty rights, entailing of necessity much official interchange of 
conflicting opinions and discussion of rival interests, my rela- 
tions personally with Ando Tsusimano Kami had always been 
of a friendly and courteous character. Moreover, I had the 
same conviction as his assailants, that he was, of all the Minis- 
ters we had discussed affairs with, the one best disposed to take 
a fair and a reasonable view of the exigencies inseparable from 
the treaties entered into, and the most willing, so far as his 
position would admit, to place the relations of Japan with For- 
eign Powers, if not on a perfectly satisfactory footing, at least 
on a friendly basis. The former, perhaps, he knew better than 
any one else, was €ov the pres«it not possible. *When sor- 
rows come, they come not single spies,' Shakspeare has said, 
and in no country does this rule seem to hold good more truly 
than in Japan. It was midnight before the conference was 
over ; and scarcely had the Governors taken their departure, 
and M. de Bellecouit wished me good-night, when there was 
an alarm of fire in the European settlement. It lasted several 
hours, and a large block of houses was destroyed. The dan- 
ger of its spreading over the whole settlement was at one time 
very great, and that which made the event more serious was 
the fact of some men, dressed like the Japanese police, having 
been discovered by Lieutenant Aplin, at the commencement, 
actively engaged in spreading the fire to an adjoining house. 

This troubled night over, the arrival of my dispatches again 
occupied ray thoughts. It was late in February before they 
reached me. Captain Craigie, in H. M. S. * liiugdove,' brought 
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the mail, wiUi orders to widt a week to bring me away, if I at 
ODoe imdenook to be on board within that time. As it was 
obviously impossible for me to do this widi the neoessity g( 
first retnmiDg to Teddo and there oarrving through to some 
d^lnite result difficult negotiations witn the Government of 
tiie Tycoon, I had no alternative but to let the * Kingdove' 
spread her wings without me, and return to Shangbae Ir the 
twenty-£>or hours peremptorily prescribed by the Admiral. 
The same mail brought orders to the only remaining ship of 
war, the *Charybdis,* to proceed to Vancouver's Island; and 
thus again, and at the least auspicious moment, the station was 
destined to be left for weeks and even months without a Brit- 
ish ship of war. After waiting in vain for some time for Ando 
Tsusimano's recovery, and partly in the hope also that, before 
I proceeded to Yeddo, a vessel of some kind would have been 
dispatched by the Admiral on the return of the 'Ringdove' 
without me, in conformity with the instructions from home not 
to leave the station withoat a ship of war^I finaDy bad no al- 
ternative but to proceed to Yeddo, and I accordingly rode np 
on March 4 with my escort. I had no ^^oard for the Legation 
of course, but Captain Fanoon, with bis usual courtesy, was 
good enough, at tne snggestion of my excellent colleague the 
French Minister, to send a small guard of his men — ^bine-jack- 
ets from fi.I.M.'s transport ship the ^ Dordogne'— to supply 
the place, as far as he might, of a guard of marines from one 
of our own ships. Fortunately, it seemed not to have entered 
into the plans of those from whom so many murderous attacks 
had come, to make any attempt at this time to remove me out 
of their path before I might make any farther arrangements 
with the Tycoon's Government. The next attack was re- 
served for my successor and II. M.'s Charg6 d' Affaires some 
months later, and when he least anticipated any danger. But 
considering that, less than a month before, tbey had fallen, 
sword in hand, upon one of the Ministers of Foreign Affiurs 
for his supposed leaning to foreigners, the position of H.M«r'8 
llGnister at Yeddo ooma hardly be considered a very secnre 
one. 

Ando Tsnsimano^thongh badly wonnded, snrvived, and my 
negotiations with his colleagues of the Council detained me in 
Y^do nearly three weeks. I saw Ando Tsusimano no more, 
however, to my regret. It was reported he was not sufficient- 
ly recovered to see me when my last interview with the Min- 
ister took place; and shortly after my departure, his retire- 
ment from the Cabinet was officially announced, on the ground 
of promotion to TimwUdsocmay J^o^— whatever that office 
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or grade may bo — his translation being accompanied by a 
change in the characters forming his signature. Thus not only 
his destination, but his name was changed. It is difficult to 
understand how there could be jjroynotion from the Cabinet 
Council of the Tycoon. Was this a change in the interest of 
Ando Tsusimano to secure his life from farther attempts, which 
nothing could avert if he remained Minister ? or was it a con- 
cession to the hostile party, which had declared their implaca- 
bility and determination to sever the link of oonneotion be- 
tween him and the Foreign Representatives? An honorable 
dismissal, with a desire topreserve his life^ seemed the most 
probable explanation, the Government of the Tycoon yielding 
to a pressure they were unable to resist. 

As to my negotiations, H. M.'8 Government'*' had instrncted 
me to make no concessions without equivalents, and to demand, 
in the first place, indemnity for Messrs. Oliphant and Morrison, 
the punishment of any of the assailants arrested, and, finally, a 
defensible site for the Legation. As I found them wholly un- 
prepared to concede any equivalents in return for the deferred 
opening of the ports, I declined entering into any engagements 
respecting them, and contented myself with obtaining the sat- 
isfaction I had been instructed to demand in reference to the 
attack. This done, I referred them to H.M.'s Government for 
any answer as to the ports, telling the President of the Coun- 
cil that it would be for the Tycoon's Govermnent to enter into 
negotiation bv their owti Representatives when they should 
arrive in London, and that I would charge myself witb the sftfe 
delivery <»f any fresh instructions they might denre to send; 
or, should they prefer it, I even offered to take charge of a con- 
fidential officer of their own, who, in addition to any written 
instructions, might convey^ verbally a fuller statement of their 
views and policy. I mentioned Moriyama, present at the time 
as interpreter, knowing him to be more conversant with all 
that had passed, whether in interviews or correspondence, with 
Foreign Representatives since Commodore Perry's first arrival, 
and, at the same time, more intelligent, and, as 1 inferred, more 
trusted than probably any other officer whom they could at 
once select and dispatch. At first this took them by surprise, 
and Koodgi, the President of the Council, in thanking me, ob- 
served they could scarcely spare one so constantly in requisi- 
tion as Moriyama, and so useful to them; but the Council 
would nevertheless take my proposition into serioui consider- 
ation. I confess to being somewhat surprised the next day, 
when Moriyama presented himself at the Legation, and with a 
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face which did not betoken any serious misgiving or feeling of 
regret at the lot which had fallen to him, he told me that the 
Gorogio determined on accepting my offer, and that he was to 
accompany me as the bearer of confiaential inetraotioiui to their 
-Misdon in* Europe. I could not bat be aenable of anch a mark 
of trust and coimdence as regarded myself on the part of the 
Oabinet. That they should oonunit to my keying cue of their 
own officers, who probably knew more of their secret counsels 
and policy than almost any other in the Tycoon's service, far 
away from 8{deS) and without any safeguard or impediment to 
the most nnreserved intercourse day by day during a voyage 
of two months, was indeed an innovation on all the established 
principles of Japanese policy and government. It either be- 
tokened intense anxiety in them to secure the main object — 
the deferred opcnini^ of the ports (and, seeing they failed with 
me, it miglit seem their last chance, and well worth some risk 
of indiscretion in their agent), or a degree of trust in his fidel- 
ity, as well as confidence in me that I would not take undue 
advantage of ray opportunity, or abuse their trust, for which I 
was scarcely prepared. I think it probable that all three mo- 
tives existed and may have influenced thdr decision. I may 
as well add, while on the subject, that Moriyama, and the seo- 
ond officer who wrat in the capacity of his attendsnt, but spoke 
no word of any European language, were in perfect readmess 
in five days; and from the hour of our departure until I hand- 
ed them over to the Mission in London, I never had a mo- 
ment's cause to regret having taken charge of them. They 
not only were most careful to give me no uunecessary trouble, 
and to conform scrupulously to the rules and regulations they 
found established in the steamers, but made friends for them- 
selves every where by their unobtrusive manners and gentle 
bearing. Moriyama, with several Dutch passengers, felt quite 
at home, speaking their language fluently ; and even with the 
English, he spoke and imderstood quite enough to obtain and 
give information. Nor do I think the Japanese Government 
will ever see cause to regret the trust they placed either in 
their own servant or Her Majesty's Kepresentative on this oc- 
casion. 

The time had come for my departure, which, indeed, bad 
been only too long delayed, if the Japanese Mission had to be 
overtaken before tiiey Im London. But, although I was ready, 
no ship had come to take me across to China. It was now the 
20th of March; the 'Charybdis,' the last British ship in the 
JTapaneae waters, had been gone just a month ; and the * Ring- 
dove,* going Btaraight back to the Admiral at Shanghae^ hi^ 
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left the week before the * Charybdis still, there was no sigii 
dt a British pendant. In this dilemma, my Dntch colleague, 
Mr. de Wit, and Captain Buijs, commanding H. N. M.'8 i^p the 
* Admiral van Hoopman,' kindly came to my rcsone, and were 
good enongh to offer me and my prot^g6s also a passage to 
Nagasaki, where, If no British ship of war had ariived, I might 
possibly find a merchant ship proceeding to Shanghae, and so 
make my way. We embarked on March 23, but baJQiing winds, 
too strong to allow the auxiliary steam power to make any 
headway, kept us eleven days at sea — so long, indeed, as to 
make it scarcely possible that I should save the mail leaving 
Shanghae on the 7th. My ill fortune seemed, however, to have 
exhausted itself, and I found a gunboat in harbor on her way 
up to Yeddo, detained by the sickness of the commander, who 
had an attack of smallpox. As he was in quarters on shore, 
I found no difficulty in obtaining the vessel to run across with 
me, and in fifty-six hours I was steamhig up the Hwangpo. 
Even then I had the narrowest escape of missing the mail, and 
being detained a whde fortnight, for the regular maO steamer 
had passed us at the month of the river without bdng recog- 
nized. Fortunately, a second steamer was on the berth, hav- 
ing been detained twenty-four hours by the Admiral for his 
dispatches, by which I was enabled to proceed on my way. 

Amid all the reserve and seli^possesnon, natural and ac- 
quired, of the Japanese, the surprise of Moriyama and his friend 
at all they saw, mingled with intelligent observation, could not 
be concealed on our journey homeward. As we came to each 
colony — first Hongkong, then Singapore, Penang, Point de 
Galle, Aden, and IMalta in succession, I pointed out that these 
were so many links in a chain of colonies w ith which we gir- 
dled the globe. When we came to Malta, I took them to see 
Sir Gaspard le Marchant, the Governor, and he was good 
enough to send an officer over the fortifications with them. 
On their return, I asked thera what they thought of the place. 
They had evidently been impressed with its strength ; and on 
my casually remarking that it was but a small island, and of no 
importance as a colony, Morivama rcgomed, with more empha- 
m than was nsnid to him, ^Ah! a small place to you,^ lo us* 
— Cleaving his phrase unfinished. 

On my arrival in England, the Japanese Envoys were very 
eager to give instant effect to the instructions Moriyama had 
brought them. It is only necessary here to remark that the 
delay of five years in opening the new ports, and the city of 
Yeddo, the object of so much effort and anxiety on the part 
of the Japanese GoYemmenty was conceded conditionally, that 
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ceitaiii spedfio grievaooes dioQld be remoyed, and greater ae- 
ooiity to life, aa well as increased facilities for commerce attbe 
poits actually open, should be ^eeUvdy enfayed. There was, 
indeed, but one of two alternatives. We must either grant 
the delay which the Japanese Government declared to be ea- 
aential for their own security no less than ours, and thus give 
them the means of making head ag^ainst hostile factions and in- 
ternal difficulties, trusting that in the interval they would keep 
faith, and employ the time in preparing the way, as they prom- 
ised, for the fulfilment of all the stipulations of the Treaty, or 
refuse, and be prepared to enforce execution at the period fixed 
by Treaty — that is, at the end of the year ; and this, whatever 
might be the circumstances of the country or our own conven- 
ience. By adopting the first, making the concession distinctly/ 
conditional on a tangible and manifest improTement in certain 
specifically ennmeratod directions, one of two things must fol- 
low: either we and all foreigners must gain snch adTantaffea 
in secarity and fiidJities for trade as woold be &r more y2n- 
able than any extension of points of contact with perpetual 
danger, obstractions to trade, and threatening of civil war, or, 
failing these, we retained the right of withdrawing the conces- 
sion, and insisting upon the due fulfillment of all the stipnlft- 
tions at the time and in the way that might be deemed most 
expedient and suitable to ourselves. There seemed, by such 
an arrangement, much to gain and little to lose. Of course, it 
was quite possible the Japanese Government, under the dicta- 
tion of the hostile Dainiios, might act in bad faith, and, instead 
of clearing obstacles and preparing the way for a better order 
of things, turn the time to a totally different account. But as- 
suming this, in what worse position should we be, having the 
right distinctly reserved, on failure of engagement, to cancel 
the concession at any time, and take action precisely as if it 
had never been made r Whereas, on the other hand, we should 
have the advantage of demonstrating to the world that we had 
been willing to tmst them, and of satisfying onrselves at the 
same time Aat, having granted largely and without diminntion 
what they asked as essential to their progress and stability, 
nothing more could be hoped from effort in that direction. If 
called upon to assert our rights, it would only be when driven 
to it by this second and continued failure on their part to keep 
faith. We should have nothing to reproach ourselves with, 
for we should have done all the Japanese Government had 
themselves asked as needful to their stability and success. Un- 
der such circumstances, not only the whole country would prob- 
ably be with any Government that might take measures for ex- 

i 
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actmg a better observ^ance of treaties, bat the other Treaty 
Powers might be disposed, upon this eiddeDce, to join Great 
Britain in a more perfect accord than could well be hoped for, 
prior to any such effort and experience of its futility. 

On the other side, there was reason to believe that, had Her 
Majesty's Government resolved to insist upon the opening of 
the ports at the time fixed by Trccity, and peremptorily refused 
to listen to the representations of the Tycoon's Government, 
we might have had to undertake the task of enforcing the con- 
dition alone, or nearly so. The United States of America had 
already consented to the postponement, when their Resident 
Minister ne&;otiated an indemnity of $10,000 for the murder 
of Mr. Heidskin, their Secretary of Legation, as a provision for 
a widowed motber — at least so I was informed by^tbe Japan- 
ese Ministers; and I have no reason to doubt that assnranoea 
to that effect had been given. Russia had no commerce — seeks 
none in Japan, keeps no Dinlomatio Agent at Yeddo, and prob- 
ably has no wish or care tor more ports to be opened. Hol- 
land, bound by peculiar antecedents and old relations with Ja- 
pan, would not have been very likely to take a decidedly hos- 
tile course. There remained, then, France, with whom alone 
any probali|jj|f of accord ol* alliance for such objects could have 
been contemplated, and even there the material interests at 
stake were small, and, as has been already pointed out, certain 
elements of dissidence in ulterior objects and lines of action are 
not wanting to weaken any united action, with whatever good 
faith both parties may enter upon such a course. Taking all 
these considerations into account, there could be little question 
that the best and wisest course was to give the Government 
of the Tycoon the benefit of any doubt as to their ability and 
willingness to repress all hostile action and keep better faith, 
before proceeding to extremities inTolving expense or chances 
of war. It may, mdeed, be allegedthat the Ti^aty Powers had 
only to be resolute, and insist upon the opening of the ports to 
succeed, and strike discouragement into the hearts of all now 
rairing pretexts for delay and non-fuIfiUment. But nothing is 
easier than to make such assertions, and one condition of such 
a course could not be overlooked, namely, that it neither ad- 
^ mitted of retreat nor delay. Either the ports must have been 
opened in that case at the day fixed, whatever the risk, real or 
supposed, to the existing order of things in Japan, or action 
prompt and decisive must liave been taken to enforce execu- 
tion. No one could be certain, no Foreign Representative as- 
suredly, that a determined front (even in the supposition of a 
common accord, to all appearance unattainable) would or could 
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secure the deared end withoat internal cooviilBioB and a re- 
sort to menace or coercion from without. And was the Gov- 
ernment or Foreign Power willing to accej»t the alternative?* 

The wisest course was no doubt taken by the Foreign Pow- 
ers, with more or less of concert and identity of action. If, in 
point of time, the United States had taken precedence, the cir- 
cumstances were such as, no doubt, favored a double arrange- 
ment at one and the same time, very much in accordance with 
the general course of American policy in the far East. The 
Resident Minister had to obtain indemnity for his murdered 
Secretary, after a year had passed over, without any action 
taken ; aiid the Japanese Gk>veniineiit had a ooncessiofi on thdr 
side to ask. By being the first to concede the postponement, 
two objects' wonld be gained. The Americans wonld act in- 
dependent of oti^er Treaty Powers in a sense &Torable to the 
wishes and prejudices of the Japanese Grovernment; and the 
more hesitation other Powers might show in following a simi- 
lar course, the more would the Japanese be likely to appreciate 
the initiative in the American Government. And, on tlie oth- 
er hand, if ultimately the remaining Powers, any or all of them, 
should refuse, the ' most favored nation clause' secured the 
United States from any possible. pi'ejudicc, wliiJ^^heir previ- 
ous action would save them by anticipation fror^uie cost and 
damage of participation in any coercive measures. 

If I were asked whether I felt sanguine that the concession 
ultimately made by Her Majesty's Government and other 
Treaty Powers would ever realize the hopes professedly enter- 
tained by the Japanese Ministers, or secure to foreigners the 
advantages promisedyl shonld be very much disposed to an^ 
swer in a trans-Atlantic fashion by another question : Who is 
ever sanguine of results contingent on Asiatic good fidth ? Or 
who that has ever passed years in constant intercourse with 
Asiatics, rulers or subjects, feels any implicit trust either in the 
most solemn engagements they may enter into, or the reliabil- 
ity of their judgment, even when most honesty as to the prob- 
able result of political measures and the action of chiefs and 
armed retainers in a given order of circumstances ? 

* While this dieel is goin^ through the press, a China paper has reached 

me containing an oracular leader on Japanese affairs, hy a writer who it is 
to be presumed has never seen Japan, in which we are confidently told, * It 
was a mistaken policy to assent to a postponement of the opcninpr of Miaco 
(Osaoo it shonld be— bnt that is a trifle) to foreign commerce. The West- 
em Powers have been fairly otitmanocuvred by the Japanese diplomatists.* 
What a pity it is that none of these very clever and able commentators on 
public affairs can ever have an opportunity of trying thoir hand in settling 
the dei^biles of nations, always provided that it wM be at their own risk 
and peri], and not at the expense of othera. 
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So the Mission ended its course in Europe, visiting all tbe 
Courts of the Sovereigns with whom they had treaties, failing 
in all subordinate objects, but succeeding in the one and great 
end of their diplomacy — a conceded delay in opening the Ports; 
for notwitiistaoding thisy which was oonditional in our case^ 
and, I believe, that of France, was indefinite as to limit of time 
in the case of Holland, etc^ yet such Tariations in the terms in 
nothing affected the identity of result. Although this was a 
main ^ject of the Mission to Europe, the Envoys had other 
instmctions and hopes as to objects which £aropean Govcm-'i 
ments would consider either secondary or utterly frivolous. 
And I confess, when I saw what these were, and how eagerly 
and pertinaciously they sought to engage Her Majesty's Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs in their consideration, after 
the primary end was gained, I could not help feeling how 
doubtful must be the result of any concession Foreign Powers 
might make. The list of their grievances and the restrictions 
they wanted to be imposed on foreigners were so thoroiip^lily 
expressive of the very spirit of reaction and a retrograde poli- 
cy of isolation, that, although they did not actually propose 
among the number the restriction of foreign trade to Nagasaki 
with an enlarged Decima (as it had been reported they con- 
templated), it was difficnlt to believe that snch a desire did 
not lie at the bottom of their hearts. Nothing probably but a 
conviction of the utter hopelessness of such a proposition had 
prevented the Government of the Tycoon from Indnding this 
too among the exigencies of their political position I There 
were nine <tf these demands, of which it may be truly said that) 
with the exception of the Currency, which stands first, and an- 
other of mere custom-house detail, there is not one that a rea- 
sonable government desiring to carry out the stipulations of 
existing treaties in good faith could well have proposed. Most 
of them had been frequently discussed in Yeddo between the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs and myself, as with the other For- 
eign Representatives, and therefore they were perfectly aware, 
in giving instructions to press them on the Governments in 
Europe, that they were going counter to the opinion of tho 
Ministers accredited to the Tycoon from the different Courts. 

The following is the list : 

1. Currency. — Proposed alterations— on which there is roach yet to be 
said. 

2. Prohibition of the export of manufcuAured copper. — Copper in bar hav- 
ing virtually been prohibited by the Japanese Government refusing to adl to 
foreigners, or to permit their subjects to do so. 

8. Prohibition to Japanese to feafe Japan If fiweign vessels.— This at the 
veiv time tbat thegr wera sending a nameroiis missioii to Bnrqpey and fit- 

P2 
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ting oat Earopean-built vesaels to trade with China and other £oreiga ooan- 
tries. 

4. Prohiliitkm to inen4>f-war to practice balLfiriog in harbor.— They had 
ahreadj been told of the willingness of the Bepresentatiyes to enter into any 

arrangements analogous to those prevailing in like circumstances in Europe, 
but they wished to insist the ships should always go out to sea, out of gun- 
shot of the coast, on a plea of danger to their subjects, though no case in- 
joiy had ever occurred. 

5. Foreign cavalry escort not to be kept in Japan. — In the face of their 
own notorious inabilitj to protect the life of a iforeign Minister in their 
rtreets or high roads. 

6. No exempcioo from duty of the private efibcts of fordgn offleiali red- 
dent in Japan. — Some question of abuse had arisen as regarded stores im^ 
ported under this head, but really for sale ; and as to the privilepcs of mer- 
chant-consuls, in which, no doubt, there might be sometbiog requiring alter- 

" ation. 

7. Prohibition to bnry the dead any where but at the consular ports.— -A 
question liad arisen on the death of an officer on board one of Her Majesty's 
ships in the inland sea, who was buried in an uninhabited spot. They had 
even induced Admiral Hope, when at Yeddo, to consent to its disinterment 
and Femoral to Nagasaki ; and not on any religious, but a purely political 
ground — the absence of any right to land elsewhere tfuuL the open ports. 

8. Claim to exercise the right of examining Japanese servants before pass- 
ing into foreign employment, — ^In other words, the right to prevent any Jap- 
anese serving foreigners without a permissive license, in the teeth of an ex- 
press etiolation to the contrary in all the treaties. Tliis violation of a very 
important treaty-right has always been persevered in under pica of a protect- 
ive measure, but, there is no doubt, with a view to perfect a system of control 
and surveillance utterly incompatible with any sense of liberty or freedom of 
actioiL One conseqoence is, that none hot the lowest class OTooolies can be 
obtained fat the honsehold work of foreigners, and with no better guarantee, 
as experience has proved, for their honesty, soberness, or absence of treach- 
erous intent, than if they were picked up promiscuously by foreigners them- 
selves in the highways. 

9. Limitation of the foreign settiements or quarters at all the consular 
ports. — In a word, isolation and means of cft'ective surveillance, as effective 
as ever established at Dccima. This is what tliey have persistently aimed 
at from the iirst hour, and they have as invariably met with a determined 
opposition on mv own part, and that of some, if not all, of the other Repre- 
sentatives at Yeddo. 

This is not an encouraging list to contemplate. There is too 
clearly one unvarying tendency toward the isolation of thefor> 
eigncr, and the seclusion of the nation from all intercourse save 
with the salaried ofiicials of the Government, and a few of the 
lowest classes. There is but one stereotyped idea in their brains 
as to foreigners. We are a cross between barbarians and wild 
beasts, ferocious and dangerous if let loose, only safe and tract- • 
able when securely caged, watched, and in the hands of re- 
sponsible keepers. Their one idea of a port for foreign trade, 
if such must be, and a foreign settlement, is Decima ; and so 
far as in them lies, they strive that no other shall exist. They 
have labored incessantly and inde&tigably to convert every 
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other port ioto a fiio-Bimile on that mnch admired model, and, 
jpjerfM ei n^fbta^ to cage up and imprison in Yeddo the For- 
eign Representatives, as the most dangerous of all the wild 
beast^^ so long as their presence must be tolerated under any 
conditions. He who least likes the regime, or is most diflBcim 
to confine within the prescribed limits, will always be the first 
marked out to be removed, as Japanese Samonrai best know 
how. 

The currency comes tincler a very different category, and as 
upon the satisfactory settlement of the questions which have 
arisen must greatly depend all our future commercial, if not our 
political, relations with the country, the whole subject has re- 
ceived the most careful consideration. The monetary system 
of the Japanese, conducted on restrictive principles, and adapt- 
ed only to their own use when they had no foreign trade or 
^eatieSyhad been shaken to the centre by the American treaty 
of 1868, negotiated by Mr. Harris, and subsequently copied by 
all the other negotiators. On matters of trade and currency, 
the Japanese could not apparently be so fiurly charged with 
Ignorance of European practice as of having simply, in tibeir 
intercourse with tne Dutch, sought information to suit their 
own wants. They had — far in advance of their neighbom the 
Chinese — ^both a gold and silver currency from the year 708, 
the first money coined, Kcempfer tells us, being under the reign 
of a female Mikado, Teutsy, the daugMer of the preceding Em- 
peror or Mikado, to whom she succeeded by hereditary right. 
And this although gold was not discovered in Japan until half 
a century later, and was previously imported from China. On 
the first renewal of foreign relations by Commodore Perry's 
negotiations, their coins were found on assay, in London, to be 
well fabricated, and to possess much greater uniformity than 
is usually to be found in other Eastern countries. 

I do not think, therefore, that when the first discussions took 
plaoe between the Americans on the currency, that the charges 
of iffnorance and perversity freely brought against them in Mr. 
lEBldreth'a account of the negotiations were altogether de- 
served.* Indeed, the conclusion to which anv w^-informed 
mind would naturally come, upon careful consideration of the 
&ets and statements on both sides, would be, that the Japan- 
ese had the best of the argument, and showed a tolerably cor- 
rect appreciation of the real question at issue, which was one 
of vital importance to them in their future relations with Eu- 
rope. It had been well, perhaps, for them and for us, if the 

* ' Jnpnn ns it Was nnd W by Biduurd HiUietli, author cf the *WMUUf 
of the United States,' etc., 1866, ^ 
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resolution they came to on tliis occasion had been -firmly ad* 
hercd to, when four years later Mr. Harris was negotiating a 
new treaty. 

The question was no other tlian this, upon what principlo 
of exchange should American coins be received in payment for 
goods and supplies? As regarded their relative value with 
Japanese coins, and the condition of their currency at that 
particular period, one fact appears to have been known to both 

Eardes, namely, that nlver coins were overvalued in relation 
oth to the gold and copper money. When an aideavor was 
madoi there&re, b^ the Representative of the United States 
to obtain a recognition of the Meaican dollar as of equal nomi^ 
nal value with the silver coin of Japan, the Japanese Commis- 
sioners insisted that theFor^gn com was bat Dullion to them, ' 
while the American Finance Ck^mmissioners, nominated by Gomr 
modore Perry from among his pursers to discuss the question, 
contended the effect of this would be to put their silver dollar, 
so far as payments in Japan w^cre concerned, on a level with 
the silver itziboo, which weighed only one third as much. But 
if the relative value of their silver and gold coins was (as we 
know it to have been) in that proportion, the Japanese were 
perfectly justified in objecting to the dollar being circulated 
with equivalent weights of itziboos. No inquiiy appears to 
have been made regarding the relation which the silver coins 
of Japan bore to their gold and copper, yet this was essential 
to any equitable arrangement, and lay at the root of the whole 
matter in onestion. 

By careml assay at the British Mint, it was snbseqnentl j 
fonnd that silver coins in the currency of Japan bore the rela- 
tion of hardly five to one with the gold, and were overvahied, 
therefore, to the extent of two thirds above the average pro- 
portion (viz., fifteen and a half to one), which silver bullion 
Dears to |^d in the general market of the world* 

So, again, in reference to the copper, the silver itziboo, not 
quite one third the weight of a dollar, was worth in Japan 
1500 good copper cash, whereas in China the Mexican dollar, 
containing three times as much silver, had long ceased to bo 
worth more than 1200, and often was rated at less. 

Here, then, clearly it is established that the silver money of 
Japan consisted, as the Government alleged, of token coins, 
greatly overrated in reference to their contents of precious 
metal, and representing in exchanges a wholly disproportion- 
ate value in tne two extremes of gold and copper corns. In 
round nimibmy the sOver coin was overrated in the proportioa 
of two thirds hioth as regarded the gold and copper cnrrency. 
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Probably what gi'catly tended to obscure this view and con- 
fuse Uie quBBtion with the Ameiioan Oonunissioners was some 
fallacy confounding valae and prices, a common sooroe 
of perplexity in discnssioDS on carrenoy. There is no possi- 
bility of denying the greatly overrated value of the silver ita- 
boo in reference to both gold and copper coin. But there is 
still this other perplexing fact, no doubt present to the minds 
of the Americans, as it has been forced upon the attention of 
all the Diplomatic Agents since resident at Yeddo under later 
treaties, that although the dollar's weight in itziboos would 
purchase, or be exchangeable for, three times the qauntity of 
copper cash, or of gold, that it could procure in China, such 
increased amount of cash or gold would not purchase more 
goods or unskilled labor ia the markets, of Japan than a third 
of the nnmbOT of cash or quantity of gold would command in 
China. How was this to be acconuted for? On this aspect 
it seemed no less dear that the stiver token or coin did not 
represent more value than properly belonged to it in reference 
to its purchase pomoer in the markets of labor and common or- 
tielee of consumption^ the best of all tests of value, if not ^e 
most unvarying throaghout the world. Thus a coolie for com- 
mon labor comd be hired by the day in China for 150 to 200 
cash, say from -J-th to -|^th of a dollar. The same labor could 
only be obtained in Japan for exactly three times the amount 
of cash, for 450 cash to 600, say -^d of an itziboo, or from ^th to 
•Jth of a dollar. Or, in other words, in each country, taking 
the price of the lowest labor, one dollar in China, or 1200 cash, 
would buy the services of from six to eight men per diem, and 
in Japan the same labor could be only got for some 4800 cash, 
or for three itziboos, equal in weight to one dollar. So of 
thmgs in general : and accordingly, when the Japanese carried 
their point with Commodore Perry, and had it not only ruled 
that ine rate of exchange, but the prices of every supply, should 
be fixed by themselves, they made the fleet of the negotiator 
pay $28 a ton for native coal, though the range of i>rices at 
Nagasaki has been for several years smoe the last treaties from 
$6 to $8 per ton, and we may be sure they are not sold at a 
loss. 

There is something in this that may well have perplexed the 

American negotiators, as it has proved a cause of embarrass- 
ment to all who have had to enter on this discussion. One 
thing alone seems perfectly clear. If the silver itziboo, under 
such circumstances, without other and corresponding changes, 
is to be taken in exchange for dollars as a token worth two 
thirds more than the weight, or intrinsic value of the precious 
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metal it oontidiis, Japan will be by far tbo deareet ooontry in 
the world, so exceptionally dear as to put all foreign raerchaots 
out of its markets, unless they can barter their goods for equiv- 
alent values in Japanese produce. At least this would seem 
to be the natural and legitimate result, unless it can be safely 
concluded that the Japanese rulers, with their peculiar and 
only imperfectly comprehended system of Government, and 
mysterious power over the transactions of every subject in the 
realm, may have hitherto brought this to bear in some manner 
unknown to us, to compensate for what they regarded as a 
robbery, and to counteract the forced circulation of the dollar 
against the itziboo, weight for weight, by affixing to aU labor 
and goods supplied to /ordgnen a purely fiictitioas prioe. I 
bc^eve they possess sndi a power. I know that the^ have 
cognusanoe or eveiy mercbaint who gains access to a fordgner ; 
that they examine, tax, and, I beUeMj fix the prices of every 
article sold^ the officials reserving such portion as may seem to 
them good or fitting in view of the price obtained. Perhaps, 
even in saeh a view, the best remedy would be found in aban- 
doning on oar side anjr thing false or not justly tenable in the 
monetary clause of existing treaties — article X. in our own. 

One error begets another — one false step is the parent of 
many. If Foreign Powers in the Treaties of 1858 have been 
mistaken in imposing upon the Japanese an engagement for 
the exchange and circulation of foreign coins which is anoma- 
lous as regards international principles of intercourse between 
European Powers, and in its essence erroneous and vicious, 
the sooner it is departed from the better, even at some risk of 
monetary derangement and great embarrassment to commerce 
in those regions. As it now exists it can not continue ; nor, 
indeed, is it desirable, in view of our own interests, that it 
should ; for I believe the two greatest and most generally per- 
vadinff causes of hostility are to be traced to the feudal dement, 
and l£e monetary perturbation reacting especially upon the 
military retainers and official classes, and givmg them an addi- 
tional and special motive of hostility. They believe the whole 
nation has suffered wrong and injury by Mr, Harris's original 
clause in the American Treaty, stipulating that American coin 
(and therefore, in the sequel, all foreign coins, more especially 
the Mexican dollar) should pass current for the corresponding 
weight in Japanese coin of the same description. 

I am not aware what motives may have led Mr. Harris to 
propose, and it is still less easy to conceive what possible in- 
ducement the Japanese could have had for yielding consent to 
a proposition which they had four years belbre resolutely and 
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consistently refused to aooede to when proposed by Commo- 
dore Perry. No inquiry appears to have been made as to the 
effects of the well-known relation which the nlver Coma of J»> 

pan bore to their gold and copper coins on nominal prices. 
The neglect to ascertain this point, and to provide for it, has 
no doubt been productive of much evil. It has tended more 
than any one circumstance since foreign relations began to vi- 
tiate the position of foreigners, and hold them up to popular 
odium as despoilers and impoverishers of the land — a charac- 
ter only too well justified in appearance by the rise of prices 
and depreciated value of their silver. Necessary consequences, 
in some degree, of a sudden development of trade in a country 
lon^ isolatea, and a carrency only adjusted, like their supplies, 
to &eir own wants ; but nndonbtedly the pressure and pertm> 
bation must have been greatly increased by this radical yioe 
in the first arrangements. 

Whether the Japanese negotiators were dear-sighted enough 
or sufficiently well-informed to duly estimate and foresee the * 
exact influence and d^pree of perturbation such an engage- 
ment as the clause in question involved, may be questioned. 
Seeing, however, that four years before the whole subject had 
been maturely considered and discussed, and that the Japanese 
Commissioners had said that ' the Mexican dollar was but bul- 
lion to them,' and thus 'hit with precision the point at issue,' 
as has been well observed by an impartial authority in financial 
matters in this country, I can not but conclude that they did 
not enter into the engagement blindfolded, or fall into a trap, 
as by some has been supposed. I am still farther confirmed 
in this conclusion by the fact that when the first correspond- 
ence on tMs subject took place after the opening of the ports 
between the Japanese Government and the Fordgn Kepre- 
sentatives, the Ministers of Fordgn Afihirs wrote to me in the 
fi»llowing terms: * As we mentioned in our former letter, it is 
merelv stipulated in the Treaty that coins of the same weight 
and the same sort shall be exchanged, and not that no new 
coins should be issued withont a previous notification ; there^ 
fore we supposed that no objection would be raised to our is- 
suing a new coin. And for that very reason we did not allude 
to it when the Treaty was concluded? 

It must be abundantly evident, therefore, that, whatever be 
the true history of the negotiation which took place with Mr. 
Harris, or the motives by which the American negotiator was 
induced to impose so unprecedented or anomalous an engage- 
ment, and the Japanese to accede to it, the latter signed under 
a mental reservation to alter theic silver currency in the way 
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they subsequently attempted by reducing it as much as they 
deemed it overrated — that is, two thirds, issuing a coinage of 
heUfitsiboaSy two of which should contain the same weight of 
silver as thtie of the then cnrrent Usnboos, That Mr. Barns 
had not contemplated this as one of the contracting parties is 
to be inferred by his joining the other Fordgn Representatives 
in resbting the change, at all events until fiirther discussion 
and a reference to oor respective Governments should give 
time to clear the question of all doubt and obscurity. 

In point of fact, although there was a certain craftiness in 
the silent mode in which they prepared a totally new coinage 
on the opening of the ports, acting, as they thought, within 
the letter of the Treaty, and in the exercise of their sovereii^n 
right to regulate their own currency as they themselves miglit 
deem best, there was great clumsiness also ; for, while they 
had this clear and indefeasible ground to stand upon, they vi- 
tiated all right in the matter by making a coin too palpably 
designed only for foreign trade and dealings w^ith foreigners, 
while they lefl the coin current when the treaties were signed 
still in circulation as silver tokens for the natives. With thdr 
unlimited power in tiie country, it was quite clear they could 
thus maintain a special and restrictive currency for foreign 
trade only, and compel the Japanese dealers to bring back to 
the Mint the new and weighty silver coins to exchange for the 
silver tokens. 

This involved a dear infraction of Treaty, since coins issued 
for a restrictive pui^ose could not properly be classed with 
Japanese coins ; British and all other merchants would have 
had the right to avail themselves of the coins in general use. 
This was the ground taken by H. M.'s Representative and liis 
colleagues in remonstrating against the proceeding, and the 
matter has been in abeyance ever since. 

At the end of the first year, during which, according to Trea- 
ty, they were bound to exchange dollars for itziboos, weight 
for weight, in order, as the Article expressly states, tliat tlie 
Japanese might become familiarized with the value of foreign 
corns, it became necessary to consider whether any, and what 
steps could be taken by the Foreign Representatives to secure 
the ends apparently contemplated by the contracting parties 
to tiie Treaties, in regard to the free exchange at par of for- 
eign coins with those of Japan. The Treaties stipulate that 
^idl foreign coin shall be cnrrent in Jajjan, and shall pass for 
its corresponding weight in Japanese com of the same aescrip- 
tion ;' and farther, that * British (foreign) and Japanese suD- 
jects may freely use foreign or Japanese coin in making pay* 
ments to each other/ 
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The equity of this mDgnkr engagement the Bepresentatives 
of Foreign Powers were not called upon to disonss ; ^at was 
a question for their respective governments. But the practi- 
cability of interposing in any way calculated to insure its exe- 
ention according to the terms of the Treaty was necessarOy a 
subject for their consideration. 

As H. M.'s Consul subsequently stated to a public meeting 
of the merchants at Yokohama,* while there was ' no dispute 
about the obligation of this government (the Japanese) to do 
all that is in its power to give effect to this clause, there is a 
question, and a difficult one, as to how far it is in the power of 
this or any other government to force a foreign coinage into 
general circulation, and at a fixed rate or valuation. The Jap- 
anese Government says it can not ; and even in the case of a 
single coin, the dollar, that it has already, as a government, 
done all it can do, and fiiiled ; that it has issued an edict 
throughout the empire making all foreign corns le^ tenders, 
weight for weight ; that it has even attempted, with the con- 
currence of the Foreign Representatives, to secure the drciiUip 
tion of the dollar ^at something less than weight for wdght, 
in view of the fiunlity of exchange), and stamped a certain 
nnmher with a government stamp of three itziboos, but stiU 
they only find circulation at the ports, and that varying at a 
depreciated rate of two, or two and a half itziboos, while m the 
interior there is reason to believe they have no currency. 

* Is there any remedy for this ? 

'That is the question for consideration. Because it is to bo 
remembered that no treaty can be invoked to effect an impos- 
sibility. Many may believe that the Japanese Government 
are not acting with good faith in the matter, but are them- 
selves the chief impediment to the free circulation of the dollar 
at its full value, and that in any case they have the power, if 
they had the will, to secure their currency both at the open 
ports and elsewhere. But it must be remembered, on the oth- 
er hand, that the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of forcing 
a fordgn coinage on a people is of universal experience, how- 
ever despotic or absolute the government* In China, where 
they have no coinage to disphm, where a coinase of any kind 
is a desideratum, and where dollars of Spam and of American 
States, all of the same (or neai'ly the same) intrinsic value^ 
have for the last twenty years been in circulation at five ports 
on the coast, with the government of the country passive in 
the matter, having no obvious interest one way or the other, 
this free circulation throughout the country is as far as ever 
• See MinateB of a PoUio Meeting, Appendix 
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from being attained. Even in the case of those districts where 
our large dealings in tea and silk have, so to say, forced for- 
eign specie into circulation, the result was not the general cir- 
culation of all dollars bearing a pretty equal value, but an un- 
meaning preference for the only one of those that was obso- 
lete and could not be reproduced, the Carolus dollar, to which 
obsolete coin an entirely fictitious value was attached by the 
Chinese, continually increasing until they were at last used up, 
and not to be had at all, to the depreciation of all other dollars 
some thirty or forty per cent. The circulation of a Western 
coinage in an Basteni oonntry must Uien be admitted to pre> 
Bent great difficulties, and some that may be quite insnnnomit- 
able, even where there is no active influence of a government 
to prevent its. cnnmcy, or no want of good faith to help. On 
the other hand, although it is to some extent an evil to me for- 
eign merchant not to be able to circulate the coinage of his own 
country and buy produce with it, weight for weight against 
native coins, the committee have rightly shown it is not so 
great an evil as has been often represented ; nor is it altogeth- 
er immixed with good. If it tends to restrict the export trade 
of Japanese produce, it certainly no less serves to increase or 
develop a trade in imports. And, again, whether the dollar be 
nominally rated by the Japanese at two and a half itziboos or 
at two, it does not follow that more dollars must be paid for a 
chest of tea or a bale of silk than if they were rated at three 
or more, because it is to be assumed that the foreign merchant 
will only give as many dollars as he calculates it is worth, to 
leave him a &ir profit ; and if they were to circulate at their 
weight value of 811 or 812 per $100, competition would still 
keep up the price of Japanese produce to tne same margin of 
profit. 

* Lastly^ no large trade could be conducted by means of this 
coinage only, any more than it could by Bhilling[S and six- 
pences. Such) at least, are some of the considerations which 
It appears desirable should be carefully weighed, and kept in 

view, before any proposals are made, by means of more or less 
determined efibrt and action upon the Japanese Government, 
to alter what actually exists, and which, perhaps, may only be 
altered by risking some greater or unforeseen derangement in 
monetary and commercial relations. These suggestions are 
thrown out in view also of a considerable diversity of opinion 
among the community here, which is at all times an additional 
reason for caution, and for mature deliberation in any steps 
recommended. It may be true that the government does in 
effect prohibit the circulation of the dolhir in the interior, and 
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will only give two and a half itziboos in exchange when Ji^ 
anese take their dollar to the mints (or that there are extor- 
tions and bribes which bring it down to that), but we shall 
never be in a positi n to prove it ; and Her Majesty's Envoy, 
I know, believes it a very profitless, and not a very dignified 
or politic course, to persist in assertions reflecting on the char- 
acter of the government which he can not support by proo^ 
and they meet by a flat denial. 

' It seems probable that they have the means of purchasing 
the produce, or otherwise working the silver mines in Japan, 
so as to obtain the bullion at a less rate than two and a half 
itziboos for a dollar weight. Of course, by so much less as 
they can thus obtain it^the ez<diange of doUars is a dead loss 
of revenue. If this be the fiust, it is Tain to hope .the J«Muiese 
QoTemmrat will fhmkly and honesdy subject themsenres to« 
this lo8S| whateyer treaty stipnlatlons may require to the eon> 
ixarv* 

This public statement was made under my mstmotions some 
months after the dose of the first year, when it was clearly as- 
certained that th<e average exchange of dollars against itziboos 
at the dififerent ports was never more than some two itziboos 
and a third, instead of a fraction over three, which would have 
been the rate if they had been exchanged according to the 
terms of the Treaties, weight for weight. 

The Foreign liepresentatives had therefore, as the Consul 
reported, to consider how far it was in the power of the Jap- 
anese or any other government to force a foreign coinage into 
general circulation, and at a fixed rate or valuation. The Jap- 
anese Government affirmed that they had done their utmost 
and failed ; and to invoke the terms of a treaty to effect an im- 
possibility was obviously absurd, as well as unjustifiable and 
mischieyoas. 

Again, there was a want of imaidmity among the leading 
foT&ga merchants themselTes as to the wisdom or expediency 
of any attempt to intervene in a forcible manner to regulate 
the exchange beyond what had heea done in the first instance 
by edicts declanng the e(]uivalent value of coins, and stamp- 
ing the Mexican dollars with a mint mark of three itaboos. 

Under these circumstances, it was resolved by my colleagues 
and myself to take no fiurtber action until something could be 
definitely determined by our respective governments as to the 
proper course to be adopted. 

But another difficulty arose as regarded the Legations in 
Teddo, where no dollars would pass current at any rate. The 
members of the several establishments, with a fixed stipend 
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paid in dollars, and no business transactions as the merchants 
had at the ports, whereby exchanges might be effected in the 
course of their trade, were suddenly exposed to the danger of 
being left without any means of purchasing the necessaries of 
life, or, at best, incurring all the risk and expense of sending 
their dollars to the port of Yokohama, and there employing a 
oommeroial agent to negotiate the exchange for itsi boos, as a 
distinct monetaiy operation, at whatever rate mi^ht, under 
anch diaadvantageoQS conditions, be imj^osed dl^er oy forei^ 
or Japanese merchants. I did not thrak this a position m 
which public servants ought to be placed. Thej were already 
exposed, in a way and to m esctent unknown to merchants en- 
giM;ed in trade at the ports, to every species of extortion and 
robbery, from the Government officials in charge of the Lega- 
tions in the capital, the tradesmen, and their own servants; 
the latter, be it remembered, imposed upon them by these 
same officials, and all in collusion togetlicr for the purpose of 
carrying out a system of wholesale plunder. If, in addition to 
these drains upon very limited salaries, there was to be a far- 
ther and unlimited tax levied under the name of exchange, and 
subject to no control, a residence in their isolated position at 
the capital might at any time bo rendered simply impossible. 
They not only might, at the will of parties at the ports, be de- 
prived of the fair use of their salaries, but would, in effect, be 
always at the mercy of others, to the destruction of their inde- 
pendence. Moved by these considerations, therefore, I determ- 
ined to state the drcnmstances to ihB Japanese Goveixunent, 
and propose that, until something should be definitely settled 
by reference of the whole question of currency to the Tmty 
Powers, they should exchange from the mint monthly the 
amount of dollai's absolutely required for the disbursements 
of the Legations in salaries, wages, and other contingencies 
payable out of the public chest, allowing four per cent, for the 
cost of coinage, as the estimated expense to the mint. This 
was readily acceded to as a temporary measure, and extended 
to the consular establishments at the ports, w^here, so far as 
Her Majesty's servants were concerned, all were equally pre- 
cluded from entering into trade, or profiting by any of the fa- 
cilities and advantages which those engaged in trade possessed. 
My colleagues put forward similar claims, extending the terms 
to their Consuls who were engaged in trade. The Japanese 
Government saw fit to accede to this also, although such an 
arrangement obviously rested upon a different principle ; but 
with this I had nothing to do. 1 had claimed for the members 
of the Consular establishments because they were not lUlowed 
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to trade — had fixed salaries, and must live upon them — and I 
carefully estimated for each Consulate, as for the Legation, the 
average disbursements for salaries, wages, and contingencies, 
paid out of the Legation and Consular chests on public account. 
In so far as wages, rent, and other contingencies were con- 
cerned, the public, of couise, benetited equally hy the arrange- 
ment. 

I have been induced to enter more fully into th6 details than 
I should have otherwise deemed necessary for the general read- 
er, because I find occasion has been taken, since my departure 
from Japan, to make them the subject of a series of scurrilous 
attacks m ^he local papers. It was impossible to show that 
the merchants were cUunaged or made poorer because the Le- 
gations and Consulates were enabled to obtain itsiboos direct 
from the mint for their daily expenses at a somewhat more 
Yorable rate than traders oould effect an exchange in the mar- 
ket for their household expenses; and, as regarded trade, it is 
admitted the operations were untouched. Even the writers 
seem to have felt ashamed to appear to contest an advantage 
which, whatever it might be, cost them nothing as merchants, 
and consequently were driven to the necessity of considering 
the difference of exchange as a premium paid by the Japanese 
Government to buy over the Foreign Representatives, and in- 
duce them to connive at an infraction of the Treaty, to the 
prejudice of trade,' which they could and would otherwise have 
pie vented! 

The plain answer to all tins vituperation lies in the fy/ct that 
none oi the merchants themselves could suggest anj means by 
which Japanese could be forced to take ^foreign coins at a for- 
eigner's valuation, or any fixed rate. Such a thing had never 

been done or attempted, so far as I know, in any country in 
the world, before Mr. Harris introduced the singular clause in 
the American Treaty. Merchants were not entitled by Treaty 
to have their dollars exchanged at the mint — ^in any quantity, 
large or small — after the expiration of the first year. AVhat 
they were entitled to (according to the exact terms of the 
Treaty), namely, that their coins should pass . current, weight 
for weight, with Japanese coins of the same metal, was de- 
clared by the Japanese Government to be out of their power 
to secure. I believe that, great as their power is over the lives 
and property of their subjects, this might well be impossible. 
It was clearly out of my power, or that of my colleagues, in 
the ftoe of such a dedaration, and eqn ^ly bevond our province, 
to adopt any measures of coercion. What had the merchants 
to complain of| then, or what oould a bribe avail oiie way or 
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the other, to alter the conditions of the cniTency ? Bat the 
oalanmioiiB object of saoh-detractions of a Minister, three jeaxB 

of whose life was passed under a continual menace of assassin- 
ation in defending their interests, is manifested by their care- 
fully keeping out of view the fact that all my colleagues, not 
Her Majesty's Minister alone, entered into the provisional ar- 
rangements objected to, and were consequently to be held 
equally responsible and open to any charge of venal motives. 
If it be meant by the suppression of all reference to these that 
they had no voice in the matter, and were entirely led or over- 
ruled by me, I am constrained to repudiate a compliment to 
my influence at the expense of the mtegrity and independence 
of the RepresentatiTeB of every other Treaty Power in Yeddo ; 
though, apart from this, I shomd accept wiuiout hesitation the 
w1m£ respondbility of this, or any other act of my adminis- 
tration, however endorsed by the common consent of my ool* 
leagnes. I have not usnally shrunk from responsibility when 
it properly devolved upon me, and I feel less inclined than 
ever to do so in this instance. As for the grasping after pecun- 
iary advantages implied in all these imputations, the calumny 
is pointless against a public servant who, after more than twen- 
ty years of arduous service, chiefly in the East, returns poorer 
than when he first entered. 

But, to resume the consideration of the general question of 
the currency, thus temporarily in abeyance: it was evident 
that it could not so remain indefinitely, or for an unlimited 
time, and it was natural that the Japanese Government should 
seek a final solution in negotiations with the respective Treaty 
Powers in Europe on the occasion of sending a mission to 
them. Accordingly, it was brought prominently forward by 
the Envoys, and they received an assurance that, although no 
immediate decision could be taken in a matter of such import- 
ance, it should reodve the careful connderation it demanaed; 
and upon reference to the department to which questions of 
finance and currency more specially appertained, mstructions 
should be sent to Her Majesty's Representative at Yeddo; 
and the whole subject has since then been most carefully con- 
sidered and examined in all its bearings by those most compo> 
tent to give informatioD, and aaaiBt in aniviDg at s riglu oob- 
elusion. 

A financier in Europe and a diplomatic agent in Japan would 
naturally approach the subject from two very opposite points; 
but, if both were simply desirous of arriving at the truth, they 
could hardly fail in the end to come to very similar conclu- 
sions. The financier would naturally take bis starting-point 
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from broad principles of international law as governing the re- 
lations of States in matters of currency as in every thing else, 
and taking with him also certain equally fixed principles of 
political economy regulating matters of trade and currency. 
The diplomatio agent, without reiecting these, would quite as 
xuitnnilij be inclined to look the arrangements actually en- 
tered into or proposed, with a direct reference to local condi- 
tions calculated to influence in some special manner the prac- 
tice resnlt. It would be next to impossible for him not to 
take into account the very peculiar character of the system of 
Gk>vernment : its mysterious and &r-reaching power not only 
over prices and currency, but the produce of the mines of gold 
and silver, and the minutest transactions of daily life in its sub- 
jects. With the knowledge of such power existing, it would 
be equally impossible not to take into account, as of preponder- 
ating weight, the question of good or bad faith in the Govern^ 
ment employing it. 

Starting from such opposite premisses, it could be no mat- 
ter of surprise if the financier sliould unreservedly condemn 
the original clause in the Treaties, whatever might be tlie his- 
tory of past transactions, and however questionable the acts 
"whicli might have been practiced in Japan with the object of 
evading or remedying the consequences of the Treaty, as 
strange and anomalous, in violation of every principle of in- 
ternational law, and utterly unjustifiable, both politically and 
financially considered. 

Both would, however, see in this qaestion of currency a mat- 
ter which ultimately affects not only the interests of trade, but, 
at the same time, the social and politic&l condition of the Jap- 
anese, and in each of these directions would inevitably react 
upon our future relations with the country and its Govern- 
ment. 

So sudden and violent a rending of the monetary arrange- 
ments of a country, produced by the interference of foreigners, 
is without precedent in modern times. Depreciation of cur- 
rency in other countries, however rapid, has generally been 
foreshadowed and sufficiently gradual to admit of a progress- 
ive readjustment of prices, and, to a certain extent, of con- 
tracts. But in the case of Japan, the value of the current 
money was at once reduced to one third of its former rate by 
external pressure, and for the advantage of foreign merchants. 

It is beyond all doubt, under these circumstances, that the 
incohvenience oocadoned by the conseonent derangement of 
money prices and <xf contracts expressed in money must have 
been immsDse. In one respeotymoreoTeri the disturbance of 
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wages had no less manifestly a political bearing, which may, 
or rather wliich must, seriously affect our future relations with 
the Japanese. The Daimios liave in their service large bodies 
• of retainers, who, in addition to their food and clothing, receive 
a very small allowanco paid in itziboos. This, barely sufficient 
before to enaUe them to dreM tbemadTes and sappoit tbeir 
fiunilies, by the depredatkm of the currency became altogether 
inadequate. The diacontCDt and inritation caused in the nund 
of this class is intrase, as we have had evidence written in 
blood. The Daimios, whose peconiary interests have probably 
been little benefited by foreign trade, owing to the profits of 
the sale of all prodaoe being intercepted by the Tycoon's offi- 
cials at the consular ports, and who -are alarmed and exasper- 
ated by the danger these foreign relations bring to their feud^ 
privileffes and rights, and the institutions of the country gen- 
erally, nave obviously no motive, if they had the means, of al- 
laying this discontent by increasing the money-wages of their 
retainers. On the contrary, there is very little doubt they 
have profited by the circumstances to incense their followers 
more against foreigners. Under these circumstances, the Jap- 
anese Government appear impressed with the necessity of tak- 
ing measures for the purpose of allaying this general discon- 
tent. This is their avowed object in the change which they 
now propose in their currency, and such a change, if suggested 
with that motive and for that obiect, is as much in onr mterest 
as theirs. They propose to withdraw ike present silver coin- 
age, and snbstitatefor it pieces to'be denommated half itabooSi 
two to the dollar in weight. It is contended finandally that 
the natural effect of this arrangement would be that two half 
itziboos would be eqnal in wd^t to three itziboos of the pres- 
ent coinage, and the two coins would represent the itasiboo in 
the denomination of account. The purchasing power of th^ 
itziboo would thus be raised to an equality with that of the 
dollar, unless other causes operated to prevent the recognition 
of the dollar as a tender of payment on an equahty, weight for 
weight, with Japanese coins. If 1500 iron cash contimied to 
represent the nominal value of one itziboo, the purchasing pow- 
er of the cash would be raised equally with the value of the 
itziboo. Consequently, the nominal value of the dollar ex- 
pressed in the term ' cash' would be reduced two thirds ; but 
its real value in relation to cash would remain unchanged, as 
the purchasing power of 1600 cash would be the same as tliat 
now possessed by 4500 cash, representing the value of three 
itraboos. 

If this be correct, the objection hitherto offered, that the dol- 
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lar would be exchangeable for no more than one third of the 
quantity of cash for which it is now exchanged, and that its 
purchmi7i<j poicer would thus be reduced by the change to the 
extent of sixty or seventy per cent., falls to the ground. It 
would, in that case, appear to be founded on a confusion be- 
tween the real value of coins derived from intrinsic contents 
of precious metal, and the nominal valae of token coins repre- 
senting parts of the standard money. 

It is not» however, perfectly clear to me that the purchadng 
power of the dollar will suffer no diminution. I confess to a 
belief that it witt suffer, though to what extent it may he diffi- 
eolt to say, from the power the Japanese Government possess 
to control and modify the course of exchange. Bnt^ whether 
the reasonmg on this point be correct or not, it does not seem 
that there is any ground on which Her Majesty's Government 
can claim a right to object to the present proposition of the 
Japanese Government on the plea of its involving an infraction 
of Article X. in the Treaty. The Tycoon must be held at lib- 
erty to regulate the designation and w^eight of the coins cur- 
rent in his dominions as he pleases. All that can fairly be con- 
tended for is, that the manner in which it is brought forward, 
and the serious considerations affecting our international ar- 
rangements with Japan which the currency question has raised, 
would point to the policy of co-operation with the Goveiiiment 
of the Tycoon in their attempt to remedy the evils which orig* 
inated in foreign interference, while the clause admitted into 
the Treaty gives us a daim to be heard. 

Such a settlment of the currency question in Japan should 
he undertaken in the view only of what is just to the Japan- 
ese ; and if with a frank acknowledgment of error in the pasti 
it would not, I venture to believe, from what I know of Japan- 
ese Ministers, detract from our merit in their eyes. I quite 
a^ee with the financial authorities that the real claims of for- 
eign merchants in Japan, and their commercial interests, can 
not be affected, certainly neither wrongfully nor injuriously, by 
a proper regulation of the currency of a country with which 
they trade. If foreign money is w^anted for the settlement of 
their transactions, it will find its way ; but the attempt to 
force foreign coin upon the Japanese by compact in a treaty 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as showing a disregard 
of the laws of political economy, no less than of the principles 
which govern international relations between civilized nations. 
Japan is rich in minerals, and to require them to .take silver, 
of which they have already a superabundance, in exchange for 
other produce, such as tea and nlk, which oar merchants re- 

11.— Q 
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quire, ean not be regarded otherwise tiian as a onesided oper- 
ation, which violates the principles of eommeroe* The proper 
use of the preoioos metals in international transactions, it may 
safely be affirmed as beyond dispute, is to adjust the balance 
g£ exchanges. This iundamenul principle, it may not less 
safiedy be asserted, can never be disregarded without inoonyen- 
ience ; while in the case of J apan, it is to be feared the att«npt 
to contravene it could only lead in the end to very serious re- 
sults, the reverse of those which were anticipated from the 
Treaty. It seems an unavoidable conclusion that the dollars 
sent to Japan will remain in that circumscribed territory, as 
there is no vent for them. The Japanese will not require them 
for the purchase of commodities from other nations. The in- 
evitable consequence, therefore, must be a glut of silver in Ja- 
pan, and a rise in ])rices until they reach a point at which it will , 
be no longer prohtable for the British merchant or any other 
foreigner to transmit dollars for the purchase of Japanese pro- 
duce, and thus all trade would be brought to an end quite as 
certainly as it could be under any equitable adjustment of their 
currency, were even the worst fears of those who would dep- 
recate sueh a course realized to the fullest extent But there 
would be this difference, that in the latter case we should our* 
selves be the authors of the mischief by persisting in a wrong 
course— one equally open to condemnation on the best ascer- 
tained principles ox political economy and international law — 
while in the former^ Foreign Powers would have nothing to 
reproach themselves with, and could no more be held responsi- 
ble for the result than for the changes of the seasons, or the 
operation of any other of the immutable laws by which the re- 
lations of supply and demand are regulated all over the world, 
w'hatever may be the efforts of man to change their course. 
This is the more worthy of attention, perhaps, as opening a 
view of the subject in which the immediate interests of our 
merchants connected with the country may be opposed to the 
permanent objects of commerce ; and Treaties of amity and 
commerce, if they have not nobler ends, should at least have 
wider aims than the temporary enrichment of a few individuals, 
even if these may have an interest in promoting the introduo- 
tion of British manniaetures into a new market. Such were 
tiie conclusions which seemed naturaUy to follow a searohmg 
investigation into all the various phases of this long^ebated 
question of the Japanese curroiov. And as materialinteresta 
must be affected by any action tiiat may ultimately be taken 
by the Japanese Government, not only the investments and 
trade of the merchants actually in the country at the time, bat 
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the future prospects of all foreign trade with Japan, it will no 
doubt be satisfactory to many to know what the real points at 
issue have been ; and farther, to know in what direction it is 
considered in this country we may most safely look for a read- 
justment, upon equita|;>le principles, of the monetary system 
of Japan, enturely broken np by a forcible interference from 
without, and at this moment in a tranntion state whicli it is 
impossible to perpetuate. Impossible^ I say, even if it were 
not otherwise demonstrably unsound, and calculated to create 
the most serious prejudice to the true interests of foreign com- 
merce, no less than to the country with which we sedc to main- 
tain relations mutually and reciprocally beneficial. 

This year of 1862, in respect to the progress of events and 
the foreign relations of Japan, we have seen, has been, up to 
the period of the negotiations in Europe, chiefly marked by 
two events — the departure of the Japanese Mission, and the 
attempt on tlie life of the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
This last had one special feature worthy of note. For the first 
time in these onslaughts a fire-arm was used by the assailants. 
Already before my departure I had information of a manufac- 
tory for revolvers, the political significance of which is greater 
than may seem ; for assuredly the life of a foreigner, and our 
whole position, will be Tcry much less secure if reTolvers get 
into the hands of those who are hostile. Hitherto the superi- 
ority enjoyed by the foreigner in the ezdnsive possession dt 
these has been a great element of security. 

The first six months of the year had passed, however, with 
only a suspidons fire in the fordgn settlement at Yokohama, 
in addition to these leading events, and on the same day as the 
attempt on the life of Ando Tsusimano. One circumstance, 
indeed, occurred well deserving of a passing notice, if merely 
as demonstrating the persistent intolerance of the authorities 
in matters of religion. The Abbe Girard, a French missionary 
of the Roman faith, had built a chapel at Yokohama, to which 
no objection had been made ; but as soon as it was finished, 
and Japanese were found to go, attracted chiefly by curiosity, 
they pounced upon thirty of them, and M. de Beiiecourt had 
the greatest difiiculty in saving their lives. 

Lieut. Col. Neale, the new Secretary of Legation, did not 
arrive from China until after my departure, with instructions 
to take charge in m^ absence as Charg6 d'Affidres. He re* 
solved to take up his residence in the Temple of Toaengee 
again, while the new Lection was being completed. So re- 
centljT arrived from Pekin, he majr have thought the people 
and oirenmstances were alike; but if so, he was destinea to ne 
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very quickly and painfully undeceived. The anniversary, ac- 
cording to the Japanese calendar, of the last attack on the Le- 
gation liad come round. One of the Governors of Foreign Af- 
fairs paid him a visit of congratulation in the afternoon, and all 
had ^one to rest in the building save the two or three solitary 
sentries (blaejaekels, and marines of H. M. S. ^Reynard') post- 
ed at intervals round the house, when suddenly Lieut. Col. 
Neale, who was still awake, heard the sentry outnde his door 
challenge. Although the parole was correctly given, some- 
thing suspicious, or unsatisiaotOTy apparently, made the sentry 
advance toward the party approacmng, when suddenly a cry 
of mortal anguish broke the stillness of the night, and the sound 
of blows reached him as he lay. To leap out of bed and make 
his way across his own apartments to the guard-room was not 
the work of many moments. All were suddenly roused and 
sprang to their arms, to feel how desperate was their position 
if any attacking force had to be resisted. At the same mo- 
ment the sentry staggered among them, covered with wounds 
and frightfully gaslied. To gather together in one place, the 
largest room in the house, and stand prepai*ed to resist from, 
wluitever quarter assailants might come, was inde^ iJl that 
eould be done, in their ignorance as to the nature or extent of 
the danger, the numbers to be met, or the direction from 
whence attack might be expected. After a pause, a corporal 
of marines was missed, who it appeared had been going his 
rounds when the alarm was first given, and Lieut. Aplin, with 
some of his men, went in search of him. He was found lying 
dead across the door which gave entrance from the outside to 
Colonel Neale's rooms, and by which, during my residence 
there, the retreat of the sentries at that side had to be eftected. 
He had received numerous sword and spear wounds, and had 
fired one barrel of his revolver ; but so sudden and murderous 
must have been the assault that he was probably at the first 
blow disabled. The Japanese Government wished it to be be- 
lieved there was but one assailant ; but it is astonishing, m that 
case, how quickly the one succeeded in overpowering two men 
both armed, and inflicting some thirty or forty wounds. 

The night must have passed drearily enough for that band 
of fordgners, taken at sore disadvantage, and caught in some* 
thing very like a trap, so entirely open on all sides to attack, 
and so incapable of defense from witnin. From the dying sen- 
try, a sailor of the 'Reynard,' some few particulars were gleaned 
before he breathed his last. The night was very dark ; he had, 
as usual, a Japanese sentry by him, who it is to be presumed 
had his dim paper lantern by his side, when he perceived some* 
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thing approaching across a rustic bridge immediately opposite, 
which gave passage over a large pond. On challenging, he 
received back the word for the night, 'Tama,' but, not liking 
the appearance of the object in the dark, he stepped down 
from the platform, and advanced toward it, when a man sud- 
denly sprung to his feet from the end of the bridge, where he 
had been on all-fours, and thnist at him with one of their fifteen 
feet lances. The next instant, with a sweep of a sword, the 
hand that held the musket was nearly severed from the wrist, 
and, thns rendered defenseless, he received a succession of sa- 
bre-cuts before the corporal of marines appeared on the scene. 
The latter approached from the veranda at the end of the hiwn, 
some twenty paces off, and, advancing to the rescue^ the assas- • 
sin or assassins (for whether there was more than one does not 
seem to liave been ascertained) left the sentry and rushed upon 
the corporal, who, after tiring a single shot, was hewn down 
in the same ferocious manner, having apparently maintained 
some sort of running fight until he reached the steps leading 
to Col. Neale's bedroom, where he was found lying quite dead. 
One of the murderers had evidently taken refuge under the 
veranda, for the next morning a pool of blood was found, and 
spots all alonff the veranda showed his track across another 
smsJl bridge, directly past a Japanese guard-house. 

There seems to be no doubt that this man was a retainer of 
the very Daimio who furnished the Japanese guard, or a por- 
tion of it ; for more than one Daimio was charged with the 
defense of the Legation. The man in question, however, ap- 
pears to have been a retainer, some said a confidential officer, 
of Matsdaira Tcmbanus Kami ; and, wounded by the shot 
from the corporal's revolver, he made his w-ay unmolested, or 
rather aided by his comrades, back to his own house, where 
Le killed himself, after confessing (or boasting) that he attacked 
and killed some foreigners. The Japanese sentry admitted 
that he ran away — to call assistance! then, as ever, disarm- 
ing vigilance by a show of protection and support, which was 
wholly illusory. Whether he was in oollusion or not, or how 
many of the man^s comrades were in complidtv with the more 
active instruments, we shall never know with any certainty. 
But a very significant incident marked the following day. 
Lieut. Col. If cue demanded to see the body of the nrarderer, 
and, after some demur, the request was acceded to, accompa- 
nied, however, by an intimation, the sinister and menacing pur- 
port of which admitted of no mistake, that the body would be 
Drought, to be laid in the temple, and surrounded by a large 
body of his comrades, the retainers of Matsdaira. It was afler- 
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ward reported that they had deiemiined to massacre every 
fordgoer if a desecrating finger was laid upon their comrade 1 

Of course the Charge d' Affaires declined the visit, but no sat- 
isfaction could be obtained for the atrocious character of the 

proceeding. 

As there was a speciality in the circumstances of the attack 
on Ando Tsusimano, distinguishing it from all previous at- 
tempts of the same nature — the first use of fire-arms — so was 
tliero in this a similar and discouraging difference, in the special 
fact that whereas, in the first attack on the Legation by an 
armed baud, the Japanese guard, though it allowed itself to 
be surprised, and tardily came to our rescue, yet at least fought 
In onr defense, and stmok manfuUy at the assailants, who more- 
over were, so far as we knew, lawless and nameless men; bnt 
here it was the Japanese guard itself from whose ranloB the 
murderer came; and, if only one, it is impossible to doubt that 
he had many accompfioes and well-wishers. It was predseljr 
because I felt no confidence in the fidelity of the Japanese 
guards by which we were surrounded, of whom we eotM know 
nothing, and in the selection of whom we had no voice, that 
I had come to the conclusion, if life was to be protected at all, 
it must be by a guard of Europeans, both in the house and in 
the streets. Many small incidents — some as light as feathers, 
but, like feathers, indicating prevailing currents — ^had satisfied 
my mind that the men about us could never be trusted, and 
might at any moment, as had now actually happened, supply 
the instruments of attack or murder. For this reason I had, 
so long as I remained at Yeddo, always doubled the sentry 
near the door by which a retreat was to be effected, and far- 
ther secured' them a light by which they could obserre the 
approach of an^ one. I felt nothing short of such precautions 
could protect life, either that of the sentries or our own. 

The year was not to close ^thout another frightful tragedj, 
but this time it was on tho high road between Yeddo andKan- 
agawa. The victims Avere British residents at Yokohama, and 
invested with no official character to render them specially ob- 
noxious or more exposed to hostility* And this time, too, as 
if it was decreed that each successive deed of blood in the 
year's series should be marked by a more sinister character, 
this was distinguished from all preceding by the worst feature 
that has vet been observed. Residents had before been set 
upon in and near the port, and butchered in the streets, but all, 
with one exception, had been under cover of the darkness, and 
by unknown assailants. In this case, and for the first time, a 
whole party, among whom was a lady, were set upon, not by 
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unknown oriawless outcasts, but by the liveried retinue of ono 
of the proadest nobles in the land, and at the order of his sec- 
retary. Under his own eye the party was attacked, and one 
of them, after being desperately wounded, was slain oatdght 
by a &rther order as he lay on the groond. So at least it is 
confidently reported. Two of his male companions, danger- 
ously wounded, together with the lady, only escaped with 
their lives by riding through the band of armed ruffians. 

Let us hope this will close the series for the year, though 
none may safely venture to predict that it will, or what a day 
or a month may bring forth in such a country under existing 
circumstances. Life in Japan is, in the present day, under a 
feudal and military system, no more secure than it was in the 
Anglo-Saxon era in our own land, with which lawless and fe- 
rocious period in our history the present social state of Japan 
has, as I have shown, many points of close resemblance. There 
is and can be no security to life under such conditions* Yet 
as I wrote now two years ago to the Japanese Ministers, 

*It is for the Government to answer, for they are responsi- 
ble by the Law of Nations. In the eyes of all the world they 
are responsible for the maintenance of order, and that respect 
for the laws which protect life and property ; if they fail in 
this, they cease to preserve the essential character of a Gov- 
ernment, and lose their best title to the respect of Foreign 
Powers, who can only treat with those who govern de facto^ 
and not merely in name. This is, indeed, the very condition 
of their permanence as a Government, and they can not forget 
it without innninent peril. The Government of Japan is men- 
aced, therefore, in its own existence, in such a state of misrule ; 
and, in their own interest,! must urge the actual situation upon 
their most serious attention.'* 

Nor can I better dose this chapter, and the book devoted 
to an exposition of the true nature of our relations with Japan, 
than by the following extract from the same dispatch, address- 
ed to the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, to be laid be- 
fore the Council immediately after Mr.Heuskm's murder, in 
which, in concert with my four colleagues, I sought to rouse 
them to a true sense of the impending danger to them as a 
Government, and to their subjects: 'My long-continued per- 
sonal relations with one of your Excellencies, and their uni- 
formly friendly character, lead me to hope that, sharing in the 
regret I feel for these untoward impediments to a good under- 
standing, you will see the necessity for similar decided action 

* See Correspondence respecting Affairs in Japan, March and April, 1861, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1861. 
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with Tcmr ooUeagnes in the Goyernment, that ibis standiDg re- 
proodi may be removed. The Motion of violent and nnsoro- 
pulouB advocates for a system of terrorism and assassination, 
whom I must suppose to be the real authors of such troubles, 
must be controlled, whatever may be the rank or nmnber of 
those concerned, or nothing but grievous consequences, from 
which Japan will be the first and greatest sufferer, can follow, 
in spite of the sacrifices and efforts I aui now making to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. The Government, in a word, must 
show that it has both the will and the ability to impose re- 
spect on all the disaiiectcd or violent spirits who would seek, 
for their own ends, to disturb the good relations hitherto ex- 
isting between the Treaty Powers and Japan, and which, on 
the part of Great Britain, the Government of Her Majesty is 
most anxious to maintain for the mutual advantage of lx>th 
countries. They must no longer be permitted to take life with 
assurad impuni^, and follow out a system of intimidation in 
the vain hope of driving foreigners out of the country by mur- 
' der and terrorism. Europe, united, would resist the attempt, 
render its success impossible, and punish the autliors of such 
an outrage on the laws and rights of nations. Could they even 
temporarily effect their object, and murder every foreigner, 
•Japan would be the most grievous sufferer. Were such a fla- 
gitious policy ever to be carried out, the whole country would 
fall under the ban of civiUzed nations, and be dealt with as a 
common enemv. I trust, for the interests of humanitv, such 
deplorable contingencies may be rendered impossible, and that 
both the Government and people of Japan will be convinced 
that their best policy is faithfully to fuliill their engagements, 
and to maintain friendly relations with a Power which has at 
its disposal ample means for obtaining, in case of need, full re- 
dress xor injuries done to its subjects." 

I had alieadpTy at a much earlier date, been compelled to 
write in a similar strain a dispatch, and with a single para- 
graph I may sum up the whole of this dismal diapter of vio- 
lence, treachery, and murder: 

' It is the desire of my Government and the interest of Great 
Britain to be at peace with all nations, and cultivate only the 
best relations ; but it is not permitted to any nation, with 
large interests at stake and national honor to defend, to shrink 
from the due maintenance of its treaty rights, and least of all 
can Great Britain allow them to be trampled under foot here 
or elsewhere.'* 

* Correspondence from Her Majesty's Envoy, etc., in Jnpnn, preiented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1860. 
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As to what may be the best policy for this country, or for 
otber Treaty Powers, under such conditions,! will not here ex- 
press any opinion. The whole question is surrounded by dif- 
ficalties of the most serious kind. That there should be an ac- 
cordance of views among all the Treaty Powers, and some wii- 
ty of action, were it poscoble, would appear to be a first import- 
ant result to be aimed at, as a preliminary condition in the sue- 
cess of any course ultimately adopted. Not that each one is 
not strong and powerful enough to exact retribution for itself, 
if that be deemed the one thing needful ; but, having entered 
into relations with a people presenting this strange anomaly 
that, while their material civilization is not far behind our own, 
and the mass of the nation is w^ell-ordered and peaceable, with 
as much of culture and intelligence as any nation in Europe, 
they are governed by a feudal and military class, for a parallel 
to which w^e must go back to the ferocious and turbulent pe- 
riods of our own history — to a period when Anglo-Saxon, 
Dane, and Norman had fought over the whole land, and di- 
vided the kingdom among the respective chiefs and followers, 
and no sovereign that ever hdid the sceptre of the whole or 
a part could maintain order, or insure peace among his bold 
and savage feudatories. How to deal with two such opposite 
social states and conditions of existence in tiie same nation is 
a problem which has never before been presented to any Gov* 
emment for solution, and one which may well prove perplex- 
ing to the best statesmen of Europe. The feudal element is 
the true obstacle for the moment to all progress toward a pa- 
cific and satisfactory solution. How is it to be dealt with? 
That is the first question which seems to present itself, in any 
review of possible alternatives or conditions of settlement. 
The dual sovereignty of Mikado and Tycoon follows close upon 
it, and equally requires to be grappled with before any satis- 
factory conclusion can be arrived at by one, or all the Treaty 
Powers combined. No doubt various answers might be sug- 
gested more or less satisfactorily dealing with the real ques- 
tions at issuct They would be out of place, however, here. I 
have merely endeavored, in the history of our past relations, 
which this narrative may in some degree,! hope, supply, to in- 
dicate where the real dif^culties seem to lie, and what the na- 
ture and extent of the obstacles to all progress toward a bet- 
ter state of affairs, in which security to life and reasonable fa- 
cilities for a legitimate commerce are the chief ends. How 
such difficulties and obstacles may best be dealt with, remains, 
of course, for each Treaty Power to decide as it may see fit. 
I can only hope to have contributed some materials in the way 
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of information on the actaal state of the country, and our pres- 
ent relations, which may assist in the formation of a right judg- 
ment. As to both these, and the policy best calculated to 
bring about the desired end in the interests -of commerce and 
civilization, it is hardly possible to speak in any decisive terms 
at this moment above ml othen. A greflt cbange is heins ef- 
fected in the fundamental relations of sozerain and subject. 
The whole Feudal power is profonndly moved, and their or- 
ganisation, political and social, is cmmbling under the dbock 
of a sudden contact with Europe. Whether all this can take 
place, and a new social and political basis be attained, without 
an interval of disorder» violence, and bloodshed, must be very 
. doubtful. The danger is undoubtedly great. The changes 
indicated by the departure of the Daimios and their families 
from the capital are of the most sweeping and fundamental 
character. It is, in a ^vord, a revolution, effected either by 
compromise and compact between the governing classes and 
the Tycoon, or it is the preparation for an appeal to arms, in 
which latter case foreigners are likely to be the tirst objects of 
attack, as their presence has undoubtedly been the immediate 
cause of such fermentation. If, on the other hand, any com- 
promise has been entered into, on a basis of mutual concession 
Detween the Tycoon and the leading Feudatory Firmces, the 
object of which is to remove to a distance from Yeddo the 
Daimios and their armed retainers, better days may be in store 
for Western nations and Japanese alike, than could reasonably 
have been hoped for after such a troubled and inauspicious be- 
ginning. A very short time must show whidi of these two 
phases of national life the Japanese are now entering upon, 
and equally tell the foreigner what bis prospects are in Nipon 
— whether he is to be allowed to dwell in peace, or must stand 
prepared to resist desperate and continuous efibrts for his ex- 
pulsion from the Japanese territories. 
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These has been a question raised as to the elasticity of the trade in China 
•—in other words, the tendency of that and other Eastern countries to take a 
coBtinviilfy inerauing quantity of •our mannfactorod foodi. Bfr. Lay, the 
able Snpeiintendent fuid Chief Commissioner of the coMom-hoiues under the 
Chinese Government, put forward a statement in answer to some observa- 
tions of Mr. Cobden in the House of Commons, from which the statistics in 
the note refeixed to are taken aa of nndoubtod sntiioiinr* But when the 
egMim and frfloinre, forming by far the greater portion of the whole import 
trade, are subtracted, I do not think the statistics by any means prove the 
converse of Mr. Cobden's assertion that the trade was not elastic. The im- 
ports, apart from opium and bullion, for instance, keep no pace with, and 
beer no lort of proportion to the nM and mtady increaae in oar demandi 
for their staples, tea and silk. And nothing short of this could, I think, be 
accepted as a satisfactory increase^ in v^gazd to the qoeition of elaatki^ and 
expansive tendency. 

The fbUowing is Ifee lalio of ineraan in two or time of the principal arti- 
dea at Shanghai^ by far the moat important of the Coninlar Porta? 



It b true, they have quadrupled In three years, bat yet the whole quantity 
ii eomporatively small, and thu at the end oif twenty years' trade under trea- 
ties, with access, more or less real, to some four hundred millions of custom- 
ers. Compared with the sum total of the exports of our staple manufac- 
tures, and the quantity taken with progressive increase either by European 
nations or oar colonies, it will be seen that, so far as we can judge faom ibe 
past, there is no ground for extravapant hopes of large or any rapidly pro- 
pressive increase. The truth is, that between their capacity for consumption 
in woolen or cotton fabrics, and their disposition to take these from the for- 
eign market, there is a wide disparity, and a Told which no ingenuity of the 
foreign piodnoer or merchant can have any present hope of bridging over* 



Mifmtei of a Meeting of British Residents at Yol-ohamOj an FehnKayl9, 1861, 
^mvened by Her Majestifs Acting Consul, for the purpose of taking info con- 
sideration a Report and the proceedings of a preliminary Meetingon t/ie sulh- 
Ject oftxiiimg grimmer md oUtrmelkm at porU^OapL^* Bowabd 

The Chairman having explained the object of the meeting in the terms 
of the Circnlar of the 14th inst conyening it, said he would be glad to f»- 
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ccive aej ]iiropo8itioii, or lietr any explaiiatioii bearing on the ralyeds he 

ducussion. 

Mr. Edward Clarke begged the chairman to read the report of the prelim- 
inary meeting referred to^ ae he (Mr. Clarke) was yet Ignorant of what was 

embodied in that r^Mirt. 

The report being read, Mr. Clarke said : 

Mr. Chairman, — I rii>e to claim the privilege of addressing this meeting on 
behalf of myself and also those parties present who may not have had an op. 
portunity afforded them of reading the reply sent in to Her H^esty's Consul 
l)y those merchants of Yokohama who received invitations to attend the pri- 
vate meetinp: held at Mr. Keswick's parlor on the 7th inst., and I beg to 
take this occasion of heartily thanking you, Sir, for the kindness and con- 
sideration which yon have shown to this meeting by reading the contents of 
that document, with which I am now made acquainted for the first time, 
barring what I have learned by hearsay; and I must now claim the indul- 
f^nce and patience of you, bir, and also of this meeting, if, in my attempt to 
criticise portions of a docmnent with which I can only be very imperfectly 
acquainted, I may unintentionally commit some errors, arising chiefly there- 
from, and partly also to the short spaoe of time daring which I hare been 
resident in Japan. 

Without wasting the valuable time of this meeting on minor topics of 
grieranoes which others are, or have been, so much better able to deal with, 

I will now venture to approach at once what I consider to be of the pith and 
marrow of that which concerns this meeting ; I allude, Mr. Chairman, to 
the Currency (Question ; and however simple it may appear in the abstract to 
hear that a resolntlon was carried by a majority, at the preliminary meet- 
ing held on the 7th inst., to the effect < that the Mexican dollar be allowed to 
find its own level,' etc., etc., still I humbly think that it will be trenching 
too much on the good sense and patience of this nieetinp: to suppose for one 
moment that the Mexican or any other dollar or coin whatsoever could ever 
find its own lerei, so long as the Japanese Government, for obrions reasons, 
is determined that it never shall. It is nevertheless quite true that Article 
X. of Lord Elgin's Treaty apparently tends somewhat in support of that res- 
olution ; but if, Mr. Chairman, we give to this article the careful considera- 
tioft and interpretation which it deserves, we shall find that it is snigeet to 
the same mles which guide the Queen's jndges in giving interpretation to 
clauses in Acts of Parliament, which, however well framed at the time of be- 
ing enacted, arc sometimes found in practice to be almost inoperative : in 
these cases the judge is permitted to take upon himself the responsibility of 
interpreting the meaning of the Act, and the motives of the law-makers for 
framing the clause. Following out this principle in its integrity, I will, Mr. 
Chairman, with your permission, endeavor to elucidate to this meeting what 
I take to be the meaning and intention of Article X. of the Treaty with Ja- 
]>an, or rather snch portions of that Artide as appear to me to bMir practic- 
ally on the aforesaid resolution. 

In the third paragraph of Article X. it reads thns : 

^ As some time will elapse before the Japanese will become acquainted with 
the wdue of foreign coin, the Japanese Government will, for the period of one 
year after the opening of each port, furnish British tabjects with Japanese 
roin, in exchange for theifSi equal weights being giTen, and no dkcomt takm 

ybr recoinage.* 

1 am of opinion, Mr. Chairman, that nothing can be clearer than the in- 
tention and meaning of the third paragraph of Article X., and I think also 
that it is quite competent to this meeting to interpret it in a large sense. It 
was self-evident to the framecs of the treaty (and the foresight displayed 
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does thom infinite credit) that some time must elapse before foreign ooin 
could become current in this country ; but, as it was desirable to fix a defi- 
nite period, twelve months was the short space accorded for the exchange of 
mreight for weight ooins, and donbtlen the framers (for tlie major part, at 
least) thought such a period ample ; bnt, nnfortunately, the contraty la the 
fact; twelve months has not been enough; and such being the case, I humbly 
think, Mr. Chairman, that we have a right to fall back on the Meaning and 
UOtmHon of Artlde X. of the Treaty, and in accordance with this I beg, Mr. 
Chainnan, to pat the following resolution to this meeting : 

*Thnt, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that Her Majesty's 
£nvo^ and Minister Plenipotentiary be humbly requested to take such steps 
as he may see fit and desirable to obtain from the Japanese Govci-nment a 
fresh grant of time for the exchange of Japanese for fonigB coins, less the 
deduction of such a percentage as will be found to remunerate the Japanese 
Mint, but which, in the opinion of this meetings should not exceed a maxi- 



Ifr. W. Keswick begged that, before pronouncing on the cnrrency qnestion, 

the meeting would well consider whether the exchange system would, in the 
end, be to the advantage of foreign trade. He (Mr, Keswick) wns of ojiinion 
it would not be ; and certainly thought it wiser, with a view to the future, to 
abide by the treaty, and to eodesror to make the foreign coinage take np a 
}>osition and find its way here as elsewhere. Where a large trade had to be 
conducted, the expense of coinage and the dclnys that would attend in every 
stage of such a system in Japan, and the evident impolicy of such a step in 
its fatore conseqoeneea, all spoke strongly in foror of abiding by the treaty 
stipulation on this head. 

Mr. Clarke again rose and made the following rejoinder : 
At the risk of repetition, he must beg to remind Mr. Keswick that he was 
bnt yery imperfectly acquainted (for reasons already stated to the meeting} 
with what was termed the chief point at issue ; but in reverting to that por- 
tion of the Currency Question which tended in the direction of making a 
legal tender of the Mexican or "any other dollar, in what he believed to be an 
independent State, populated by a people of high spirit, and who moreover 
poesses a coinage tm/MHor in some important respects to that of the States of 
Central Europe (more jmrtuvlarly those composing the ZoJlverein^ to wit, the 
admirable bronze coin of one tempo which he then held in his hand, and he 
must beg to record it as bis deliberate conviction that the French might 
with €qval jnsiice insist on the five franc piece being made a legal tender in 
England. 

Mr. Clarke's motion, seconded by Mr. Elrostone, was then put to the meet- 
ing — For the motion 10, against it 24; resolution carried by 14. 

No otlier motion being put, the Consul then addressed the meeting, stating 
that he was very glad to meet so lavf^ a body of the British residents at this 
port, not only to hear what observations they might wish to make on the sev- 
eral matters to be taken into consideration, but on his own part to give I hem 
sncb informatioii as might be in his power, to assist them in coming to a 
right conclusion. In furtherance of this object, there were some data in re- 
spect to the steps which had hitherto been taken by the British authorities 
that he would avail himself of the present occasion to put them in posses- 
sion of, the better to enable them to deal in a practicid manner with the 
question to be discussed. To prevent dcmbt or misapprehension as to the de- 
tails, he had committed them to paper, and before proceeding to read them, 
he would farther say, that he not only was glad to have this opportunity of 
meeting them for the purpose of taking into consideration many questions di> 
rectly aflhoting their inteiests, because the full and fohr discnsrion with a free 
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interchange o£ opinions was, he thought, one of the best modes of arriving at 
the troth ; bot he hoptd the proceedingi of that day might go far to remora 

many misconceptionii and prepare the way for a better nnderstandhig in fa- 
tnre, in all that concerned their mutual relations and the position of residenta 
in the country. The following statement was then read by the Consul : 

*I oaght in die llrst place to tafimn you, that the letter of the oommittee 
nominated at a preliminary meeting, and which was addvessed to me on the 
16th instant, inclosing the minute of the proceedings, was duly laid before 
Her Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary, and I am directed to inform yon that he 
read the whole with great interest, and observed with satisfaction the exod- 
knt qiifft in which yoa had set about the consideration of the grave matters 
brought under your notice. I am farther to nssurc you of his earnest desire 
to contribute by everj' means in his power to the improvement of your posi- 
tion generally, and the removal of any grievances that can be shown upon 
ftiil infiMrmation of aU tlw local oonditioaB to admit of praelieal remedy. 

'He has instructed me accordingly to afford yon every information as to 
the steps which have hitherto been taken with the Japanese Government and 
authorities towai-d the improvement of trade, the security of life and proper- 
ty, the eoitom-boiue system at this port, and the occupation of land fiir bmld- 
ing purpoaea; and, to enable me to do so more effectually, I hare Ittd aeeem 
to all the sources of information the Legation affords. I think yon will see, 
in what I shall now lay before you, abundant evidence of watchful regard for 
erenr legitimate inteteit^ and that no efibrta Imye been spai^ by Her Maj- 
eslgr'a BnToy in eommnnication with the Government at Teddo to adtanoe 
these interests, and avert the dangers which have menaced both you and 
them. It will probably best promote the objects of the meeting if, in the data 
I now wish to lay before you, I follow the order observed in the dispatch of 
Her Majesty's Envoy Eztraordinaiy, and anbeeqnently in tlie prooeedinga ef 
the preliminary meeting and the letter of the committee. 

* 77ie Ourrency. — The treaty stipulates that "all foreipn coin shall be cur- 
rent in Japan, and shall pass for its corresponding weight in Japanese coin 
of the same description.*' That has not faitlierto been the case; and, wlite 
there is no dispute about the obligation of the government of this country to 
do all that is in its power to give effect to this clause, there is a question, 
and a difficult one, as to how far it is in the power of this or any other goy- 
emment to throe a foreign coinage into general cirenlatioD, and at s fixed 
rate or valuation. The Japanese Government says it can not; and even ki 
the case of a single coin, the dollar, that it has already, as a government, 
done all it can do, and failed ; that it has issued an edict throughout the 
empire making all foreign coins legal tenders, weight for weight ; that it has 
even attempted, with the concurrence of the foreign representatives, to secure 
the circulation of the dollar (at something less than weight for weight, in 
view of the facility of exchange), and stamped a certain number with a gov- 
ernment stamp of three itziboos, but still they only find circulation at the 
ports, and that varying at a depreciated rate of two^ or two and a half itsl- 
boos, while in the interior there is leason to bdieve they have no enrronciy. 

* Is there any remedy for this ? 

*■ That is the question for consideration ; because it is to be remembered 
that no treaty can be invoked to effbet an impomibility. Many may bdieve 
that the Japanese Government ate not acting with good faith in the matter, 
but are themselves the chief impediments to the free circulation of the dol- 
lar at its full value, and that in any case they have the power, if they had 
the will, to aecnre ^hr currency both at tlie open ports and elsewhere. Bat 
it must be remembered, on the othmr hand, that the difficulty, not to say im-^ 
poaaibUi^, of foieinc a foreign eohuige on a peofde is of nniver^ 
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however despotic or absolute the government. In China, where they have 
no coinage to displace, where a coinage of any kind is a great desideratum, 

and where dollars of Spain and of American States, all fjf the same (or near, 
ly the same) intrinsic value, have for the last twenty years been in circulation 
at hve ports on the coast, with the government of the country passive in the 
matter, having no obvious interest one way or the other, this free circulation 
ihroaghout the conntiy is as fiur as ever from being attained. Even in the 
ease of those districts where our large dealings in tea and silk have, so to 
say, forced foreign specie into circulation, the result was not the general cir- 
ciilation of dollars bearing all a pretty equal value, but an unmeaning pref- 
erence for the only one (Mf those that was obsolete and could not be repro- 
duced, the Carol us dollar, to which obsolete coin an entirely fictitious value 
was attached by the Chinese, continually increasing, until they were at last 
used up and not to be had at all, to the depreciation of ail other dollars some 
thirty or forty par cent The ciienlBtlonfn a Western coinage in an Eastern 
country must then be admitted to |uesent great difficulties, and some that 
may be quite insurmountable, even where there is no active influence of a* 
government to prevent its currency, or even no want of good faith to help. 
On the other hand, although it is to some extent an evil to the foreign mer- 
chant not to be able to wmlato the coinage of his own country and buy 
produce with it, weight for weight against native coins, the committee have 
rightly shown it is not so great an evil as has been often represented ; nor is 
it altogether unmixed with good. If it tends to restrict the export trade of 
Japanese produce, it certainly no less senres to increase and develop a trade 
In imports. And, again, whether the dollar be nominally rated by the Jap- 
anese at two and a l^alf itziboos or at two, it does not follow that more dol- 
lars must be paid for a chest of tea or a bale of silk than if they were rated 
at three or more, because it is to be assumed that the foreign mercliant will 
only give as many doUan as he calculates it is worth, to leave him a |idr 
profit ; and if they were to circulate at their weight value of 311 or 312 per 
$100, competition would still Iceep up the price of Japanese produce to the 
same margin of profit. 

* Lastly, no large trade could he conducted by means of this coinage only 
any more than it conld by shillings and sixpences. Such, at least, are some 
of the considerations which it appears desirable should be carefully weighed, 
and kept in view, before any proposals are made, by means of more or less 
determined efibrt and action upon the Japanese Government, to alter what 
actually exists, and which perhaps may only be altorsd by risking some great- 
er or unforeseen derangement in monetary and commercial relations. These 
suggestions are thrown out in view, also, of a considerable diversity of opin- 
ion among the community here, which is at all times an additional reason 
for cantion and in mature deliberation in any steps recommended. It may 
be true that the government does in efiect prohibit the circulation of the do^ 
Jar in the interior, and will only give two and a half itziboos in exchange 
when Japanese take their dollar to the mints (or that there are extortions or 
bribes which bring it down to that), but we shall never be in a position to 
prove it ; and Her Majesty's Entoy, I know, believes it a very profitless and 
not a very dignified or politic course to persist in assertions reflecting on 
the character of the government which he can not support by proof, and they 
meet by a flat denial. 

*It seems probable that they have the means of purchasing the produce, 
or otherwise working the silver mines in Ji^Mn, so as to obtain the bullion 
at a less rate than two and a half itziboos for a dollar weight. Of course, 
by so much less as they can thus obtain it, the exchange of dollars is a dead 
loss of revenue. Hthlsbe the fiMt,U is vain to hope the Japanese Govern- 
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nMnt will firtnUy and honettfy fabfect thcmidTM to tliis loti^ wluilever treaty 

stipulations may require to tm contrar}\ 

*The second subject for consideration has relation to the rarions impedi- 
ments, traceable more or less distinctly to Japanese officials, in the way of 
trade ; and restrictiona not in accordance with the treaty, or the free sales 
and purchases of goods. 

* The non-observance or enforcement of contracta the committee place at 
the head of these, and no doubt it is a serious grievance. Within the last 
month, it is true, greater efibrts have been made by the Japanese authorities 
here to fulfill this obligation than in all the antecedent period ; yet this, I 
fear, is rather to be traced to circumstances connected \^'ith the present poiiU 
ical situation than any settled determination to give effect to contracts. 

*But in reference to a practical remedy being found, I confess I am not 
sangnlne. In China, I am told, after twenty years of efibrt and experience^ 
little progress has been made in this direction, though precisely the same 
grievance exists ; so much so, that a mode of transacting business has grown 
up which, except in the case of Chinese uf weli-establisbed character, rarely 
KeaTes it in the power of the native dealer to inflict loss upon die foreign 
merehant In exceptional cases where this has not been done, an appeal to 
the native authorities, in nine cases out of ten, leads but to one of two rc- 
Bults: if the Chinese dealer is a man of means and only dishonest, he is 
squeesed as long as he has any thing squeezable, for the benefit of the man- 
darins and their subordinates ; if poor, he may get a bambooing or impris- 
onment, but in neither case docs the creditor get any thing for his pains. 

' Something may be done by persistent representations and remonstrances, 
bat I fear it will be long before either my best exertions on the spot, or those 
of Her Majesty's Envoy at Yeddo, will remove all canse of complaint under 
this head. It is true, the governor, npon more than one occasion, has pro- 
posed to take off the head of the defnnlter by way of a caution to otlici s, and 
possibly it might be effective, but I confess to some scruples in accepting such 
composition for the payment of debt, and some donht whether it wonld be as 
8ati»ifactory to the plaintiff as even a small dividend. 

' The official interference with the sale of Japanese produce is, I conceive, 
a much more seriooa evil. I wish I could honestly tell you I thought it 
easier of remedy. I have not the slightest douhi in my own mind that the 
grievanoe exists to the full extent stated; but the evidence is nnprodncible^ 
and were it otherwise in any one or two cases, the only result would be a 
more secret and astute mode of going to work, for the same end. The spirit 
of official meddling and restriction seems > part of the veiy constitution of 
Japan. The government and whole class of officials seem incapable of ab- 
staining, or even understanding how the conntry could be governed without 
it. The ruling classes believe the country is being ruined, as it is, by too 
large and unrestricted foreign trade. The ministers tell Her Majes^*8 En- 
voy this nearly every time he sees them. They have long been urgent, on 
the alleged ground of public opinion and general discontent from the en- 
hanced price of every thing (attributed exclusively to foreign trade), for the 
deferring of the opening of any other ports; and they urge it on the double 
ground of a necessity for the country, and to prevent a revolution or sangiS- 
nary outl)r( ak, which would be fatal to foreigners themsdves, and possibly put 
an end to all relations. The last menace of general massacre was referred 
to by them as a proof of the truth of their statements on this head. Wheth- 
er the resfarictive and retrograde policy is founded on Japanese views of po- 
litical economy, combined with the hostility, on Other purely political grounds, 
of a large party among the ruling classes, or the result of a hostile public 
opinion and general discontent with a view to prevent a catastrophe, is open 
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to question. Whether, in fact, the repeated menace of attack and series of 
assays! aations have a political origini and are to be taken as part of a policy 
which has been carried oat dther by the govenunent of the oonntry or in 
spite of it by those who wish to create political troubles, is matter for grave 
consideration, and a question on which even the foreign representatives are 
not unanimoas. But as respects the hope of indacing the Japanese author- 
ities, under snch dreamstsnoes, to ahsftain from meddling, with a view to pro- 
mote and not restrain the free development of trade, I confess I see little of 
promise in the future. When pressed on this subject, they liave even hinted, 
by no means obscurely, to one of the foreign repi-e^ntatives at Yeddo, that 
there were more evils than breaking a treaty, if it should be found really 
minons to a country in its operation ; and upon another occasion, they pro- 
posed openly to seek the consent of all the Treaty Powei-s to a liniitation to 
be fixed for all articles of export for a term of years, especially oil, silk, tea, 
and vegetable wax. I am authorized to mention these facts of deep interest 
to yon all, and in order to show yon clearly how great the difficulties to be 
eneonntered in any efforts to secure the full and honest execution of treaties 
in respect to trade with a porcrnment that can deliberately contemplate the 
rupture of all relations with foreign powers, as a lesser evil than a rigorous 
execution of treaties, which they regard as impolitic and imperious, and have 
indicated plainly enough that if they are driven to choose between a civil 
and a foreign war, they should not hesitate to accept the latter in preference. 

* The want of system in the custom-house and inadequate wharfage accom- 
modation are, of all the obstacles to trade, those which ma^- best admit of 
gradual and certain improvement, and I am quite ready to give effect to your 
snggestions ; and the same I should say in reference to the interference with 
labor and caxgo-boals^ respecting which ail yon propose is^ I think, perfectly 
reasonable. 

'We come now to the occupation of land, in which the committee speak 

of unaccountable" and, what has appeared to many, ** vexatious" delays in 
obtaining building sites. Yet nothing admits of more easy explanation. I 
need hardly remind you that, when the port was first opened, it was a ques- 
tion between the Japanese authorities and the foreign representatives which 
side of the bay oflfered the most eligible site for the permanent elects of trade. 
The British and American ministers both saw cogent reasons for preferring 
Kanagawa in a permanent point of view ; while the majority of the mer- 
chants, arriving by ones and twos, seemed to find greater advantage, in view 
of immediate facilities, on the Yokohama side, whera the Japanese deiMt to 
fix them, and had gone to great expense with that object. Both may have 
been right from these separate points of view: the ministers looking to na- 
tional and permanent interests, the merchants to what was individual and 
temporary. That is a question which need not be discussed now, and it is 
not, in fact, before the meeting ; but as then has been no little misconception 
(I do not wish to use any harder word) as to the real facts and the action of 
Her Majesty's authorities, it may not, perhaps, be without advantage to all 
if I ofl'cr a few words in explanation in respect to the past, as tending to clear 
the way to a good undentanding for the nituie. 

' We will not discuss who was right or wrong, or whether any thing better 
could have been done at first than to leave the question to be decided by 
events, the progress of the settlement being left to itself in a great degree. It 
is no very grave reproach to those who have only temporary interests at stake 
to charge them with pre^rrhig these to any fntura permanent advantages ; so 
neither is it a very legitimate subject of reproach to consul or ministers, who 
by oflfice are the representatives of interests that are national and permanent, 
if they should keep these constantly in view as th« more important, whatever 
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may be the preasure of that whicli is individual and fleeting, and follow the 
line of dutjr thus indicated without fear, or seeking after popularity. Of 
eofufie the two elaaes of intemti can not alwftyB be rerj perfectly reconciled 
to each odier, rad thif will leed to a eoofliet of interests and opinions. Bat 

in such a contingency you have at least the satisfaction of knowing that nei- 
ther the consul nor minister can have any personal interests to consult — they 
neither trade, nor deal in land. And it is going very far a-field for adverse 
motives to attrihnte to either petty feelings of spite or ill will, became Britiflh 
subjects may have thought their own views the best, and acted upon them to 
the best of their power in a matter so nearly concerninj^ their interests. I 
will not tell you, therefore, no such feeling has ever existed, because I will 
neither pay yon nor myself the bad compliment of aasnming that yon ever 
believed it possible, or that this conld be a rational mode of explaining the 
difficulties you experienced in getting land. In truth, the impediment and 
sources of delay lay so completely on the surface that, but for the assertion 
In the letter that uwjr were considered nnaoeonntahle, I should Ibar to take 
np time by telling yon what all most know, and eonld apply for yonrselTCi to 
tlie solution of the supposed mystery. However, to make farther misappre- 
hension impossible,! will remind you that, as the Japanese authorities desired 
nothing better thai) that the merchants should settle themselves at Yokohama 
nther than at Kanagawa, the former needed no aid Mm minister or eonsuto 
to get all the land available for their purposes into their hands ; and things 
were allowed, accordingly, to take their own course, without official interven- 
tion or obstacle on my part, while an ample site was being secured on the op- 
posite tide of the bay at Kanagawa, an a measure of precaution, If sodiing 
mor^to meet future contingencies. But, in this interval, the few who&ad 
first arrived had got into their hands all the land available, and a cry arose 
that there was no more room, and as fresh merchants arrived no more build- 
ing sites could be obtained. This might, perhaps, have been foreseen when 
the Japanese offered the site, bat as it did not particnlarly afibot those who 
first arrived, and were enabled to secure what they themselves wanted or de- 
sired, it had not prevented a settlement being formed where no provision ex- 
isted for increase or expansion. The question then arose, What was to become 
of merehante arriving each sneccwiTe montht with equal daims ai thdr pred- 
ecessors to bnilding sites, spaoC) and aoecmimodation to follow their roeaf 
tion ? Some of those already in possession may have had more than was 
really required for their legitimate wants, and it was certainly true that they 
held their land without any legal or valid title ; but to resume possession of 
the land, and redistribute, in a more impartial way, the whole area already 
built over, was an undertaking oi)en to many objections, besides its diffictilty 
and the trouble it would entail, however consistent with legality, and even 
with strict justice. What then was to be done for the houseless and landless ? 
The merchaafi were themselves powerless to obtain more than the Jmaaese 
anthoritiee had already assigned for the whole foreign eettlementa. It was 
under these circumstances that Her Majesty's Envoy came to their aid, and 
insisted, since the Japanese Government had made Yokohama the site, that 
the limits should be adequately extended and more land be given. It can 
hardly be supposed, by those who have the least experience of Japanese offi- 
cials and local conditions, that this could be effected without effort or expen- 
diture of time. Even when a large additional tract was conceded in princi- 
ple, it was still necessary that it should be cleared, by buying out and removing 
a considerable village population ; and the merchants who most dedied land 
evinced no readiness to advance the necessary funds. Yet this was obviously 
the first stop toward obtaining possession. Not only the land, then, had to be 
obtained by the unaided efforts of Her Miyesty's Envoy, but the funds, and 
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tbey mm finaOj obtained from the JTapoiieie Goveranieiit by him, as an ad- 
vance on the security of the land. The gronnd, too, was after this cleared 

and surveyed. The process of clearance was a slow one, with infinite diffi- 
colhr effected, and it proved a source both of delay and difficulty, which can 
be deemed nnaccoantable by those onlj who never considered the circum- 
stances. And yet this same process of evietion and dearing land in oocapa- 
tion is notoriously difficult, and often a very slow operation in manv countries 
more civilized than Japan, especially when people are forcibly disjiossessed 
fat the benefit of others, and those of an alien race. Even then, unless the 
whole tract, as in the old site, was in the first instance to pass into tibe large 
grasp of a few, not unwilling to invest their funds in land as a stock in trade, 
more or less to the prejudice of all who might be less ani})ly provided with 
funds, and certainly to the damage of all who might come after, it was obvi- 
onsly necessary some principle of allotment and distribution shonld be agreed 
upon, and certain conditions of tenure, in order that eveiy one might possess 
a clear legal title to his property. But to any such arrangement, however 
useful or obviously necessary, there were necessarily many parties, all of whom 
must be consalteo, as they had each a Toice in the matter: the foreign con- 
•nls and local Japanese authorities here, the ministers, both foreign and Jap^ 
anese, at Yeddo. Is there any one here who thinks agreement on such mat- 
ters, involving both principle and detail, is so simple and easy a matter that 
no differences of opinion conld arise — ^no impediments or causes of delay and 
difficulty ? I trust to have sufficiently explained, then, why Aose who desired 
land, after the old location had been all absorbed and appropriated by the 
first comers, could not immediately get their wants supplied. So far from 
the delays already experienced being unaccountable," 1 can not help think- 
ing, as I look back on all that has been gone thxongh, that die most nnao- 
countable of all things would have been the absence of delays and serious 
difficulty. It is, at all events, in my power to assure you that no exertion 
has ever been wanting, either on the part of Her Majesty's Envoy ormyself, 
for thdr removal $ and I am happy to be able, also, to Inform yon that the 
last of the difflcnltles (as I hope, and so far as I know) has now been ve- 
moved. 

* The conditions of tenure have been settled, as you will find them cm- 
bodied in the printed Land' Regulations, and form of lease or Certificate of 
Title on the Table, subject only to the final confirmation of the Japanese and 
Foreign Ministers, in which I do not anticipate any difficulty, as they have 
already been submitted in draft and approved. It is in the nature of a lease- 
bold tenore ; transferable, without fine or charge of rent, in perpetuity — the 
next best thing to a freehold, and equivalent in all bnt the rent. Ton will 
perceive only one scale of rental has been referred to ; nevertheless, it seems 
desirable here, as at Nagasaki, that a difference should be made between 
front, middle, and back lots. The rental for land demanded by the Japanese 
anthorities does not appear nnreasonaUe, and they assure my colleagnes and 
myself that it is estimated on the actual value in the locality to Japanese. 
It is 10,875 mommc for one tsoboo, a tsoboo being six feet square, which is 
little more than a tempo according to the present rate of exchange. In round 
numbers, that wonld give for a square area of 100 tsolxx)^ that is, 000 square . 
foet, a rent charge of 1081 tempos, a little more than six Itdboos, jtnd as 
there are 4840 square yards to an acre, unless I have made any mistake in 
the calculation, they offer you building ground at the rate of 144 itziboos, or, 
say at the present rate of exchange, about $57 per acre.* But as the front 

* Xnte b II the Chairman, — ^There was an error here ; it was found later that the rate stated 
van per nicnHen, sad Ml psT ajmomytlias multlptymg the nrte Iqr M Itar the year, or,t^ 
$684per«crei. 
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lots are undoubtedly more valoable than the middle or back lots, it would 
)>robably be fairer— as the govemmeDt demands fiir Ihe whole area, as laid 

clown on the plan before you, a sum equivalent to the rale specified — to fix 
different rentals for the diftbrcnt lots according to situation Nothing, how- 
ever, has been finally determined on this point yet, and I am quite ready to 
itear any opinions on the subject. The total amount paid fur clearing the 
ground has been $10,211 66, of which f8898 66 was raised by the sale of 
choice in lots, and the remaiiidcr has been advanced by the government, to be 
repaid without interest as the remaining lots are taken up. I hope sljortly - 
now to see tlie streets according to the plan laid down, and adl the lots acquired 
fimced in, when nothing stands in the wajr of the proprietors turning them 
to account, and huilding such accommodation as they require. 

* Finally, as to the security to life and property, which is the first and most 
essential condition to any development of trade. I appreciate the reserve the 
committee have manifested in dealing with a subject which, if it has its spc> 
cial dangers and difficulties^ has also its paramount interest ; and if I am con- 
otrnined in some degree to follow their example, I am sure you will bcliere 
it is from no indifference either to your security or your natural desire for 
information. The steps recently taken by Her Majesty's Envoy, in concert 
with the representatives of fiVanoe, Prussia, and Holland, while it must satisfy 
you that he regards m the most serious light whatever menaces your security, 
is also a sufficient indication that he thought some considerable danger ex- 
isted, or, at all events, that there was that in your position, and of foreigners 
generally in Japan, which rendered it an imperative duty in him to take some 
decisive step. Whether this may prove successful, and attain tiie objects he 
and his colleagues have in view, as fully or as promptly as I would fiUn hope, 
it is inipossihle in the present state of impending negotiations to say with any 
certaintpr. In the mean time, his temporary removal here among you is itself 
a secuntjr and a pledge of safety, for it lessens the danger of any attack Iqr 
increasing the responsibility of the government, and gives it, therefore^ addi- 
tional motives to prevent it. And when he leaves us, either to return to 
Yeddo or to proceed elsewhere, you may rest assured the security of your po- 
sition here will equally occupy his attention. It was not his own personal 
security he came here to insure, but the improvement of yours and our posi- 
tion generally in Japan ; and whatever steps he may feel called upon to take, 
I am authorized to assure yon all that they will be taken with due delibera- 
tion, having in view the equal necessity of averting, by ^every means in his 
power, any interruption to trade or disaster to yourselves. I would only say 
in conclusion that I am sure you will readily see the necessity of contributing 
to this end by avoiding to the utmost all causes of quarrel or collision with 
the Japanese, either officials or others, and by abstaining from all unneces- 
sary exposure in going about the settlement after dark; with such precau- 
tions, I trust this alarm of dangers menacing foreigners generally wil],lilce 
many preceding, pass over without more serious consequences, and that it 
may be with permanent advantage to our future relations.' 

After some desultory conversation on the subject of a church, no one hav- 
ing any fkrther oheervatioiis to make on the subject announced for discussion^ 
the Ck>nsul concluded hj suggesting the desirability of forming a committee 
to give effact to the wishes of the commani^ regarding the erection of a 
church. 

It was then proposed by Mr. S. Maine that Messrs. Boss, Clarke, lilarshall, 
and Bel], with the Consul as chairman, should form the committee. 

Mr. Bush seconded the motion. 

Mr. Boyle thought the aff*airs of State should be finished before those of 
C9iurch be introduced. He therefore proposed that the other topics touched 
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OIL in the merehants* letter be cUeenMed before this meeting. This motion, 

finding no seconder, fell to the ground. 

Mr. Marshall proposed, and Mr. Boyle seconded a vote of most cordial 
thanks to the Consul for the manner in which he had conducted the meet- 
ing, for the admirable statement be had made, and for the Enable informa- 
tion given upon all that concerned them. 

The meeting was then dissolved. (Signed), F. Howart> Vyse, 

U. B. M. 8 Acting Consul for Kanagawa. 

(True Cop7)^ F. Bi-kkmaw. 



C. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. MEDHURST S COMMUNICATION. 

Durinp my recent visit to Japan, I have been much strucic by the gen- 
eral and familiar use made by the Japanese of the Chinese written language 
in its own proper constmctioii, and I anul mjself of Tonr snggestion to sab- 
mit the following few remarks on the snbject, in the hope that they may 
prove useful to yon in directing the studies of the young gentlemen oSf yonr 
suite who are now trying to acquire the Japanese language. 

Until I came here, I was always nnder the impression that the Japanese 
^vritten language merely had its basw in the CSiinese character, and that, al- 
though the Chinese symbols did appear in Japanese books and writings with 
their own proper meaning attached, yet it was rather an exception than a 
rule ; and even then they were isolated here and there, and never combined 
SO as to be readable by a Chinese in the idiomatic eonstmction peenUar to 
his own Gonntiy. This impression I believe to be general among all persons 
who have ever given any thought to the subject. The brief opportunity, 
however, which I have now had of observing the people and their customs 
has led me to coadnde tfaatthe case is materially different, and that not onl^ 
the Japanese ean read CSiinese to a much greater extent than has been sap> 
posed, but that Chinese can understand a considerable portion of what they 
see written in Japan, and from their knowledge possess peculiar facilities for 
acquiring its hieroglyphic and syllabic languages, as well as for learning its 
▼emaealHr. I doabt not, moreover, that with larger opportunities for obser* 
vation I might discover even more grounds for believing this to be the case. 

That a Japanese can understand Chinese to a considerable extent I have 
repeatedly tested by writing short sentences for people of various classes ; and 
the following instances will show that a person conversant with Chinese has 
only to walk through a Japanese town and look about him to be at once con- 
vinced how largely and intelligibly the Chinese character and construction 
are used. The tea and saki shops, which are so numerous, are all scribbled 

ow with the words ^ «Boyal Tea; «Boyal Wine;' 

^H^^l^ *^yal Besting Place.' Fruit>shops show invariably the 

sign * Royal Fruit, and often ^j^^^t "'^ry used 

in China for * Fresh Fruit.' The fruit thcmtteives are labeled with prices 
eaetly as in China, the character being used to represent the copper 

eoitt. Jinseng and drugs are distingnithed, as in China, by a mm flaming 
or elaborate sign than usual, and are vepiesented by die same ehanclsn 
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likewise. Adrertoenenli hy qaaefct of life pills, and a hundred other medi- 
cines, might be Chinese hut for the walls and posts on irideh they arc cxbil^ 

ited. The notice seen every where in C'hina, answering to our ' Commit no 
nuisance/ I have met with here, worded, in the same peculiar phraseology 
which the Celestials have adopted. Public bathing-places have two doors, 

side by side, with the notices ^ * men's baths,' and * wom- 

en's baths,' which are, however, not separated farther in, as in China, by a 
corresponding discrimmation in a more tangible shape. On roadway gates, 
over entrances to inclosures which are public or Imperial property, and over 

particular bridges, ma; be observed the ^ and *|f J^, which in 

China hint the necessity of dismounting from chair or horse while treading 
sacred ground. On one bridge in the highway leading to Yeddo I noticed 

tfaewamiiig ^ j^.^,^^^ i^, 'onlesi on Imperial serHee^ dis- 
mount,* in which sentence the constmetion is gtridfy and purely Chmese. 
I eren observed one day in the main street of Yeddo a plank stuck up by the 

workmen in front of a portion of road under repair with a notice in Chinese 
to pass by on the other side. These instances will suffice to prove the famil- 
iar use of the Chinese written language in common life. In books, maps, 
pictures, and printed publications of all kinds, the use of Chinese is quite as 
decided and remarkable. Chinese prefaces are common in the books I have 
seen, and the titles or headings, not only of the hooks, but of any illustrations 
they contain, are invariably in Chinese. The outer covers of maps seem al- 
ways to be snperseribed in Chinese, and every town in the kingdom a|^ars 
to nave a distinct Chinese name applied ; it would seem, as in China, m ref- 
ermce to the site or some other associations connected with it, the Japanese 
sonnd of the character having in some cases the same meaning as the char- 

acten themselves possess. Yeddo is written *Rirer*s Door;' 

Yokoh(}^ia, j& ^fi » ' Cross Shore f the highway between the two towns, 



^ a8fc> «EsitSeaBoed|'gns^r«nia,S^t4* *BichScholMr 



Peak j' and so on. 

Pictnies the Japanese seem peculiarly partial to, and they are to he met 

with of every description and of value ; and I think I may say with truth 
that by far the larger proportion I have seen had Chinese titles attached, 
and answered perfectly to the description given. The few envelopes of offi- 
dal letters from the Japanese authorities which I saw in the Legation office 

were all superscribed with the minister's title in Chines^ and his name In 

Japanese, the identical characters being used for the former which are em- 
ployed for the corresponding title in China, with the single exception of the 

translation for *■ Flenipotentisiy,' a teim introduced by Morrison, 

and smee disesided by Mr. Wade for anotiier more coneetl^ tfldnese. 

The facts above detailed,! think, warrant me in the opinion that a person 
conversant with the Chinese language possesses vast advantages for the oXh- 
servation of the people, habits, and language of Japan ; and it follows as a 
consequence that a student wishing to acquire the language will, if previous- 
ly grounded in Chinese knowledge, master the difficulty with more ease than 
ue man who attacks it without that aid. The former has only to epply the 
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knowledge already gained, in mach the same way that a Japanese would do 
who is gronnding himself in his own language ; for Japanese boys, I am Udd, 
have first to learn the Chinese symbols in which their phonetic letters are 
founded, and in doing so not only accustom themselves to the sight of more 
or less of the rest of the Chinese collection, but acquire the habit of writing 
HnBm with such rapidity and facility thai they eventuaUy lean to excel eren 
the Chinese in their ability to reduce the characters fh»mthe square into the 
cursive style. The student, on the other hand, who commences, ignorant 
both of Chinese and Japanese, has before him not only the labor of master- 
ing the many and arbitrary modes of writing Japanese, but he has to leara 
whatefer Chinese characters he finds employed, whether with their meanings 
or as mere sounds. Nor is this all, for such characters will be met with in all 
stages of reduction into the cursive style of writing; and I defy any man to 
fix in his memory the Chinese character in this shape without first learning 
its component parts^ and aocostoming bis eje to the entire character while 
yet in its square form. 

In a word, I am of opinion that a young student who has had say two 
years' grounding in Chinese under a competent master and teachers, will 
master Japanese in far less time than another who starts without such intro- 
ductory knowledge ; and, if I am right, it becomes a matter of serious con- 
sideration whether some steps should not be taken to save Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment and the students they send here the expense, time, and labor, now to 
a certain degree wasted, in endeavoring to acquire a knowledge fii this diffi- 
cult language. 

That it is necessary to have eompetent interpreters of onr own, both fixr 
the written and spoken languages of Japan, is a desideratum which I know 
you appreciate as highly as any person can do, and the sooner that it is se- 
cured tne better for onr commercial and political interests here. I never in 
all my experienoe of interpretation witnessed such a slow, trying, and labori^ 
ons process of communication as that to which you were obliged to have re- 
course in the interview with the Ministers, at which you kindly permitted me 
to be present a few d^s ago, when you had first to state what yon had to 
fay in EngUsh to the Duteb interpreter, he in Dutch in his turn to the Jap- 
anese go-between, and he afterward in Japanese to his principal. Every 
sentence must have lost materially in force, perspicuity, and point, and abund- 
ant opportunity was given, I observed, fas that tricky evasion of the true 
qneraon at ism In irtdeb Ae Japtaeie so irdl riral their aeer ne^hbors 
the 
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E. 

NOTES ON THE AGfilCULTUBE, TREES, AND FLOEA OF JAPAN. Br 1I& JOHN 

G. VEITCII. 

Agriculture of the District of Yokohama and Kana^awa. 

Agriculture forms the chief occupation of the lower classes. Land is 
liroiight to a very high state of cnltiTation, arising, in a great measure, fint* 
I7, from the country having to provide for an annually increasing popnbttioii, 
and, secondly, from the fact that all rents are paid in produce. The revenue 
of the princes, and other proprietors, is derived almost solely from their land- 
ed estates. The greatest landowners are the princes and the crown. Some 
of the fonner are poMesBed of immenee eitates, their ananal incomeB being 
sniBciently largq to give them great power in the ooantiy, and often to men- 
ace the ruling powers. 

It is somewhat difficult to arrive at the relative position of landlord and 
tenant It is, however, known that all payments are made in nee. The Ja^ 
anese measure is termed Kokou^ weighing about 100 lbs. English. A landM 
proprietor calculates his income by kokous ; his retainers and attendants are 
apain paid in rice, and thus but very little money passes. Each estate is 
surveyed once or twice a year, when an approximate value is placed on the 
crop ; and, at the time of luurrest, each tenant pays six parts in ten (this ie 
as near as can be ascertained) of whatever the valuation was. The crown 
tenants, it is said, do not pay so much as those of other proprietors.* 

The land in this neighborhood is exceedingly fertile, a friable loam extend- 
ing to a very considerable depth, and easily worked. There is a great amonnt 
of waste land, which might be cleared at a very slight expense, and cultivated 
if necessary ; Init, on the other hand, there is not a spot of {:n*ound whicb^ 
having been once under cultivation, is not taken the best advantage of. 

Cropping and the rotation of crops are thoroughly understood by the Jap- 
anese. Rice forms the chi^food or the entire popidation. The great num- 
ber of rivulets and streams of water, which are found alike in all parts, ren- 
ders the growth of rice every where practicable. There are several varieties 
of rice ; some adapted for growing on irrigated lands, and others on higher 
and drier sitnations. There are entire vdleys, of immense extent, planted 
with rice in this country. No hedges or fences of any kind are necessary. 
All domestic animals are stall fed ; and there being no necessity for protec- 
tion against wild animals, does away with the obiigatioa of dividing and fenc- 
ing lands, which is so common iu England. 

There is one particularly striking feature in every Japanese firnn, viz., the 
cleanliness and order eveiy where prevalent. Each man seems to take a 
pride in keeping his land in perfect order, and clear of every thing in the 
shape of weeds. The use of manures is well understood and appreciated. 
Human manure is the commonest and that most generally in use. It is 
given in a iMjuid state, during the younger stages of the growing crops. 
Horse manutt and aea-weed are both used, bat the latter only snits a certain 
iew crops.. 

TBM OHBT OnOPS 09 THB DISTHIOT. 

RiOB. — ^It ia groi^-n in China. T\\e fields aro plowed and irrigated. The seed is flwt 
■own in small aurseries, and transplanted in April, in small tufts of eight to ten plaatMn 
rows about elglit inchea apart The planti,«t fhli ttrnti tie about ila hidiei Ugh. The 
harvwfc commeneea in Deoembtf. 



* There is reason to bsUsTe fbo pi^qpOKtioos viiy uadsT diftient pnprfston ST Itt difl» 

ent provincea. 
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WmuT. — This in extensively grown in ponie parts. It is sown in November and Dcoem- 
beffMid harvested In May and June. Generally aovrn in drills. 

BABurr.— Grown in the Mune way tm wheat. 11 is aiediMincipaUj for fseding cattle. 

lfix.m.— There are five kinds grown in this distrtet. They are sown in drills in March 
or April, and harvested in Bepteaber OT Oetober. Millet forms a artide ef food. 

It is generally nmde into cakee. 

Cotton. — This in a crop of some importance. It Is sown in March or April, *ft«fiif a 
lieight of twelre to .eighteen inches, and is harvested in September and OelolMr. 

Bbahb.— Tliere an ntnaeRms irarlctles— some In fhe wajr of the En^h fidd^leaii, and 
othfi-s similar to French beans. They are largely grown for several purposes. As food th^ 
are eaten in a green state, and also when ripe. Some kinds arc ground down into povder 

and made into cakes. Cattle are fod 00. aome Uiida; aad ftem oihera,0O7 and daiennt 
condiments are madck 

BtKnCWBSAT. lia»TAH OOBM. 

Bapr. — Grown for its cecd, from which large quantities of oil are made. 
PxAB. — Several kinds grown for fvxxl, and eaten both in a greeu and dry state. 
Bbif. Touooo. 

The labor of the district is almost entifelj maanal. A plow is sometimes 

met with, but, generally speaking, the land » prepared with implements used 
by hand. Women and children take an active part in field labor through- 
out the year. The agrieultural implements in Japan are very few. A plow,, 
drawn by bullocks or horses, is sometimes used for preparing paddy-fields, 
but they are not at all iseneral. Idattocks and hoes are the common imp1e> 
ments with which almost every thing is done. Flails, similar to those in 
England, and used in the same manner, are employed for threshing. Win- 
nowing machines, upon the same principle as those in England, are in com- 
mon use. A similiur article is also used for cleaning grain. It resembles 
two funs, joined by a piece of bamboo at the handles. The grain is allowed 
to fall from a height, during which the fans are worked and the dust blown 
away. To separate the rice from the exterior husk, the Japanese use a large 
wooden mortar, and pound the grain by hand. They have also a machine, 
vpon the same principle, woxked by water, or by means of a man's foot. It 
consists of a number of pestles, whieh rise and fidl into wooden mortars con-' 
taining the grain. 

The domestic animals of Japan are very few. The inhabitants never eat- 
ing animal food has been the cause of their not paying due attention to the 

breeding of animals. Horses of a small breed arc plentiful. They are used 
exclusively (with the exception of riding-horses for the high officers of the 
land) for purposes of draught. There are no carts in this district. Every 
thing is transported from and into the interior by horses and bullocks. Oxen 
and cows are used for purposes of dranght only. They are never killed ; nor 
is any use made of milk. Sheep and {Mgs have both been introduced by for- 
eign nations at various times, but have never become distributed throughout 
the country. Neither of these animals are known by the Japanese living at 
some distance in the interior* 

TITE VEGETABLES OP THE DI8TBICT. 

The collection of vegetables is considerable, and great attention is paid to 
their growth, in consequence of their forming so large a portion of the daily 
food. 

They are generally grown in small comers of land about the forma, and 
particularly near the dwelling-houses. There is no great peculiarity in the 
manner in which they are grown. Liquid manure is much used to brinj^ 
them to a large size. From this cause, to a great extent, is to be attributed 
the great want of flavor in all Japanese vegetables. 

Annexed is a list of the principal kinds of TegetaUes grown in the district : 

Beans, peas, potatOM, tiimlps« carrots, lettuce^ beet, arums (eommonlf grown for the sake 
of their roots— ttw eammoiiest in cultivation is Arum eMdeniunOt yams {Dioaeorca Bata- 
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(as, toniaUx^fl, gingpr (the yonng roots are boiled iK-foro being eaton), the egg plant {Sola' 
num esctUentuni), guurdH, chilies, cucumbers, muHhruoiua, horc-cradii^h, lilies (the roots of va- 
xioai kinds are eatea), epiuach, leeks^ radiaheg, the young ahouii of bambootjott aa thigr ap> 
ptar above ttM giwmOi garlic, capaiconus endlre, fenii^ 

THE FRUIT-TREES OF THE DISTRICT. 

The fruits of Japan are, generally speaking, not good. The want of flavor 
is the great fault. No attentkm » paid to unproving the various kinds of 
firnit-trees, and consequently the same sorts continue without alteration from 

year to year. Botli the climate and soil are very favorable to their growth ; 
and, with proper attention to the sul^ect, the fruit of Japan ought to equal 
any in the world. 

Tbe foUowjng is ft list of the principal kinds met with in the district : 

Apptei pear, plum, peaeh, grapM (one of Uu best fruita in Japan), chestnut, persimmon, 
pomegranate, figs, oranges, kmoni, cttroni, aUawberriaB (grawiag wUd, and Terjr insipid), 
melons (several species). 

THE FLORA OF THE DISTRICT. 

The flora of this district is very remnrkalile, principally (as, indeed, is that 
of the whole of Japan) for the great abundance of evergreens, i^ our fifths 
of the plants growug wild in this neighboriiood belmig to tlik dasii so that, 
even during &e winter months, the country has a clothed and eheerfnl as- 
pect. Coniferous plants play a conspicnoos part. There is a great varietj, 
most of which are peculiar to Japan. 

The assortment of showy flowering plants is not so great as might he im- 
agined, but for this the abundance and variety of folii^ fully compensates. 
The land throughout the district is undulating — one continued succession of 
hill and valley. The former is for the most part uncultivated, and contains 
tome of the most interesting botanical specimens in this quarter of the globe. 

The Japanese are great amateur gardeners. Every cottage of any size 
has its garden attaclicd to it. Plants are brought from all parts of the coun- 
try, and high prices often paid for rare specimens. The annexed list con- 
tains an enumeration of the principal genera and species found wild in the 
neighborhood of of Kanagawa : 

Diantbiti. 'Uunr vailetlfls. 

Diervilla venlCMOr. 
Elseagnus. 
Eriobotrya japonica. 
Euonymus japomica. 

FUices. There are filly spades la liwvidnl* 

ty of Yokohama. 
Fonythia suspeusa. 
Gardenia florid*. 
Iledera Helix. 

Hibiscus. Two species, very ( 
Hydrangea. Sevtral spedes. 
Hypericum. Two apcciei, 

Iliicinm. ThVMqpMM. 

Indigufera. 

Iris. Sereral varlellefl. 
Jaaminum. 

Jmiipenii. Tims or ftar ipsdcs. 
Keniajapoolsa. 

I^urus. 

IJgularia gigantea. 
Ligastrum j aponicum. 
Ulium. Many varietlee. 
Lychnis. Two specie^. 
Magnolia. Two species. 
Moras papyrlft ra. 
Nandlna domestics. 
* XflniBlitnoi s p s c tamiD. 



AMsSi One species. 

Acer. Three or four i 
Alnus. Two itpecies. 
Amaranthus. lUaj vaifstlea. 
Aralia japonica. 
Ardisia crenulata* 
Aucuba Japonica. 
Azalea. Many varieties. 
Balsamina horton i^. 
Bambudo. Five species. 
Bambusa foliis yai' 
Benthamia japonica.* 
Berberis japonica. 
Camellia japonica. VefJTi 
CJamellia fjadanqua. 
Celoela cristate. 
Cdosia nyramidalia. 
OeplialetaxtiB FmtuoL 
CerasuH florc plcno. 
Chamffiropa exceiaa. 
Clematid. Two specie?. 
CoDvolvttlus. Seraral varieties. 
Ooraos effieinalft. 

Cryptomeria japonica. 
Crj-ptomtida epecied no /a. 
Cupre«aus>. Xaay vailitlo^ 
Daphne. 

Dsatila. Two spoeles. 
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OlML Ttire« a] 
Orchis. ThVM OT tout I 

OXMhB. 

Fkulowula imperials. 
Flnus. Five or six didUnct apecifta. 
Primula. Two or three speoiMk 
Pranua flora pleno. 
Qaercas. Bavfliml i 

deciduous. 
RctialBponu Many epeciee. 
Khua vernix. 
KoBA. Two apeciet. 



Bdsdoiritys 

Skimmia jH{>^nir-a. 
Spiraea. Two apeciefl. 
StauDtouia. 
Tazus. 

Teniatroemia japonica. 
Thuja, Two or thrt)© i 
Thtgopsls dolabrutii. 
Tradeacantia. 

UlmuB. Two or three species. 
VibunnmL Two ■pedw. 
Vinca. 

Yitia. 

Welgela. Two pporles. 
Wiittria liiieofliai and othon* 



THE PRINCIPAL TIMBER TREES GROWING IN THE VICINITY OF YEDDO 

AND KANAOAWA. 

1. Eog-o, a. . . 
t. MoJeo,* . . 



8. Mo-mi, A • • 

4 Tb>yi»>iutiiitt. 

9, It«en-ga • • • 

C Su-gi, or Sua-gi 



A . . 



• • • 



10. 8U>faiig««iiI,«., 

11. Sa-wa-ra, «. . . 

l&Ieho .... 

13. Ku-a .... 

14. Sa-wa>ka-ri| «• 
18. Kn-ro>l>i . . . 

16. Kir-ri .... 

17. Hi-no-ki,«. . . 



la 4gii-iift-rot«i 
U. AniDg^UMl 



n<>iierftl Remark! ; alio the Botanical Naaipt, as far aa they an] 

A t^wjd wood in commoa uae for building purposes. 
A very fi nc tirabeS| huii, uid of doM gnln, i 
ing purpoeee. 

AVtaJbrma. A eommon pine in the dbtrici, growing to a height of 
120 feet; the wood la goM but Iff ftek In connioa OM Ibr bafldiiii; 
and other purposee. 

Pinus parvykm, Om of fhoooiiiiiMm piaM cfttMoouliTi media 
buikUni^ 

AUe$TiUfnt. A wood nmdi Talnod bf fhe JapeDMe. Itiiftvhttei 

Btrong wood, used for house-building. 

CryjHtnneria japonica. Commonly called the cedar of Japan. It is 
common throughout the entire empire. The wood ia light and soffc, 
but, being very cheap, it is one of the mostgeneraU/ used tbubers. 

Pbmmi oetmilndfti. The Japanese efan. TMsIs probaMrtbeibieefc 
timber in Japan. Planlca 4 to 5 feet in width are often seen. The 
wood in hardy vrry strong^ and of a dark: brown color. The grain is 
beautiful, but rather coarse. It poliahea well, and is used for tho 
iSftcings of houaee, doors, furniture, cabineta, lacker- ware, etc. 

Cephalotamu dnpOMa, Used principally for ship-building. 

Querefts species. One of the oaka of Japan, but not the common oak 
of the country. The timl)er is very good and hiclUy valued. It ia 
very hard, and of immense itKBgtli* Uied fiw ifiipi, tiwir rnddeie, 
scullii, etc, ete. 

QtMfefie tpeeist. A eIose>gndned, heavy wood, very tSamSSar to Nap, 

and used for the same purposes. 
Retinispora pisijera, A common tree in this part of Japan, but dotti 

not atteinnpTMtf i<M. Ueedfor niel±igtiaM,lMaids,bellie,efee., 

etc 

AW^fr«rAiaditinC(folis. This tree groin to n grant else, and aasvnwe 

a ver>' fine habit The wood pcUneewoD, end ie need lbrll|^bo»> 

cs, cabinets, tables, etc., etc 
A coarse-grained, light wood, used chiefly for small polished articles. 
Tkuja species. Hoi extensively used. The wood ia soft and lighL 
A very niee, light wood. It Is dark-oolored and light. Used for foo. 

infs; wall^, ceilings, etc, etc., in houHOH. 

Paiilow nia impcrialis. A vcr>- light wood. Used for the bottoms of 
Japanese shoes, etc, etc 

Retinitg^ora obUucu One of the finest and most beantiAil timber trees 
of Japan. The wood Is mudi vahied ; temples and chapels are gen- 
erally built of it It stands well in water and under ground. Ships 
are built of it. Used for house-building, and especially for flooring. 
The wood is light, white, and fine. 

Tki^wtU dolafnxUa. One of the most bean^ul trees in Japan. The 
wood Is coarse and light It Is used for bnOdlng. 

raulownia ftpecim. A variety of Na UL The wvod !• T«y simOai^ 
and U3od for the same purposes. 

Querc>'t>i species. The oak of Japan. There are many varieties, both 
evergreen and deciduous. The trees attain a great siac Tlie tim- 
ber is very fine, waA probably equal to any oak In the world. It ia 
used for all purposes where great ntrcni^th i« roqaired. The haa- 
dles of Japanese swords &ro chiotiy made of c&ah-y. 
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JapMew Nam**. GcotrmI ItoUMlia ; alw the Botanical Naaaa. m far ai thvjr an proenrAble. 

91. GinK-dl-ni-gl,«. Thuja KjM cies. A liglit wood. I sed for house work, 

22. Alee, «. • • . A fine wood, very heavy and hard. It polishes beautifully, and ia one 

of the woods selected for making the finest boxes, cabinets, etc., etc. 
SB.Hi>te. . • • MUini^poratptek*. Nearly allJed to Mo. 17. Used ehkdly iiw boiUI- 

lag. 

M.ll«MiM|«. . • A heavy, Btramg wood. II pdidui vdU and !■ VMd Ibr iMBMi flttiio- 

ets, etc. 

Kftti«lM(Bt A • A beautiful wood ; it has quite a silky appearance wImb Jdaned, and 
ifl of a venr fine grain, dark brown color, and mediniw weight. It Ib 
oonstdered by the Japanese as one-of their beet woods fnr fine, neat 

work, and is highly prized. 

26. IIo A light, white wood. All the sword-sheaths in Japan are made of it» 

27. Shi-ra-bi . . A light, white wood, u-«ed for building. 
S8l Ya-nia-n»4ai-ahi, Used for shoes, sword^handles, etc.. etc 

9i. Ki-U .... IHotpyroa KakL Not veiy extenarely used. The wood ts haid, bat 

somewliat T)rittle, and will not stand exposure to weather. 
SO. Matii-u, «... Pinus densijlora and Maasoniana. The common plneij of the conn- 
try. The trees attain a great size. The timber is large and fine in 
quality. These trees are valued by the Japanese, who idant them 
to form avenues, and on all pnMniaeut posmoiM. Mat$-v answen 
to the dexil of Europe. Roain is also made from tliem. 

31. Kats-u-no-ki . An unimportant timber tree, used lor chop-etidu, and similar small 

articles. 

32. N»-ra. . . . Used for small booMi. 

88. Kn-rong>no>kl . The wood is almest black, very like ebo^y. II Is Ttiy teaiM III Japan, 

and iwd for the finest lacker cup?, et&,ete. 
E4. Sing-y ... In common use for building and rough woric. 
35. V'a-na-ny • . Common wood of little value. 

341, Momida-y • • Acer speotes. The Japanese mapl& There is « great variety of ma- 
ples In Juan. The wood not moA need In Ihia eonatiy. The 
traee axi dileify plaaled ftc ' 



The above is a list of the principal timber trees. Takea as a whole, I think 
the timber of Japan will equal that of any other country. It is very jjlenti- 
ful and cheap. Most of these trees would probably thrive well in England. 

Those marked thus (s) are found only in Japan and the neighboring isl- 
ands. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES ON TIIE TREES AND FLORA OF JAPAN. 

CONIFBBOU8 PLANTS. 



There is probably no country in the world, of the same area, which pro- 
duces 80 great a variety of conifers ns tlie group of islands composing the 
£mpire of Japan. From Nagasaki in the south, to Hakodadi in the north, 
conifers are eveiy where abondant, and in great variety ; and, as foreigners 
have hitherto been enabled to explore but an ezoeedingly small portion of 
these islands, it is more than probable that the numerous mountain ridges of 
the interior produce a great number of entirely new, and, as yet, undiscover- 
ed species. 

Tlie Japanese are great admirers of evergreens, and great tronblc is taken 

to cultivate them to the best possible })itch. The greater portion of the tim- 
ber tiscd for building, and for all ordinary purposes, is that of coniferous 
trees. The annual demand is exceedingly great throughout all parts of the 
empire ; and it is said that landowners are compelled to plant a certain nnm- 
ber of forest trees year^, in order that the stock in the country may not be 
diminished. Conifers are also employed very largely for ornamental pur- 
poses. Clipped hedges of the Cr)'ptomeria, Ketinisporas, Biotas, etc., are 
very general ; and scarcely a garden can be met with that does not contain 
specimens of eoniferas, many of which are cnt and trained into the most gro- 
tesque forms. 

The main roads which intersect this country are very generally planted on 
either side with rows of conifers. Pinus densiflora and Massoniana, Crypto- 
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meria japonica, and Thujopsis dolabrata, are pro>)ably the kinds generally 
employed lor this purpose. These trees are scldoui or ever cut dowiij aad 
consequeatljr they attiiitt a great sise, and form spedmens «f tiw grMtett 

Altogether, conifers constitute the most useful and the most generally em- 
ployed trees in Japan. As most of the kinds which have been discovered 
by travelers have now been introduced to European gardens, and there being 
eTery prospect that most of them will prove of sufficient hardinan to with- 
stand the most severe of our winters, it is confidently ho|)ed that, ere long, 
many of the beautiful sjx;cies indij^cnous to tliis country may be distributed 
throughout our pleasure-grounds, aud tiouriiih as luxuriantly as tlicy do iu 
Japan. 

Annexed is a list of the principal conifers, and other plants, which hare 
been described as coming from the Japanese islands : 



8tga-momi 



Moaui 



jf 

Fnlmatsn 



Tor»-moini 



Blira . 

ItMQgt 



Sugl . 



Alt«9 Aleoqitkma. A Bobto tne, dlfloovered in 18M>« dnrinir Mr. A1« 

4J0ck*M trij) to Mount Fii!»iyania, and nuMd in honor of that gen- 

tlenian. It growa at from GOOO to 7000 feet elevation on Kusiyania, 

where it attains a ht'iglil of 'JO to 100 fiH't. 
Abies bifida. A variety peculiar from the ende of the leaves being 

divided into two aluuFp polnls. Oulf eean cnUtvated in gaidens in 

Yeddo and Kanagawa. 
Abies firmau A common tree in the mountainous districts, growing 

atanetavatioafifaOWto40WM. ItattynsalMiglifeof MtolW 

feet 

Abies Tsmru Found growing on Mount Fndyama, at an elevation 
ofSSOOfoet. ltaUafiuabei^lol80tol00feet,aiidisaiaclival. 
lied H a tlnbor troe- 

AbifA jezoeruU, A tne groviag some M IIn£ la h«i|^ oa ttw idaad 

of JoSflO. 

A bies leptolqais. Fomid at an elevation of 8000 to 8B0O feet on Mount 
Fndjama. It la ramariEaUe as being tba tree vtaidk gn»ws at tho 
greatest elevation on this moontaln. Its greatest helglit fs 40 feet ; 

but, on ascending the nuiuntain, it dwindlea down to a bnnh of 3 fwt. 
Abies viicrottperma. A npLcica hitherto found only in tiie vicinity of 

Ilakodmli^ where It was tsecn attaining a height of 2 J to 30 feet. 
Abies poUta. A large tree growing on the mountains in the noxtli of 

Nlpbon. Attains a height of 80 to 100 feet. 
Abii's Veitchii. A opecieit found at an elevation of 6000 to 7000 feet 

on Mount Fuaiyama^ where it grows over 100 feet in heigkU 
Biota on'eataKa A iMudi <tf 18 lo SO feel. GoduikmiIt feond near 

Yedda 

Biota penduia. A growing bush found on the Mooatains of Hnkona 

It is largely planted in gardens for ornamental purposfla 
Biota japoniea. A low bush, cultivated in gardens. 
CepliulotuxxiH dnipacea. A true glowing to a fcytght of 86 Io40 ftet| 

on the mountainri In the Bouth of Japan. 
Ce2jhalotaxus pedunculata. A tTM growing flO to 95 feet la heli^t; 
C<3>AaMa«M« umbraeiM/era. 

ClfUptoimBria japontetL The cedar of Japan. Perhaps the common - 
•at conifer in the pmplrt-. It grows excoedinglv ftniight, attnioiu.; 
a iMlgfat of 60 to lUO feet. It is found in all parts, from Nagasalu to 
HakodadL TlMra ar» nanaroaa Tiitetiea of tlili MdtfvaM la 8U^ 



Lhi-kta-nioni 



Nagl 



Cmmln^temfti «i»i0fu£t. A Tcry gnoefol tree with drooping branch- 
es, growing to n height of 10 to 25 feeL 

Jxmij^riiH japoniea. A dwarf shrub, found in most parts of Japan. 

Juiii]>enuH riiuda. A handsome tree, attaining a height of 20 to 80 
feet, found on the Uakone ridge of mountains, and at Atami* Tbera 
are several other speefes of Juniperd, not jet deeerfbed hf ' 

Jiageia euJipidnfn. A fmall-growlng tree, eaid to bo found in 
state in thu Liland of Jeaso. It is cultivated in the gardens 
Yeddo. 

Nageia japoniea, A tree growing from 30 to 40 feet in height It Is 
mnd oatlM nooBtaias oflhelaicclor, aad !■ eoltlfated in tiwTod- 



Mmm douf/OfVL One of the commonest pines of tho country, the 
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timber of which i« in very rommon use. It attaim a height of 40 to 
M tVct, and fouml thnnighout the whole empiro. Uoto lodil MMl 
ink are prepared from thia aad iho following epeciei. 

WMDttbnt ... Pinm Mam/niaiux. AtliMvtffBimilar tothe latter,tKikatteiiiingn 

gTMter sUe. It is very commonly planted to form oomiMt, and i« 
the ikvoiite ipecles for dwarfing and training horizontally. 

Wiaml BMlni • • Pinm . A tree largely cultivated in gardens, but not found in ft 

wild atate in the localities to which foreigners have had acoeea. 

CkKy04lialni • • Pinus parvijlorti. A species growing on the Ilakone Mountaina, and 

much colttvated in gardmr, II gnnra from 80 to 40 feet in height. 
There are aeveml other spedee and inarletiei of pines as yet unde- 
Bcrihed. One of the Miar<t remarkable of these h the iSM-lV^ MOlm 
of the Jupauese, the foliage of wliich is variegated. 

IbU . • . . . PodoearjJU,H MakL A nlUl^pEHWla8 tiMiflaiitedin gudflot 1^ 

DaineDtHl purpoeei. 
Podoearptts japonlea, A tne toaoA in Japan \tf Dr. Siebold, and 
pIuntL'<] fur ornament In gardens. 

Foamaki. . • • Puducarpus nuicrophylla. A tree growing from 20 to 80 ftet in height. 

Hlnold* . • • . JRetinidpora obtusa. This is one of the finest conlftri In Japan. It 

if much valued, both for its timber and ftv omamantal pnq wei. 
Tii0japaneMeailit^TiiaTn«af theta.* It gnnra aoniunly on 
moit of the niouatain ri d gw of IIm island oTMiplHO, from SO to 40 
in height. 

8»-ira»nt . . . • Retininpora pitiftra. A tree growing from 20 to 80 feet In boMil 

It is very gnuMful and oniamiwitai, but does not attain a lofimnt 
rise to be very valnable as a timber treei 

fllBOlni hflbn • • . Jtetinispom Fquarrosa. A small-growing tree with glaucous foliage, 

largely plunted for ornament in gardens. There are several eiHicied 
of Retinospora still undcscribed. 

KoyamaU ... Sck^iMtUm vtrticUUUa, Tlie ombrella pine. Tills ramaikaUe tree. 

wbiA derives Its name from having its leaves in whorts at the end 
of the slioot'i, 18 the only Hpccica yet discovered. It is a den!<e py- 
ramidal tree, found abundantly on the Koya MounUiim, in the prov- 
ince of Kiudin^ and on other mountain ridges. It.s griutcat height 
Is probably from 70 to 80 feet; and, being clothed with branches to 
tlie ibottibrms one of the handsomest trees tn Japan. Tills and its 
numerous varieties, one of which has variegated raOsgai are laigdy 
planted in tlic gitrdeus of the Japanese. 
Tiixtt« tardim. A »niall t^hrub with dark green foliage^ finUHd om fiw 
mountains of Japan and in tlie gardens of Yeddo. 

JkOMi^ ... fkum eutptdata. A dense-grovring shrab with dailc green Ibllagek 

It Is found at the foot of Mount Fusiyama, on the Hakone Mount- 
aiuM, and on the ii<land of Yeai'o. It grows from 16 to '20 feet in 
height 

Asu-naro .... lla^op«ia dolabrcUa. One of the most beautiful evergreen trees in 

Japan. It is Ihnnd on the Hakone Mountains, and on other rid gee 
in the north of Niphon. It ia al.»o found near Ilakcxladi, in Yesso. 
It forma a moat elegant and graceful tree, from 30 to 40 feet in 
height, with dark green drooping branches It i« largely cultivated 
* by the Japanese in their gardens, and iiighly prised. There are 

several varieties, one of vbiefa has beautifully variegated IbUage, 
and another with foliage smaller and of a light green color. 

Jvaya Torreya nwi/eni. A tn-e growing from 25 to 80 feet in height. Its 

foliage i.H of a dark green color, and the nuts are carefully gathered 
by the Japanese, the kernels of which are eaten. It iis found com- 
mon in the midland and southern provinces of Japan. 
Veitehia japoniea. An entirely new genus, of which this is the only 
known species. Nothing is yet known about the habit of this tree, 

8(Hte Frazinm excelsior. The anh of Jap<tn. A good, useful timber, 

^* coarse grained, heavy, and strong. It is not in very general u^e in 

thU a&net. Employed chiefly Ibr oars, bows and arrows', etc. , etc. 

O-roWHMdiJ • • . Jlhun vemieifera. The Japanese vami»h-4ree. A tree 15 to 20 feet 

in height, grown exclnsirely for the sake of its naj), from which the 
celebrated lacker is obtained, and Its Kccd, from which oil and wax 
are pressed. The lacker is taken from the tree during the early 
spring m'mths. A ring is cut with a sharp knife round the tnink 
of the tree, from which the Tunish exudosi and Is reoeived In Tas- 
sels placed for the purpose. It is white, and of the eenslslenee of 
eream when first coming from the tree, but turnn black on oxponure 
to the air. The seed of this tree, like that of its near ally (i^Aus 
miceedanui\ flram which the Tegmla wnx it nMde^ eontaina « 
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quautity of uUy ttubatauce. From the Heed itself oil is press^ 
•di while tbe hiuk produces Um tubsUnce from wbich the balk of 
ttM JftpaiMM mndlei ave nuuta. 

Ift-tft , , , , , Brotismnetia papijri/era. The paper-tree of Japan. This Phrub is 

grown exclutiively for its bark., which forma the chief material uaed 
for paper-making. TJie shoota are cut annually in December or 
Janaary, after the leaves have fkllea., having e;rovn some fotir or 
tcf feek in length. They are then immersed In water for seTcnl 
days, after which the bark is taken ott The inner and whiter bark 
ia separated from the outer, and the former selected fur niak.iii<^' the 
better qualities of puper. The bark is then beaten into a pulp, and 
afterward weU washed and cleaned. This done, it is allowed to ac- 
enmnlate in a TVasel, tad is ready for being converted into paper. 
In making the paper, a portion of the pulp is taken up in a tray with 
a very low {aimo;-t imperceptible) projection round the edge. Suf- 
ficient pulp id thua retained to make the paper the desired thickness, 
and the remainder runs off. The paper being made by hand, these 
trayt are small, which accounts for the Japanese paper being ahnqn 
made in xmall sheets. It is dried in the sun after this latter proc- 
ess, and becoraes fit for use. There are three plants grown in tlds 
district for papcr-makiiii', viz., Brousso7ie(ia papyri/era^ Buddlea 
species, and Uildtctu species. The bark of the two former, and the 
mf of the totter is eiii^oycd. The BrouaaooetU is, however, by £ar 
tlM commonest, only oonqpmttvcly inull VMBlilias of tlie twotal* 
tor being mixed with 11 

NOTES ON JAPANESE PLANTS INTRODUCED TO ENGLAND BY MR, JOHN G. 
YEITCH, AND NOW IN CULTIVATION IN THE ESTABUSmiE^T OF MESSB& 
VEITCH AND SON. 

The following additional notes have been supplied mo while the work is 
going tluroagh the praw; and, as affording the lateit infomatum in idbr- 

ence to the plants now in the country, they will doobtlflM be aooeptable to 

all interested in ornamental gardening:;. 

Many of these plants will unquestionably be most valuable additions to 
oar gardens, their luurdineM adding mach to their Taloe. 

Among dlBcidoons trees, Pfimera oewnlMla, the Japanese elm, will ocenpy 

a prominent place, not only as an ornamental tree, but from the value of its 
fine timber, which the Japanese use for their best work. The maples, also, 
will prove veiv handsome trees, from their rich autumnal tints. (See page 
264.) 

Conifers are abundant ; and among those at present most admired, per- 
haps because most known, the graceful Thujopsis dolabrata, numerous ele- 
gant species of Rttinispora^ both green and variegated, the singular and dis> 
tinet Umbrella Fine, Sdadopitys vertidUatOf the Abies Ahaquianaj rendered 
peculiarly interesting by the seeds having been plucked on our pilgrimage to 
Mount Fusiyaraa, with other beautiful species of Abies, Picea, Pinus, etc. 

Our collections of liardy shrubs are enriched by the addition of many fine 
things, including the evergreen female Attcuba japonicOj producing copious 
branches of red berries in the antnmn. It is from this original species that 
oar well-known variejfated Aueuba oi^inates ; and now we have aeveral m> 
negated additions. 

There are also many fine species of Uffustrunif EuontftmtSf Ekeagnut^ etc., 
both green and wariegatcd, as wdl as the beantifnl Ho>ll7-like Otmmikm 
aqm/bkue, a charming little shrub, of which there are sereru Tarieties. Nor 
mast the various Bamboos be omitted, which, from their very distinct and 
peculiar habit, are calculated to form most useful objects for ornamental 
planting, especially near water. 

QHFenu, also^ a great number have been received, and aie now mdtf cnl^ 
tivation. 

Annexed will he found a list of the principal Japanese plants now in cnl* 
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eohifMtira in ^hlf coantiy, many of which have been already referred to ia 
previous portions of this Appendix. In addition to these there are many 
others, the character of which is not yet sufhcienily developed to allow of 
their correct detenniiurtion : 



AbiM AlooqtilAna. I 
» firma. AveTjtmwaAdSMuAtitdes. 

^* microeperma. 
•» polita. 

Aoae ijmapU). SevenIv«oiM,withgmtv»- 
rieky oribbga 

ArdUla. Many bcAtitlfnlly variegated kinds. 
Aucuba japonica vera. Many Injautiful va- 
rieties. 

BamboMk Sevml veiy fine and quite new 
Mndl, one of wliioh !• VMltgitad. 

Berberis specie ^ nova. 
Biota (Thi^a) falaita. 

Box US sempervirens. Two diatlnot varieties. 
0>melli* japoniea IbUls vartegfttls; CamellU 
Suamiaft Tarlcgftta. Two dImIj vsri^ 

gated forms of this beautifol 
Catet«bfl;a spinosa variegata. 
Cryptomeria species novm. A TVJ ********* 

•nd b em tiful p Umk 
DftphiM. Ssvoral vMiteUflii 
Elseagnus japoniaia variegatnn A iNBltti- 

fuUy variegated plant 
Blionymus ovatus aureo variegmton. 

nMUcana vari^tua. 
Enrya latlfeUa variegate. 
Farfugium speclefl nova. 
Picas speciea nova. 
Hypericum. Several new forms. 
Uemerocalli« roecies foUis vari^gatii. 
Ilex Forfettnl (T). 
Illicium. f^'vcral new Uoda. 
Iris. Many new Borts. 
Juniperus rigida. 

LigufltrumjapoQicom aureo-varkgatum. A 
beaotlftd variegated pUnt 

Lilium auratum. One of the Tno<<t remarka- 
ble and beantiful plants introduced from 
Japan. 

Magnolia. Several epeciea. 

Helastoma. New species ; very beantlAil. 

Oemanthufl ilicifolius; Osmanthus llicifnlius 

variegatua. Two beautifully variegated 

plaote, with bolly-Uko fbUage. 



Photinin ('')ovata. 
I'iuud di'Urtiflora. 
•■^ Kuraicnsifl. 



*^ parviflonu 
Bovenlol] 



4t 
U 
U 
U 



Plancra acuminate* Tho JspMIMS dm; • 

tine timber tree. 
Plauera acuminata. Two distinct varieties. 
I'odocarpua. Many new kinda, several of 

wUdi an variesated. 
Primula. Two dl'^tinrt and vwy Ana ipfr* 

cies liavo already flowered. 
Quercu.i. Many new ODM, bOtb dodduOQS^ 

and evergreen. 
Bellnlapora ciMiin. Tho Jtpamw Trae of 

ttwBtin. 
lyeopodiuidcs. 
pii<iu!ra. 
squarrosa. 

Sevenl hemMHIf vari«gatod 

fonn-4 of tba iiwiCSDing tf&dttm 
Rhapis flabcllifuriuis. 

" foHis variegatia. 

Bhododendroo. Two distinct species. 
BhttR mNoedanea. The vegeteMe waz-tm 
of Japan. 

Hhus vemicifera. Thn l.ickcr-tree of Japan. 

KhyDchoH))ermum jii.^'iniii iides TUk^UnUi, 

Sanseviera caroea variegaia. 

Sciadopftye vertieOlata. The TtmbiellapliM. 

Sednm en men m vari^atum* 

Serissa foctida varicgata. 

Taxus. i \s n distinct Hpecicfl. 

pygmsea. A moet singularly dwarf 
and beautiful species. 

Thujopeis dolflbrata; Thi^opeis dolabrata va- 
riegata; Thujopsis Intevirens. This genus 
is peculiar to Japail,aildit«IIO0f ihenUMt 
beautiful Imown. 

Viburnum. Several new species. 

Welfda. A very beautifai new kind. 



VsuCEB {Fems)y etc. 



Adtanloni. Two spedee* 

Chf ilanlhcfl mysurensis. 
Cyrtomium falcatum. 
Gymnogramraa jipmrflML 
Lastnoa ovaca. 

^ Bevenl dltHuct UdAl 
Mlcrolcpla strigosa. 
Miphobolus Lingua coirymbifenu. 



Onychium japonicnm. 
Folyitldiam setoHtun. 

Two other distinct species. 
Pteris. Several dlstlBek kinds. 
Selaginclla. Many new vaiietias. 
Woodsla polystlcholdes. 

VeltBiitt. 

Woodwardia japonica. 



The following lists of seeds and plants, sent from the Legation to the Eoy* 
al Gardens at Kew, may also be imeretting! 

LIST OF SEEDS SBMT TO SIR W. HOOKER IN 1860. 

4. Cunninghamia sinensis, 



1. Pinos species. Ilakodadi. 
3. *^ parvlflflift (cones). 

& ^ (mods). 



5. Cephalotaxus species. Y(idda 
0» 8«UslNtii» nffiim tfftfifi t, 
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9. PauIoVnla Rp<H:ics. Y6ddow 

10. Chan»rops ezcelaa. 

11. Aoarspeciet. Yeddo. 

1& Ilex ^edfli 0. Bvergreen Bbmb ; 8 to 
lOiiset. 

13. Rhus vernlx. » 

14. Abiee species 



Ifi. BianniaL - UBknoinL 

19. Kandin* domertlea, ftuBto rtbia 

17. Paulovnia speciea (?). 

18. Euonrmua species (?). 

19. lU-x hi ti folia, 

'^0. Ilex species, ^mooih leaved.) 

21. Nandina ' 

22, yj }% m speeiMi 



COKTBMTS OF 0ABB8 FOB THE ROTAL GARDEK8, KEW. 



1. Abies speeiaSffirom Mount FnsiTama. 
8. ThtOopA doialmita Tailegata. 

3. Zanthoxylon spcries (*), 

4. Abiea spcciea (lurch), from Mount Fuslya- 

ina. 

5. MngnoUa species, from Mount Fusiyama. 
y rernatlgnk species, ft«m Moanl 
7. (JaanaqpMlBKlP). 



vanlaliia 



fi. ThiOopsifl Mafarata 
B. A tree (unknown) from 

eaid to be made. 
9. Azalea species. • 

15. Thuja apocies. 

16. Thiijopsis dolabrata. 

17. RetinisiMra obtusa. 

18. Melaatoma species (?). 

<)lH«titlflt of ~ 



Cask No. 1. 

8. A tree (unknown) from which the Japan- 
ese are said tO BBakl TBIIliril. 

9. Aaalea spedM. 

10. OamanttttB ipedea. 

11. variegatiis. 

12. Rabus species, from Blount Fusiyama. 

13. Gardenia radicans variegata* 

14. Carex specias vadesata. 
1& Thuja special. 

Cask No. 2. 

19. An oidiid (unknown). 

20. Creeper with variegated foUaife. 

21. Chrysanthemum. Ahaadsomeaad 
el variety, 

22. Shrub (unknown). 
S3. Platanus spedea. 
24. Aeer apedai. 



Beedllng Flaeib Oaki, HaplMi ele., eta,, pleated in telli 



TITLE8 IN JAPAN. 

l^Vm ike ^JtqmBlBnkL*} 

The subject of the titles of officers in Japan is to the uninitiated a maze 
of obscurity. It is a labyrinth in the mazes of which one is immediately lost 
without a guide, bat through which it is easy to steer when the clew has been 
obtained. Not one of the maj[iy Japanese officers (whether their titles be 
hereditaiy or not) is so often misnamed, by those even who know his positioa 
and his proper titles, as he who holds the position of what foreigners stylo 
Temporal Emperor. The titles of officers generally is too large a one to 
take up at present ; but it may not be amiss to discuss, or to throw out a few 
hints for the disenssioa of what is the proper title of the Temportl Emperor. 

In onr lest nnmbcr, we, in noticing another subject, expressed an opinion, 
In a passing way, that there was little or nothing of spirituality in the ideas 
that the Japanese have of the Mikado beyond what is contained in the doc- 
trine of tibe dirine right of kings. The tide of almost aay one of ^ nden 
in Christendom contains some expression to denote more or less plainly that 
the perMm of his or her majesty is most sacred, and that he rules by the 
grace of God. That Easterns should call the highest individual in their re- 
spective empires by the title of the Son of Heaven, or that these should so 
style themselves, is not a matter of surprise. Bnt in Japan it is sapposed 
by foreigners that there is something in the official titles of the one and of 
the other to constitute them coequals in rank, to one of whom is given the 
execution of the laws, to the other the dispensation of honors only as from 
a sacred foontain. 
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■ If, however, it be granted that there is any thing which would denote an 
idea of spirituality in the office of Mikado, there is nothing, we shall find, in 
the titles of the ether to denote aaj idea of imperial or kingly power what- 
ever* 

The name by which this officer is commonly known is * the Tycoon of Ja- 
pan.* In all the Treaties made between the respective Governments of En- 
gland, France, America, Holland, and Portugal, and Japan^ he ia sigrled *his 
SCejesty the Tycoon of Japan,* and in the Japaneae text of the Treaties he 
is also styled Tycoon. There is, however, no such word as Tycoon in the 
language of Japan. There was no such title given in Japan to any officer 
before the arrival of Commodore Perry in Japan. Whence has it arisen 
that an officer is, in such an important document as a Treaty, given a name 
which is not known in the country with which the Treaty is made ? 

The two words Tycoon or Taikun are Chinese, the first signifying 'great;' 
the second is translated, in Williams's Dictionary, * a chief, head of society, a 
prince^ sofereign, or rolei^-honoraUe, exalted ; to rule, to fulfill the dnties 
of a sovereign, etc. the two words therefore imply that the bearer of the 
title is the * great sovereign or ruler of Japan.' The word emperor, in Med- 
hurst's vocabulaiy, is translated Sobera Mikado ; and another word is given 
for the Spiritnal Emperor, no word being given for.Tvcoon. But this is only 
an old word for Emperor, and ought to be Smem Mikoto. 

"We may then inquire whether (if this high-sounding name be a foreign 
importation) it is borne out to the full extent, or to any extent, by the titles 
bj which he is known in Japan. 

And, in the first place, we may state what we have learned on the spot aa 
to the origin of the name Tycoon in the Treaties. When Commodore Per- 
ry arrived in the Bay of Yeddo, the Government was naturally anxious to 
find out what he wanted, what his powers were, and how far he was likely to 
go in pushing his wishes. The eo^edltion was heralded with sndi a flonridi 
of trumpets so loud and so long as to reach the shore! of Japan long befine 
the Commodore himself. 

The Government, no doubt, consulted long and anxiondy about the dipIo> 
matist whom thqr ahoald send down to carry on a negotiation : they seem, 
not with their usual skill and wisdom, to have deputed a man who was more 
notable for his knowledge of the Chinese language than for worldly wisdom 
or practical shrewdness. This was Hyashi Daigaku-no Kami. Not the 
Prince of Daigakn, as the American official /eport styles him, bnt the head 
of the Chinese college, or professor of Chineae in the college of Miaco, and, 
nt the time, teacher of Chinese to the Tycoon. lie happened to be a pedant. 
He was devoted to the study of Chinese literature. During the conferences 
which took place at Yokohama, the question of the proper title of the Em- 
peror, as he was then called, came up, and, so far as we recollect, the ques- 
tion was put if the 'Tycoon' was the proper title to embody in the text of 
the Treaty. The answer given by Hyashi implied that it was the proper 
title bv which to designate the person intended in the text of the Treaty. 
Poor Hyashi, in consequence of his diplomacy on this occasion, lUl into dis- 
grace and poverty, died some years ago despised by his countrymm and 
neglected by his friends, and an object of aversion to the Government by 
whom he had been accredited. With such an authority, and with interpret- 
ers who were acqoainted wiih Chhiese only, it was natural that the style 
should be adopted. 

At what period the name was fint adopted by foreigners we have no means 
at hand of discovering. 

Koempfer calls him the secular Emperor, secular Honarch, a Crown Gen^ 
enil; but we ean not find that he alludes to any such title as l>cooa. The 
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old Jesuit fathers called him the Eabosama, the Xogune, Daiftisama, at dif- 
ferent tiiMs^ aeeordliig to the eztet title be reoeiTed from the Emperor at 
the time thcj wrote. 

He is never spoken of in public docnTnents by the title of Tycoon. So far 
M we can learn, nearly all hig titles are given to him by the Mikado, and 
he goes through the several grades of rank in soccession. Such being the 
nse, «e may oonclnde that lycoon is not a tide to which he has any right, 
and the more especially that it seems to convoy an idea of snporiority and 
of sovereign rule which is not included in, or to Ixi inferred from, any of the 
titles conferred on him bv the Mikado. The very giving of such a title, 
and the asramptton of it, is likely to create a Ming of jealousy, when none 
would have exuUMl had his own honors been strictly adhered to. 

So far ns we can learn, the son and heir, or the 'Temporal Emperor,' wheth- 
er Ills father be alive or not, goes, till he is fifteen years of age, by the name 
of * Take-cheoo,* two Chinese words meaning a bamboo sboot green fbr ten 
thousand years. If his father is dead and be has sncoeeded Mm, this title 
is changed when he is about eight or nine ycnrs of age. He assumes the 
toga viri/is at an earlier age than is usual — t. e., at fifteen — has his head 
shaved, and assumes the name by which he is afterward Imown, sach as ly^ 
yas, lyaymitrao, lyajtsna. 

But if he have succeeded to the vacant seat even at an early ac^e, there arc 
two titles which are inherent in the position. The first, Jnnna Shongakoo 
drio een no Uettowo, which means that he is the head or principal of the two 
colleges of Jnnna and Shongakoo. These were formerly in luako, bnt are 
now in Yeddo. This title always is assumed by the person who holds the 
next, viz., 'Grenjee no-choja.' Genjce is the family which opposed the Heji, 
and, after a lengthened civil war, overcame them. Grenjee is the Chin^ 
sonnd of tibe ebaraelers of the word Ifinnamoto. Sometimes the title is 
given wkh the latter instead of the former word — MinnarooUvno Choja ; 
Choja means the head of a large honse or family. The title signifies 'the 
head of the Minnamoto family.' 

These two titles appertain to the individual, whoever be may be, who ia 
tbe real or supposed lineal descendant of lyeyas and other lines npon which 
this line has been ingrafted. So soon as this officer assumes the toga virilis, 
and shaves his head as a man, the Mikado gives him titles and honors. 
Those which we have just noticed may be called family and literary honors. 
Those wfaich be receives ftom the Emperor are cMl and miHtaiy, and of 
rank or position. Of each of these there are several, with differences. Three 
years ago, shortly after his elevation, the present Tycoon was Dainanpoong 
(Ta-nah-yen in Chinese); since then, we believe, and shortly before his mar- 
riage wiw the Emperor's sister, he was adnmeed to either Nal-dai-jin or 
Oodaijin — t. to be either midcUe or right great BCnister. He was not ad- 
vanced to this without some opposition from officers of high rank at Miako. 
He receives from the Emperor, generally at a very early period after his ele- 
vation, the title of Daisiogoong (in Chinese Ta-tsiang-kiun), the great com- 
mander of the army. This is a title given in China to the commander-in- 
chief of the Tartar troops only. This is the highest military rank in .Tapan, 
and has been generally hereditary. It carries with it no actual military du- 
ties ; but, as the Japanese consider themselves a nation of soldiers, the hold- 
er is, in fact, the bead of the exeentive. 

To this title is sometimes, but not always, added 8e-t or Savee (in Chinese 
Ching-i), the chastiser or subjugator of barbarians, as we translate the word 
*!,' the use of which is prohibited by the last treaty with China. This titlo 
was originally given witti nforenee to the Ainoi in the north of Japan and 
Teso^ bnt this has Utelj been i^^plied to forrignen fak eommnnieationB from 
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the Mikado to the Tycoon, in which he asks him, ' I have given yoa the title 
of Se-i, why do yon not MAU tlie ezpeotatloiM I had of yoa is conferring the 

title ?' Sc- i f 'go is one of the naxnea of the Tycoon's casde in Yeddo. 

In addition to these titles he has one denoting by a number the rank ho 
holds. All officers of the rank of Daimios and upward are thus denoted ; 
and, if this number be high, it is placed first. If a high office be held, the 
number of bis rank comes after. lyeyas was No. 1 of the 2d degree whUo 
he was alive, and after death was elevated to No. I of the first degree. But 
such high rank is very rarely given; No. 2 of the second degree being the 
highest rank ordinarily given during life. These are the whole of the titles 
thai eve inherent in or given to the holder the T^]rcoon*8 chair. 

The titles of lyeyas were as follows : 

Jiu itchi (No. 1 of the second degree). 

Oodaijiu (right great Minister). 

Se4 diu Emiogoong. 

Junna Shongaka drio een no Bettoiro. 

Genjee no Choja. 

Minnamoto no lyeyas. 

Beridee these the Mikado givet fkequently, bnt not always, the title of Kn- 
bosama. This was first given to old Ashikanga, when he had retired from 

the office of Dai Shiogoong. Kubo is the title given to a retired or abdi- 
cated Emperor when his son has succeeded him. Sama means originally 
'the same as.' The Emperor, who wished to confer as high an honor as ho 
coald npon the ambitions old man, gave him one implying that he was *the 
same as my father when he has abdicated.' It is a name by which the Ty- 
coon is frequently spoken of even when, as at present, he has no right to it. 
It has not as yet been conferred upon the present young man. The name 
Daifnsama, hj which the Jesnits designated lyeyas, is a sort of ooimption of 
Nai daijin, being Nai or Dai fhos sama, moaning aooording to the snbae- 
qnent conversion of Sama, Lord of the Inner Office. 

Occasionally other official titles are added ; but, as these are of lower 
mak, and would require an explanation of the whole list of titles^ oar space 
does not permit of our entering on so extensive a snlgect. 

From the above we see that the title of Tycoon is by no means a correct 
one. The title by which he is most commonly spoken of appears to be Dai 
Shiogoong or Kubosama. But as neither of these came so easily to a for- 
eigner's lips as Tjrooon, he, in all probabili^, will continue to be called by 
that title to which he has no right, but which, having been introdooed into a 
high State docament, has some authority for its use. 



O. 

A FEW WMfAWtt ON «AN OPEN LETTEK TO TTIE REPBE8ENTATEVES OF 

THE WESTERN NATIONS AT YEDIX).' 

To the Editor of the 'North China Herald.* 
Sir, — The merit of this letter may be variously appreciated : its assertions 
have been a matter of discussion. But, whatever may be the objections pnh- 
poted, the judgment of the Japanese has made a victorious reply to them. 

Among the Japanese, either friends or enemies to the Government at 
Yeddo, all those who have been able to become acquainted with the contents 
of An Open Letter' were astonished at the precision and exactitude with 
which their most inward oonsdtntSmi waa e^Udned, and at the interesting 
details upon the organiiatioa of the rartons powers in Japan. The onlj 

II.— S 
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fault the Jftpoaese could find with it was, that the letter did oontain so much 
correct iaformatioii ooncenung their laws and government. 

If, then, I venture now to make a few remarks on the letter, it is less to 
criticise it than to complete and correct certain facts, which the judicious 
author of the letter could hardly have known in all their full particoiars. I 
mntt even coafeas that, notwitfaatanding my long stadiee on the aame matter, 
I bad at fint arrived at the coodaaioiui so boldly dedoeed by the writer of 
that letter. 

A sumniary of the actual Constitation of Japan may be thus rendered : 
Whenever a law, or a measnre of general interest for the Empire — that is, 
a law which does not concern only the dominions of the Taikong, but also 
the estates of the Daimios — is to be decreed or adopted, the Taikong (the 
chief of the executive Power — the Lieutenant of the Mikado) proposes, by 
himself or by the Go-ro-tjo^ the law which is submitted tor the approval or 
the criticism of the Dalmiee, who examine the said law either in a general 
meeting at Yeddo or bj thdr deputies. If the new measure which is to be 
adopted is of minor importance, the Government at Yeddo consults the Da- 
imios by deputies sent to them for that purpose. If the law is adopted by the 
majoritv, it is immediately presented to the Mikado for his sanction. Should 
the nugori^ of the Daimios disagree with the Court at Teddo, the Taikong 
may pass them over unheeded, and submit the law to the examination of the 
MiKado, wlio simply approves the law or consults the Daimios. 

The opening of Japan to foreigners by the treaties was not only one of 
these general great measores widi which the interests of aU were highly con* 
cemed, but it caused a radical revolution in the Empire. It required, then, 
to be voted and sanctioned by all the requisite fonns^ in agieement with the 
Constitution. 

In fact, the Daimioe were conralted in drawing up the treaty of CoiBmo- 
dore Perry. The question was laid before them in these tenns: 'Does it 

please your Lordships to conclude a treaty of such and such tenor, as an ex- 
periment, and for 6 or 8 years only?' The Daimios examined and discuss- 
ed the matter with cure and deliberation. Some of them consulted the va- 
rious dasses of people of their estates — ^Yaconins, homes, physicians, etc., 
etc., and most of them brought back to Yeddo an affirmative answer. Still 
the decision of the minority was opiposed by a strong minority, in jHoportioa 
as 2 to 8. 

When the year 1868 arrived, with all its momentous events in China, Jae- 

pan was requested or summon^ to bind itself by definite engagements to the 
Western nations. The Government of the Taikong cither could not or would 
not take the advice of the Daimios, who by this time would have proved 
almost unanimously favorable to the new treaties. The four years elapsed 
smce the first treaty with the United States had been actively and usefully 
employed in discussing the opening of Japan to foreign trade. Several pam- 
phlets — of which their lucid arp;umentations have more than once excited oar 
sincere admiration — circulated freely among all the classes of the people. 

It is impossible to read these pamphlets— all written by servants of IHdmioe 
— land not be convinced tiliat not only the Daimioe were not hostile to the 
new policy, but were rather ahead of the Government at Yeddo, which, with 
all its sleepy inertia, could hardly join in unison with the general opinion. 
It is therefore to be regretted exceedingly that the Taikong's Government 
neglected a very essential fbrmality. The Ddmiee were long since on their 
guard against the encroaching policy of Yeddo endeavoring to centralize all 
the powers — long since they were wearied with what we might call the plague 
of the Landholders, viz., the journeys to and ruinous residence at Yeddo. 
These wealthy and powerful noUee were atong to the quick by this new blow 
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aimed at their constitntional rights, and many of them tamed to be the ir- 
reconcilable enemies of lihe treaties. Many learned Japanese explained this 
neglect of the Government by the fear which Yeddo entertained toward the 
rather too liberal policy of the Dairaios ; that is, the Government of the Tai- 
kong was willing to open Japan, but with endless restrictions, and the firm 
mind to monopolixe tbe new trade to its own profit. On the contrary, the 
Dalmios wished to open Japan in soeh a way as to enable every estate to 
profit by the treaties. A learned Japanese of the province of Nagato, who 
was treacherously put to death by the agents of Yeddo, in a very remarka- 
ble address to the Mikado, urged the Emperor to compel Teddo to open Ja- 
pan in the. most liberal way, that the whole Empire might be benefited by 
the new course of policy. The quarrels between the two families of Khhoo 
and Mito for the succession of the late Taikonp augmented the number of the 
malcontents against the Government of Yeddo, which has always been ex- 
posed to tlie seeret hostility of the Daimiot. The Landholders are indignant 
at the new charges laid on them, on account of a commerce of which thef 
derive no profit. But let us come to the main point, viz., has the Mikado 
been consulted, and has he sanctioned the treaties? To these Questions we 
answer in the affirmative, although we have, at fint^ wannly defended the 
negative. A few words will ezplidn onr former error. The Gofemment at 
Tc^do, affectinpj to see in the new treaties nothing but a continuation of the 
first convention made with America, and for which the consent of the Da- 
lmios and the sanction of the Mikado had been duly obtained, could not re- 
main consistent with itself and openly consult the sorereign. The Mikado 
sanctioned the treaties really and fully ; but, owing to the irregularity in 
which the Taikong stood toward the Daimios, he could not promulgate his 
sanction with the ordinary solemnity. The Daimios therefore feigned to be 
ignorant of this sanction, and contrived, in addresses more or less ambiguous, 
to prove to the Mikado the noUity of the treaties. The Mikado, strictly 
watched by the Taikong, and entirely ruled by his influence, answered the 
Daimios by a series of acts equivalent to a sanction. He continued to re- 
ceive the envoys of the Taikong, and to send him various solemn messages 
of great import ; finally, he wedded him to his riater, and bj so many acts 
gave a new sanction to the treaties. 

Most of the Daimios, without being less bitter against Yeddo, accepted at 
last the statu quo. Many of their servants tried at various times to raise an 
insurrection. Their boldest attempt was made this year at Miaco ; but, not 
being supported by the Mikado, their camp dissolfed of itself. 

It is not my intention in these few lines to follow step by step our interest- 
ing writer. I am by no means willing to contradict him on the number of 
the Daimios, the relative importance of the eighteen great ones, etc., etc. 
The *Open Letter* leads the reader to a practical condn&n, and to this, too^ 
I am anxious to arrive. 

Without wasting time in discussing whether the explicit consent of the 
Daimios was required or not, whether the sanction of the Mikado ought to 
be published with a certain degree of pomp, I will simply say that the con- 
clusion of the 'Open Letter,* tIs., *to have the treaties recognised by the 
real Government of the Empire, or to abandon them as worthless,' is, in the 
first place, useless, and, secondly, practically wtpossible. It is useless ; for, 
whatever may have been the want of forms in the conclusion of the treaties, 
they have, as already stated, received a donUe sanction firom the IkGkado^ and 
been finally accepted bgr most of the Daimios. 

Undoubtedly the weakness of the Government at Yeddo, that kind of an- 
tipathy, a mixture of hatred and contempt, in which we are held by the great 
number of the t^vo-sworded men, may lead ua to form wrong conclusions. 
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The wMknMi and the mpopularity of the GovenuBent atTeddo ii to be 

tribnted to many canses, which I will not now discuss. 

The kind of hostile antipathy which we meet from the privileged class can 
not but sarprise those unacquainted with the character of a two-sworded 
Japenese. The Gorenmient at Yeddo, in opening Japan, reserved to itself, 
in petto, the right to overrule with an absolute authority the new relations. 
The energy and dignity of our Representatives have singularly disappointed 
their pretensions ; all those who are attached to the Government, whose na- 
tional pride haa not fl wgotten the homages rendered to the great Nippon by 
De^imma, are leaildaliied to see the foreignera make the treaties a serious 
thing, and acquire in Japan an influence more or less fatal to their privi- 
leges. A Japanese official can not understand bow a merchant dares to ap- 
to wkat ia right as the sole aibitralor between hhnself and TSMonai. 
He can not bear that a despUed aldndo (merchant) shoold be more enl^t- 
ened than himself, and should prove it daily to him. 

I said the conclusion of the ' Open Letter' was practically impossible. The 
Mikado would certainly not receive the European envoys, but would send 
them baek to Teddo^ where the Taikong is the official deputy to treat on 
such a matter. 

Moreover, such a measure would be most dangerous. The Daimios would 
move heaven and earth, and intrigue in every manner, to injQuence the Mi- 
kado to ndn tiie detested Government in condemning its policy toward for- 
eigners. The Daimios would necessarily be against us, because they are the 
enemies of a Government whose cause is fatally connected with our interests. 

Such are the reflections which the reading of the * Open Letter' has sug- 
gested to me^ and whidi I mbmit to yoor appredation with all possible re- 
ipect* IBB^ ]R- mT- a ^ 9 9 
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Abortion, 12S. 

AccouDtaiitij, Japaneae, i., 384. Chinese, 2Si. 
Acrobats, Japane^, iL, 28'2. 
Acupuucture, coittiuoa ia Japan *nd China, 
L.390. 

Adams, William, his xMt to Japan, 

Adieu, the Japanese, i^ 407. 

Administration of Japan. See Government. 

A(Ucripii glebce. the great bulk of the servile 
population of Japan really, ii., 21L 

Agawa Farozayamang, the wealthy landlord 
of Idzoo, i.,377, 582. 

Agriculture, Thunberg*B account of the, of 
Japan, i^ SB. Minute and elaborate rare 
bestowed on manures, The cropa grown 
near Yeddo, 1£L Liqaid manure carried 
out of the citiea into the fields, 123^ 124. 
Paddy-fields near Yeddo, 2fiL Moaea of 
separating; rice grain from the straw, 261, 
862. Wheat sown before the end of Novem- 
ber, 262, Soil near Yeddo, 2G2. Japanese 
mode of plowing, '2C3, Rich variety of 
crops RTOwn in strange juxtaposition, 2liiL 
Treading and rolling down the seed, '2C3, 

864. Economical mode ofmanuring a field, 

865, 266. Tall and well-kept hedges of va 
nous kinds of plants, Little hamlets 
and farmer's homeateadf", 266. Device for 

• keeping oflF the birds*, 20G, 26jL Heaping 
the paddy crop, 266. Apparent happlnesi 
of the peasantry , 263. Japanese system of 
agriculture, 'ImJ Captain Vyse's notes on 
the agriculture in the district of Kanagawa, 
2S1L No part of the ground allowed to re- 
main idle, 2HL lients and revenues paid 
in kind, 2&L The special relations of land- 
lord and tenant, 282 ; ii., SdL Place occu- 
pied by the Japanese farmer in the social 
scale, L]2S2a Agriculture held in high es- 

' teem by the Japanese, 2S2. Their standard 
of superficial mca^iurement, 283. Land-tax, 
2S3. Cropping and rotation of crops, 2is3. 
Irrigation, 2!iL Kice, 2>i3. Other crop=i, 
2 S3, 2S5. Order and neatness observable 
on Japanese farms, 283. Flails and win- 
nowing machines, 2S4. Economy of labor, 
2Si. Chief grains and vegetables grown 
near Yeddo and Kanaguwa, 2S3 ; ii., 307-8. 
Mode of cultivating rice, i.. 2S4. Evidences 



15. Sand and sandstone of the conntry, 75. 
Variouu crops grown, 16. Vegetable wax, 
66, as. Primitive wells for irrigation, 107. 
Every inch of soil turned to profit, ML 
Brinjalls or egg fruit, lllL Native tobacco, 
123. Simple flails used by women, 132. 
Poverty-stricken appearance of the peas- 
ants' houses on the ruad between Otiaca 
and Yeddo, 123. Interior of a cottage, 133. 
Women engaged in field labor, 136, 13T. 
Plows, the Japanese, 131. Wheat not sown 
broadcast, but drilled and planted in rows, 
1SI» Cheapneaa of labor, 13L Notes on the 
agriculture, etc., of Japan, by Mr. John G. 
Veitch, Tlie agriculture of the district 
of Kanagawa and Yokohama, 321. Clean- 
liness and order of the farni.H in Japan, 
Agriculturists, their fondness for useful birds, 
i., 134 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, IL B. H'a Minister to 
the Court of Yeddo : 

his departure from Canton for Japan, Lj 



3S. 



of agricultural wealth on the road to Fusi- 
yama, SfiL Teeming variety of the prod- 
uce near Missima, 376, 37T. The Japanese 
rice the beat in the world, 3M. Deficiency 
and flavor in every thing else grown, iiiii. 
Harvct<t-time in Japan, ii., 66. Rice culti- 
vation, 66j 76, 143. The aram, the sweet po- 
tato, and bearded wheat, 66. Hedgerows, 
66, m, 84, 121. Charncter of the soil in the 
&land of Kiusiu, 69j| 15, Tenui-e of land,j 



— liis arrival at Hongkong, Lj 

— leaves Hongkong, i., 61. 

— reaches Shanghae, Ly 52. 

— leaves Shanghae, i., CO. 

— first impressions of Japan, Kj SiL 

— cast^ anchor immediately opposite the 
city of Yeddo, Lj IQL 



lands at YcS^do, WL 
visits the Temple of Tozengee, i^ 



109. 



e.*?tabli.ahps hiB residence there, i., 1 12. 
— hU official letter addre^ised to the Japan- 
ese Minister for Foreign Affairs on the con- 
duct of the Yaconins, i., 12SL 
his first lessons in Japanese diplomacy, 

— ■ lands officially at Yeddo, L, 15Q. 
hid first official reception, i^ 1!^ 



exchange of ratifications, 154, 

his hermit life in Yeddo, iTl^ 
left to his own destiny ana resources, i] 



iri6. 

— visits the great commercial centre of 
Yeddo. i., 158. 

his remonstrance respecting the Insalts 

and outrages committed on foreigners in 

Yeddo, L,m 

— attacked by cholera, 1., 225. 

— visited by one of the Governors of For- 
eign Affairs, i^ 225. 

— his interview with the Ministers for For- 
eign Affain',i., 22a. 

— his visit to Hakodadi, i., 242. 

— and to Yokohama, i^ 274. 

— his reflections discursive and retrospect- 
ive of Japanese relations, 1^314. 

stray leaves Irom hie) journal, i^ 
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Aleock, Sir Ratherford (eontirmedi : 

. bU Audience with the Tycoon for the 

preventatioQ uf his credentiab^ L»ii^ 
prelimiiuiry difficulties, 

■ oeremouieg of the audience, 

his pilgrimage to Fujiyama, L, MIL 

his vLsit to the mineral springs of Atami, 

L ,379. 

his residence on fire, ii., 21L 

— — proofs of good will and friendly interest 
shown on the oecasion by the Japanese au- 
thorities il.,2L 

newapaper accotint of hia landing at 

Yeddo,il,2L22- 

— - damages obtained against him in ttie 
Supreme Court of Ilonglcong, ii, 2iL 

— hin dlnpatch to IL M.'s Government on a 
threatened niai^sacre of foreigners in Japan, 
il.,37. 

— — the Lotion put under the charge of a 
Daimk> with two hundred soldiers and two 
fleld-pieoea, IL, ^ 

— his representation to the officials on the 
insecurity of life In Yeddo, and hia determ- 
ination to withdraw, il., ^ 

talces up his residence at Yokohama^ iL, 

&L 

his circular addressed to the British Con- 
suls as to his withdrawal from Yeddu, ii., 5Q. 

— his letter to tlie Miulstura for Foreign 
Affairs. iU, 55, 

his demand for guarantees for greater 

security for the future, iL, S&. 

■ negotiation commenced, il., 69. 
return!) to Veddu under a solute to the 

British flag, ii.,i2iL 

takes a journey overland from Nagasalci 

to Yeddo across the island of Kiuaiu, IL, 61 
et aeq. 

expenses of the }oumey, il., 62- 

ills visit to a coal mine, ii., 77. 

— incivility and interference of the Prince 
of Fizen's officers, ii. , 8SL 

leaves KiuHiii, and embarlcs on the Su- 

onada Sea for IIiot,'o, 11., 88, 
consents to avoid Miaoo oo his Journey 

to Yeddo, iL, m 

visits Osaca, li.,10g. 

objections of the officials to take him to 

the Tycoon's castle there, ii., 122. 

— hi.-i greetiiiB in the city of Nieno, 11., IM. 
arrives at Kanagawa, ii., 142. 

— — returns to Yeddo, iL, lilL 

measures for protection of the L^atlon, 

u.,m 

midnight attack on the I^f^tion, iL, 147. 



coni'pirator.V bond found on one of the 

assassins, ii., 

was the Government aware of Uie in- 
tended attack? iL.lfiO. 

the killed and wounded, IL, 157,153. 

—~ position of the British Minister after the 
assault, ii., IM. 

declaration of the Japanese Government 

of their inability to protect the Foreign 
Ministers, iL,163, IfLL 

— — information afforded by M. de Belle- 
court, iL, 107, liR 

— — extracts from the British Minister's 
memorandum made at the time for tlie 
Foreign Office, iL, 168, lfi2. 



Alcock, Sir Rntherford (continued) : 

sends Mr. Oliphant home for the Cure of 

his wounds, and as tlie bearer of the auto> 
graph letter of the Tycoon to tlM Queen, iL, 
UL 

obtains a confidential and secret inter- 
view with the MiuLsters for Foreign Affalr»<, 
as to ttieir general policy and the dangers 
incident to It. iL, UL 

his resume of foreign relations with Ja- 

pan, iL, 17C, 179, et neq. 

means taken by Admiral Hope for the 

protection of the lirilL-h I^-gation, iL, ITS. 

aspersions of the local press on the Brit- 
ish Minister's 'pusillanimous concessions,* 
iL,334. • 

— — his departure on sick leave, li , 340- 

arrangements made as to the delay la 

opening Veddo and the new ports, iL, ML 

his remonstrance as to the proposed re- 
duction in the value of the silver odnage, 
il., 862 

Alcohol, fondness of the Japanese for, i^ ISSL 

See Saki. 

Amaga Saki, Japanese castle near, iL, IflZ. 
Amaral, Captain, governor of Macao, assaasi- 

nated, 1^46, 
American treaty with Japan, L,100. Qnee- 

tion of the currency and exchange with 

America, ii., 34L 
American Legation threatened, il., lli^ 
Americans, their destruction of the Barrier 

forts, L,^ 

Amlda, the sovereign of heaven, in the Japan- 
exe tlieocracy, li., 2iiL 

Amphitheati-e, an, of hills and ravines of for- 
mer volcanic action, iL, 127. 

Amusements of the Japanese, il. , 265. Strange 
combination of religion and amusement, 
2(j,'>. The Surrey Gardens of Yeddo, 272. 
Archery ground fur women and children, 
2IiL Great number of Japanese festivals, 
272, 2^ Top-epinning, 2IL Games with 
forfeits, 2S2. Musicians and acrobats, 282. 
8tor>'-teners, 232- Wrestling, 2&L V.am- 
bllng, '-'S4. Game on horseback, 2 S3, 2^ 

Ando Tsusimano Kami, second Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, interview with, L, 820. 
Menace posted on his door, iL, likL At- 
tacked and severely wounded on his way to 
the Tycoon's palace, lii2. Attempt to as- 
sassinate him, 236. H Is friendly and court- 
eous relations with the British Minister, 
837. His recovery, 333. His retirement 
from the cabinet of the Tycoon, 338,332. 

Andorre, republic of, compared with Japan, 
IL, 237. 

Animals, Japanese pictures of, IL, 244, 245. 
Annesley, Mr., his zeal for the protection of 

the British Minister, iL, 16(L 
Anstey, Mr. ('hisholm, L, 42- 
Apprenticeship of female servants, iL, 1B2> 
Aqueduct, a primitive, at Ataml, L, 222. 
Arabs, records of their furmor civilization and 

mental development, L, 22& 
AraL town of, IL, 122. 

Aram, a sort of lotus, eaten by the Jajuinese, 

ii.,6C. 

Archery, Japanese skill In, iL, 254. Archery 
ground for women and ctxUdren in Yeddo, 
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Ardiit«ctare, Chinese and Japanese, Li 20T, 
26d. No architecture properly ao called in 
Japan, 

Aiima^ King of, his letter to the Pope of 
Rome, i., lA, 

Arimatz, town of, ii., 139. Its manufactures, 
liilL Appearance of comfort in, liiS. 

AriHtocracy, federal, the funu of government 
in Japan, iL, 20^ Ita poorer in former 
times and at present, *J<)3. 

Armorera of Ye<liIo, UA. 

Army of Japan, ii., iiQI. 

Art, infancy of, among the Chinese and Jap- 
anese, Lj^OT. Its civilizing influence, ii., 
221. Results to vhich it contributes among 
the Japanese, 223. Their graptiic delinea- 
tion of animula, '244, 24rj. 

Artillery practice of the Japanese in Yeddo, 
L,121L 

Artist, a Japanese, at work, ii., 202. 

Arts, excellence of the Japanerie in all the me- 
chanical, ii., 243. 

Asaxa, the preat temple of, descrlhed, II., 
The perpetual fair in the gardens of, 270. 

Asia, Western diplomacy and Auiatic policy, 
remarlu on, ii., 28tf, et seq. What Europe 
owes to Asia, Asiatic philosophy and 
Kuropean mundane aim.i, 2S1L Causes of 
tlie mutual repulsion of the two race*, "idUL 
Influences inimical to the conversion of Asi- 
atics to Christianity, 2M, Wants and pri- 
mary necessities of Orientals, 2£iiL Their 
policy when conquered, 1S2- Never enter 
into alliance with Wt\st»'m Stat€f», 1^4. 
Reasons why the ll&st hi a bad school for 
teaching moderation, 136. The Oriental 
system of bad faith and assassination, 175. 

Importance of England maintaining her; Beef not eaten by the Japanese, i.,M. 
prestige In the East, lili. What represents 
power and inspii-es respect in the EaHt,2li2. 
Western diplomacy and Eastern policy, re- 
marlcs on, 286, et sea. 
Ajssassination of Russians, i.,22Q. A Japan- 



Bamboo of the shores of the Bay of Nagasaki, 
L, SiL Height to which it grows, The 
young shoots used as food, 286. The Chi- 
nese ' Indian paper* made from, 386. Bam- 
boo-trees near Nagasaki, iL, QSL Near Yed- 
do, LjllO, 122. 
Bantam fowls in the streets of Nagasaki, L, 

ee. In Japan, 2TL 
Barber, a Japanese, iL, 2TS. 
Bark of a creeper, linen and rain coats manu- 
factured from the, ii,, HL 
Banket-makers of Yeddo, i^ HIL 
Batli, the luxuiy of even the peasant, i., 26T. 
Shampooing, 26S. Bath-rooms invariably 
attached to every inn in Japan, 313. Sim- 
plicity of the Japanese tub-bath, 3liL Ixo- 
nomical and rapid mode of getting a warm 
bath, 3liS. Bath-houecs in Yeddo, lOSj 230^ 
SQL Saline baths in the Ilakoni ranged 
mountains, Gossip of the, 35L Con- 
sidered as the people's Parliament, 358. 
Hot sulphur baths of Urlsino andTakelwa, 
iL,IO. Shampooing, 253. 
Batteries erected and in course of erection at 

Yeddo, L,m 
Battledore and shuttlecock, IL,2&L 
Bay of Atami, i^ 

of I lakodadi, L, 240^ 21L Fish of, 241. 

of Maisaca, ii., UiL 

of Nagasaki, L, 87, S9. 

of Osaca, ii., I'hJT' 

. of Owari, ii., 137. 

Bazar, a daily, in booths In Yeddo, L, 117. 
Beans grown near Yeddo and Kanagawa, L, 

2S3. Uses of, 2S5. 
Bear, grizzly black, of Japan, L, 277. 
Beds of the Japanese, L, 318. 



iBcpgars of Japan, L, 1 1 fi, 117; IL, 257, 215. A 
dead beggar on the high road, L, 3114. Not 
80 many b^gars as in China, £14. Mendi- 
cant monkp, ii., 276. 
Begging penitents of Japan. See Lonins. 



esc, 2112. Planned a«fla(»ffnations, 294. Of Bellecourt, >L de, his generosity to the mera- 



Dutch Captains in Yokohama, .'tOO. Of the! 
Regent of Japan, 304. History of the event, 
805, et seq. Causes of, in Japitn, IL, li>3. 
Attack of assassins on the Brititih Legation, 
147. Bond of the conspirators, 14'.», 150. 
Their number, 155. Their fate, l^^^TJiC 
Atam}, town of, Lj 313. Tracesj of the wild 
hoar at, 222. Population and employments 



bers of the Britisii legation in their dan- 
ger, ii., 161. t^tracts from his bulletins, 
167,1 68. His Italhin servant. Natal, wound- 
ed by Samourai, 13, 11. Letter of the Jap- 
anese Ministers for Foreign AfTairs to him 
as to the ho'-tllity of the Japanese toward 
foi-eigners, 18L His kindness to the British 
Minii^ter, 338. 



of the people of, 380. Fish caught in the Beverages of the Japanese, L, 263. 
bay, 3^S0. Manufactures of, 380. Tlie min- Birds without song in Japan, i.,85. Japan 
era! springs of, 380. Nitre collected near ese farmers' device for keeping off, 2G6, liiiL 
them, 332. The paper mills of AtamL 3S1. Birds, land : 

Crane, 



Hou;^, templet*, and tomb-atones of the city, 
888. Peasants of Atami, 3S'j,32fl. Mann- 
fiictory of moxaa at, A primitive aque- 
duct at, 302. 
Ataiigo, temple to the god, L, 118. 
ALiugo-yama, view of the city and bay of 

Yeddo from, i^ 11S,1K>. 
Autumn in Japan, i^ 177, 264 In Yeddo, 1^ 
Avenues of trees on the road to Yeddo, Lj 4'>3. 



Awabee, caught'in the Bay of Atami, 1^ 3S0. 
Azaleas at the temple of Tozengee,T_^110. 
By the hedge-sides, iL, 66^ lliL 

TikXA^ plajring at, fondness of the Japanese 
for, ii., 260.2 81. 



Lark, 1.7361). 

Paddy-bird. L, 134 

Sparrow, L,3<ii. 

Stork, I., 1.^. 

Unguiaau, iL, 124. 

bird", water : 

Fishing-hawk, L, 82i 

Ibis, at Yeddo,T, 134. 

Wild-fowl of Yeddo, 134 

Blsen, I'rince of, one of the patrons of the 

Temple of Tozengee, ii., 2S5. 
Blindness In Japan, L, IQI. I*revalenee of, on 
the road to Yeddo, IL, ISL Two sects of 
blind people, 2gL 
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Blood-fendfl of th<» Japftnwe, r,3M; H., 24. 
Japuueee delight ia deeds of bloodshed, 114. 

Boar, wild, of the slopes of Fu8iyain&, i.,iid!L 

Boftts, fiat-boitomed, oa the s&ad-choked riv- 
en, iL, 8L 

BoukH, Chinese, the * Japanese Bfartyrs,* 
Japancise, iL, 

Booksellen' ebops in Yeddo, i, 115. 

Bows and arrows, maker of, IL, 2M. 

Box-tree, abundance of the, on the road to 
Yeddo, 11., 133. 

Breakfast, a Japanese, iL, 129. 

Bridges over the moats In Yeddo, JL, liiJL 
Enormuiui number and size of the, ofOiiaca, 
iL,llL 

BrinjaUs, or egg fruit, ii-, IQL 
Bronze ware of Yeddo, L, lib. Of Osaca, ii., 
100. 

Bubbles, blowing, iL, 262. 

Buckwheat grown near Yeddo and Eanoga- 
wa,Li284, iaS. 

Buddliism of the Japanese, iL, 224, 2j2L Pe- 
riod when Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan, L, 296; iL, Its influence in 

Asia,2iiB. 

Bungo, Prince of^ his territories the first to re- 
ceive Komaulam, L, CSjQiL Ilia letter to 
the Pope of Home, 13. 

Bunioe, their various functions in the Japan- 
ese government, iL, 2i^L The Gaikoku 
Bunio, 20L The Giaha Bunio, 2QL The 
Matcbi BuAio, 2QL 

Cahiv. his accident on shipboard, ii., 92. His 

dL'like of the sea, 100. 
Cakengawa, town of, iL, 141. Manufetctures 

of,14L 

Calico, printed, Japanese, L^ S46. 

Camellias of the Bay of Nagasaki, L, 89. Of 
the hedge-eldes, iL, fifi. 

* Camilla,' loes of the, in a typhoon, L, 36T. 

Camphor, trade in, with the Japanese, L, 225. 
Japanese frauds in, iL, 212. 

Caugo, a Japanese, L, 105. 

Canton, the carpenters of, L, 24. Ruined state 
of the suburbs, 36i Coram ieeioner Yeh, SiL 
Condition of Canton in the hands of the Ai-i 
lies, M. Wrong and injury suffered by the 
English at, previous to the first war, ^ 

Cardinal uumbers, Japanese, L, 110. 

Cards, gambling with, iu Japan, ii., 2S2. 

Cartoon, an old Japanese, at Simonos^ki, iL, 

CasUe of the Tycoon at Yeddo, L, 233. At 
Osaca, ii., 12iL And at Nangoya, 139. 

Castles in Japan, mode of building them, iL, 
137. 133. Castle of Kawana, 138. 

Cattle not kept for food in Japan, L, 190. 

Cautery, the actual, in Japan, L , 390. Manu- 
factory of moxas at Atami, 390. 

Cemeteries, Japanese, ii., 2S5. 

Cemetery of the Tj'coon, in Yeddo, L, IPS, 
llfi. Kudcly closed to some of the mem- 
bers of the British Legation, 32L 

Ceraetciy, the foreign, near Yeddo, ii., 4L 
Funeral of Mr. Heuakin La the, 47^ 43. 

Ceremonies of an audience with t&e IVcoon, 
L, 334, m 

Chairs not used by the Japanese, L, 34. 

Charades, illustrated Japanese book of, iL, 
248. 



Cherry-trees near Yeddo, L, 264. 

Chickens, scarcity of, in Nagasaki, L, 25. 

Children, fete to commemorate thebirth of, 
L, 92. Japan the paradise of babies, OA. 
Numbers of, in Yeddo, 124. The mothers* 
mode of difipoeing them before they can 
walk, 124. Power of parents to eeli them 
into slavery, ii., 212. Scald head frequent 
among, 137. Dirty appearance of, 137. 
Japanese children and their amusement^s 
281. 

China, books ol^ L, 22^ Musqaitoes of, 2S. 

Power of the mandarins, HL The law re- 
specting emigration repealed by Governor 
Peihkwei, 3L Chinese craft, 42. inrates, 
42, 48. Anger and jealousy of the Chinese 
government at the prosperity of Hongkong, 
4iL Venality of cuPtoni-houae officials, -W, 
4S. Efforts of China to impixive its Cus- 
toms administration with the assistance of 
foreign officers, 4S. Benefits to be derived, 
if successful, 49. Remedies for piracy and 
smuggling, 51 Rapid growth of the for- 
eign settlement at Shanghau, 52. Position 
of England with regard to China, £»2. The 
Taepings, 53. Policy of Great Britain, 54, 
56. Statistics of the trade of ShangEae 
from 1855 to 1860, r>6, note. Reflections on 
tlie future, 61. Farewell to China, Gi Mr. 
Mill on the mediocrity and immobility of 
the Chinese mind, 62. Rapid communica- 
tion between Canton and London, 63. Lan- 
guage and literature of China adopted by 
the Japanese, IGl. Their asserted right of 
seclusion, and conpequencea of their reslst- 
anoe to demands for admission, 1112. Jap- 
anese notion of the causes of the ruin and 
Impoverishment of China, 258. Trade be- 
tween Japan and China, 325. Instance of 
the foreigner's i';nonince of the ' rites and 
ceremonies' of, 'dhiL Causes of our second 
war with China, iL, 200. Made to yield up 
immense territories to the Russians in time 
of peace, 304. 

Chin-a-lin, the ruffian Taeping leader, L, 56. 

Cliinesc accountants, Lj Sii. 

books, L, 32. 

characters, the three Japanese modes of 

writing the, i^ 105, IM. The Kaisho, IM. 
The Gioeho, lllil The Sosho, 106, Chinese 
cursive writing, 1G7. 

coolies, L, 

crimps in the sea-port towns, L, SL 

— CuBtanu superintendent, or Uoppo, L, 
38,39. 

— — furniture, made at Canton, L, 2i. 
- ^ Indian paper,* L, 2S6. 

language, systems of intonation of the, 

L, 165. Familiar use of the, in Japan, iL, 

SSL 

Mandarbis, their power, L, 2L 

pirates, i., 42, 48. 

smuggling, 1., 44, ^ Remedies for, 

women, L, Position of women in 

China, iL, 219. 

Chinese, their untiring indlistry, persever- 
ance, and enterprise, L, 42, An easily gov- 
erned people, Their oppression of the 
English in Canton, S2. The first war with 
tliem, M. Thiers's remark on tlie life 
and civilization of the, 2Dfi. At a stand- 
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still in the arts and manufacturcfl^ ^07. In- 
fancy of art among them, 21iL Their for- 
mer eminence, Their notions of the 
causes of eartlKjuulceB, 290. Their postal 
communication, ii., 'iHL Their notions of 
European ciiaracter, '291^ 222. Their eco- 
nomic and commercial principles, 292. Kx- 
tract from 'I'Hien-tche on the commercial 
advantages of a legal interest of thirty per 
cent, 2^ Their Emperon neither intol- 
erant nor bigoted, 2ii^ The Christian re- 
ligion placed by the Chinese government 
among the forbidden secret societies, 2!i£k 
Proscribed by the Emperor Young-tching, 
Wars between the Ctiinese and Jap- 
anese, HJLL 

Cholera, the, in Jnpan, i., ITS. Caaaes of its 
appearance, accurding to the Juitaoese, 178. 
Japanese inquiries as to the causes of, lIBi 
Appearance of the, in Yeddo, The 
members of the British Legation attacked 
by, 225. 

Christenings of the Japanese, ii., 213. 

Christianit}', introduction of, into Japan, i., 
ffl. Proscribed, 10^ Extinguished, 131; II, 
18T. Influences inimical to the conversion 
of Asiatics to, 2iLL Pro>«cribed by the Chl- 
nefe Emperor Young-tcldng, 2M. 

Chrysanthemums, curious new forms of, in 
Japan, 1,288. 

Civilization of the Japanese, 172, et teg. 
Of Europe and Afiia, remarks on the, ii.,22L 
Mode of estimating the degree of civilisa- 
tion actually attained in a strange country, 
2^ WantH and pruuary necessities of the 
semi-civilized Oriental, 31)2. 

Cleanliness of the streets of Yeddo, 1, 123. Of 
the Japanese, 2dLS. 

Climate, influence of, on determining the char- 
acter of a people's civilization, i.,91. And 
on national dress or clothing, and the re- 
quirements of modesty or decency, 9L Cli- 
mate of Nagasaki, 9L Of Yeddo, m Of 
Japan, 177, 1Tt>, 3M. The pleasant and gen- 
ial months of October and November, iilii 
Wet and hot days in May and June in Ja- 
pan, iL, 63. 

Clothing of the Japanese In winter, L, 132, 
133. 

Coal mines in Japan, t., 258. Japanese meth- 
ods of mining, 258, 2Jia. Improvements re- 
quired in working, 32iL Coal mine near 
Takeiwa, IL, 2L Japanese mode of mining, 
77. Its bad quality, IS. 

Coats made of rushes, ii., 258. 

Code, the Japanese, probably the bloodiest in 
the world, i., SL 

Coffins, large earthen jars used for, Ii., IDS. 

Colonial courts, curiosities of, ii., 24, 25. 

Color printing of the Japanese, i., '^liL 

C'onimandment><, the Japanese ffve^ ii., 

Commerce, statistics of, of Shanghae, from 
1856 to 1 860, {. , 56, note. Lead ing causes of 
mercantile depreciation and Injury, 15. Bal- 
ance of trade, Ii6i Treaties of commerce 
concluded with the Japanese, IQQ. Sum- 
mary of what was achieved in the first 
treaty, 325. Commercial policy of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese-, ii., 292. Conditions un- 
der which the extension and free develop- 
ment of commerce may be attained in the 

s 



Ea8t,3QS. Commerce an effective agency 
in the civilization of the wortd and the fu- 
sion of races, 3ii8. But a revolutionary 
agent, 313i I mportance of commerce to the 
national life of England, 319. Summary of 
the reports of forcitrn commerce during the 
first two and a half years from the opening 
of the Japanese ports, 327. Value of the 
whole trade of Japan with foreign countries 
during 1861, 33iL The currency question, 
31.':>, e( seq. 

Compass, mariners', known to the Chinese, L, 
208. 

Ooncnbinea, Japanese, ii., 213, 21^ Consid- 
ered as a discivilizing agency, 22iL 
Confucianism of tlie Japanese, iL, 224, 2fiS. 
reriiKl of t)ie introduction of Confucianism 
into Japan, 26j. 
Conifenc, richness of Japan in the, i., 280. 

of Japan, i., 287. 288; ii., 69^401 

Constitution of Japan, summary of the, IL, 

410 

Consul, British, installed at Ilakodadi, Lj2iIL 
Consular Courts, in the East, iL, 27-30. Sug- 
gestions as to Consular Jurisdiction, ^ et 
tteq. 

Conventionalities, Japanese, Lj 187. 

Coolies, Chinese, U Japanese, ii., 2^2&> In 
Kanagawa, L, 398. 

Coopers of Yeilao, L^IUL 

Copper ware of Yeddo, i^ 115. Smelting 
works for copper in Osaca, ii., 12L 

Com, flails used for beating out the, ii., 132. 

Cotton grown near Yeddo, L,ii(J2^ And Kan- 
agawa, 2M. Mode of cultivation of, 2S&: 
ii., 122. Weaving cotton in the villages of 
Japan, i^ 380. Grown in Kiusiu, ii., 83. 
Mode ofpreparing the cotton for spinning, 
83. And of reeling it, Si. 

Council of State of Japan, the Great, or Goro- 
gio,i.,m 

Courier, a Japanese, iL,2IiL 

Court dress of Japanese ofhcials, L, 338, 831. 

Courtesans, their portraits hung up m a tem- 
ple, in Yeddo, ii., 212. At their toilet, 2Ili. 

Courtier, a Jspanese, iL, 25<), 253. 

Courtship, a Japanese, iL, 

Crops, Japanese, ii. , 06^ Chief crops of the 
district of Knnapawa and Yokohama, 307-B. 

Craft, Chinese, diversity of, at Hongkong, L, 
42. 

Craigie, Captain, on the Suonada Sea, ii.,96. 
Lands at Yeddo with an armed force for the 
protection of the British Legation, IM. Ulfl 
death, 96j note. 
Cranes near Yeddo, L, 134. 
Crape, Chinese, L, 2i=K 
Crawfish in Nagasaki, i^ 2fL 
Crimps, Chinese, L, 3L 
Crops near Yeddo, L, 12L Abundant on the 
road to Ye<ldo, SliL Cropping and rotation 
of crops understood in Japan, 2S3. 
Cryptomeria Japonica, the, L, llO, 254. Hedg- 
es of, 2M. Its magnificence as a timber 
tree, 255. Avenue of them, 355. Noble 
specimens of, 311. Cryptonierias near Na- 
gasaki, ii.,iliL In Yeddo, L, 122^ 
Currency, Japanese, L, 145. Diplomatic 
strug^e with the Jaiianese respecting it, 
146. The gold currency question again, 
2&L The remedy pointed out to the nUnis- 

2 
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teni, 2B2. Canfcn of the cnrrency dlfflcnlty, 
2th>, iiott. Bank-notes for emaJl sums in 
iMe in the country, ii., ^ The Japanese 
demands on foreign government* as to the 
currency, 34^), 34fi. Orlpn of their gold and 
silver currency, 347. Question m to the ex- 
change with America^ Ml. Kelation of sil- 
ver to gold Japanese coins, Copper 
coins, 2& Attempts of the Japanese to re- 
duce the value of tlie silver coin?, 351, 352. 
Kf monstrance of the British .Minii<ter, ii52. 
Immense inconveniences occasioned by the 
snbiwquent derangement of money prices 
and of contracts, SbiL Disturbance in wa- 
ges, 3r>9., 3 GO. l*roposed change in the cur- 
rency, ItliiL Proper use of the precious met- 
als^ 302. Remarks on the ctirrenry question 
made at a meeting of British residents at 
Yokohama, SIL 
Curtius, Mr. Donker, the Dutch Commission- 
er, his treaty concluded with the Japanese, 

L,m 

Cypresses In Yeddo, L, 122. 

Daikioa, or Japanese feudal princes, L, 112. 
Their temples near Yeddo, 112. Their re- 
linquishment sometimes of power, and re- 
tirement into one of their temples, 112. 
Their Yamaskas, or residences near Yeddo, 
ILL Their corteges of mixed hor^ and 
foot, 115j The out-buildings for their 

numerous retainers, 116, 134. Their cos- 
tumes of ceremony, tlie Kamisima, 13d. 
Their compulsory residence in Yeddo part 
of the year, 138. 21L Obeisance paid to 
them by their inferiors, IM. Their opposi- 
tion to the treaty with the United States ISL 
Their con-sent obtained, IPS. Violent reac- 
tion, and its consequence?, 200. Forces they 
can bring into the field, 2QL Great Coun- 
cil of Daimios summoned to consider the let- 
ter of the I>resident of the United SUtes, 
2112. Their policy, 203. Gradually trans- 
ferring all the powers of government into 
their own hands, 'iSSL Tiieir power of life 
and death, 21L Procession of a Daimio 
and his retainers going to the palace of the 
Tycoon, 213i Ellfi. Mode of estimat Ing their 
revenue.", iiSlL Murder of the Regent, 304. 
The pilgrimage to Fu.-iyama not conaiatent 
with the dignity of a Daimio, 311- The 
forced residence of all Daimios at the court 
of the Tycoon, SfUL Their mode of travel- 
ing to Yeddo, ilM. Danj^ers of meeting a 
Daimio's cortege on the hl<,'h road, 399. 4l>5 
Attack of the Prince of Satsuma's retainer? 
on a party of foreigners on the high road, 
iL, 15, note. The Prince's mode of avoid- 
ing sources of quarrel with other Princes, 
ISl Instances of their subjection in some 
things, and pretensions of Independence in 
others, 78, 12. Tlieir limit of the right of 
the Chleu of the Diplomatic Mi.'vions to 
travel freely in Japan, 80. Their thousand? 
of hungry and idle retainers, S2» Specula- 
tions on tlie kind of life led by the Daimio^ 
1^ Their plottlngs, 12Q. Surveillance ex- 
ercised over them by the government of 
Yeddo, lii£L Reasons for their opposition to 
Diplomatic Agents deviating from the high 
toad in their territories, 131^11i!iL Corteges 



of the Daimios returning ttom the capital 
to their territories 13iL Type of their caa- 
tles throughout the country, 137, 135. Their 
policy as to foreign trade and intercourse, 
\f% 1S9, 210. The Kokushi, or Consulta- 
tive Council of the Tj'coon, 206. The Goro- 
gio, or Administrative Council, 206. Great 
power and immense revenues of some of the 
Daimios, 2Q± Reasons for their desire to 
exclude the foreigner, 217. Causes of tlie 
hatred evident in their retainers against 
foreigners, SSIL List of the Daimios and 
their revenues, 2M. List of the feudal 
princes of the Empire, arranged according 
to their revenues, 3S9. 

Dairi, or Court of the Mikado, I., 21fi. 

Dankirche, the linguist, a-ssassinated at the 
gates of the British Legation, i., 292. Es- 
cape of his assassins, 294. Ills burial-place, 
ii., 49, 50 

Death punishment in Japan, 80j SL 

Pecimn, Dutch town of, i^St. 

Deer, plentiful in JapanTiMS^ Price of a 

large stag at Yokohama^SfiS. 
Devil, Japanese belief in the existence of the* 

ii., 225, 26L 
De Wit, Mr., the Dutch Consul General, hia 

journey with the British Minister overland- 

il.,fi2. 

Dice, gambling with, in Japan, II., 283- 
Diplomacy in the E^.-t, 6L ' Disinterest- 
edness' of Treaty Powers, 6L Modes in 
which it seeks to revenge itself on Foreign 
Powers for the humiliation of receiving 
their representative?, 320. Importance in 
the East of seeming trifles in diplomacy. 

Diplomatic Agent, position of a, in Yeddo, iL, 
48. Compared with Japanese gibbeted tor- 
toises, 125, 126^ 

Diseases of the Japanese, i., 178. The chol- 
era brought over by the United States fr%- 
ate *■ Missi^ippi,* HB. Skin disease*, llfi. 
Itch, 112. 

Divorce, letters of, written by the Japanese, 

i.,m 

Dogs, great numbers of, in Yeddo, 12^ 
Japanese fancy, 277; ii., lliL 

Doves, Japinrw, i^2IL 

Drake, the Mandarin, L,2IL 

Drama, the Japanese, it, HL Plot of a Jap- 
anese play, 112, et scq. 

Drawings, Japanese, ii.,244j245,246j250, 25*- 
2fiQ. 

Dress of the Japanese, !.. 90,94. Influence of 
climate in iiational dress or clothing, fiL 
The love of dress undeveloped among the 
Japanese, 1T9. Of the ladies of Yeddo, 
238, 239^ and of llakodadi, 243. Of Japan- 
ese ofhcials at the court of the Tycoon, 333. 
And of the Lords in Waiting, 231. Oil-pa- 
per coat-x, 3G4. Dress of Japanese pilgrim% 
313. Winter dress of the Yaconins, 3^ 
The Kamisima, 13& ; ii., IG^ note. Costume 
of the women of Miaco, 2I3. 
Drunkennes.", Japanese, i^S2j 123, 1S5 
Duality in all thiugs in Japan, L, 61,82, 162, 
210. 

Ducks, Japanese, 1.. 27T. 
Duplicate systenrra all offices in Japan, L, 
81.82, 1C2,21Q 
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Dutch, their settlement at Deelma, 8L 

Their experience of the result of submission 
to Japanese uppresHiun, SS^ SiL Their peri- 
odical reception by the Tycoon in I'eddo, 
09^ Conclude a convention witli the Ty- 
coon, Iflfl. The Dutch langna^ the only 
European tongue Hpokcn by the interpreters 
of Yeddo, ISSL Gratitude of other Europe- 
an nations due to the Dutch for preparing 
the way for the treaties, m. Their last 
treaty with Japan, 2i>5. Two Dutch mer- 
chants ai^sassinated in Yokohama, 300. 
Their custom of talcing boat at Simonoa^^ki 
on their way to the capital of the Tycoon, 
li., Conditions under which they were 
allowed to remain in .Japan, ISL 
Dye for ladies* Ups, ii.,25T. 

Eaktitenware of O.'Mica, H., 110. 

Earthquakes in Yeddo, i., 133. Frequency of, 
in Japan, 11^ The great earthquake of 
1T83, 115. That at Simoda In 1854, IIJL 
One lately near Yeddo, 176. The asserted 
Japanese discovery of the loss of power of 
the magnet during an earthijuake, 176. 
Earthquake in 1360, 2QiL Chinese and Jap- 
anese notions of the causes of earthquakes, 
2!HL Familiarity with earthquakes in Ja- 
pan, 302. Periodical partial der'truction of 
the city of Yeddo by earthc4uakes, iL, 240, 
243, 

Kgg fruit, or brinjalls, 11., IflL 
Eggs, abundance of, in Nagasaki, L , 9i3. Ropes 
of,a4L 

FJgin, Lord, pelted in the streets of Yeddo, L, 

Emigration, Chines law prohibiting, L, 3L 
Govemor^eihkwei's repeal of the law, 2L 

Enamels, Japanese, ii., 947. 

English, oppression of the, at Canton, previ- 
ous to the first war, i., S9. 

Equality, popular notions of, iL, 2^ 

Equestrians, Japanese, L, 136. Fast riding 
vulgar and low, 136. 

Eructations after a meal of the Japanese, L, 
187. 

Espionage, elaborate system of, of the Japan- 
ese, ii., 217, 218- See Spies. 

EulenbergTCount, Prussian Minister in Yed- 
do, his generosity and loyalty, iL, ^ Ob- 
tains the signature of his treaty, 54. 

Bnrope, diplomucy of, and policy of Asia, ii., 
2S4L Characteristics of European life com- 
pared with those of Asiatics, 2^22. Causes 
of the mutual repulsion of the two races, 
22(L AH Europeans suspected by Asiatics 
of being more or less tainted with the de- 
sire for converting and proselytizing, 21i4. 
Western Civilization aux prizcji with Jap- 
anese Feudalism, 301. Importance of Eu- 
ropean relations with the far East, 30'2 
European, and Chinese, and Japanese civil- 
ization contrasted, L, 1112. 

Evergreens, Japanese, ii., 66. 

I^xecutlon, place of public, near Yeddo, it, 
331. 

Exports and imports of Japan, L, 325, 826 ; li., 
a2S. Value of, at Kanagawa, 827i S2Sx 
And at Nagasaki, 220. 

Extortion of the Japanese who supplied the 
Legation Vith neces aries, 1^ 



FAtm, public, in Japan, 116, IIL 

Fairies, popular legends respecting, ii.,24S. 

Fans, measurement by, ii., 127. 

Farmers, place occupied by, in the social scale, 

l^2Bl. In Thunberg's time, aa. 
Farms, Japanese. See Agriculture, Japanese. 
Fauna of Japan : 

Bear, grizzly black, L^^lL 

Boar, wild, i^2S2. 

Cranes, 134. 

Deer, red fallow, Lj 277, 

Ducks, L , 277. 

Fishing-hawk, 1^ 82» 

VowIk, Bantam^ 2IL 

Goats, Lj 211. 

Ibis, 1^134. 

Monkey, the red-faced, L, 2IL 

Paddy-birds, i., 134. 

Pheasants, L, 1?T7. 

I'iijfons, L,^n- 

Snakes, 1^ 376. 

Storks, i^ lU^ 2IL 

WUd-fowl"ori'eddo, Lj 134, 272, 213. 

Ferns, common, of the Bay of Nagasaki, L, SSL 

Festivals, frequency of the occurrence of, in 
Japan, lL,27L2SiL 

perpetual, in the gardens of the temple 

of Asaxa, iL,2IlL 

Feudal basis of the government of Japan. 
Sf Government of Japan. 

Princes of Japan. See Daimios. 

Feudalism of Japan, L, 112. Feudal institu- 
tions of Japan, an agency against the real- 
ization of any sanguine hopes of improve- 
ment, ii., 217. Their antagonistic influence 
on our present Yclations with, and future 
prosperity in, Japan, ML 

Fibres, vegetable, of Japan, 2SL 

Fire-arms imported into Japan, i.,2l2. The 
Japanese forbidden to carry, 272. Fire- 
arms first Ur^ed in an attempted assassina- 
tion, ii., 3t)3-:>i>6. A manufiictory for re- 
volvers established in Japan. 2ii2. 

Fire-bells of Yeddo, l, 126. 

Fire-brigades of Yeddo, i^ 126. 

Fire-proof houses in Yeddo, i^ 126. 

Fires, frequent in Yeddo, i., 126. In Japan- 
eae houses in winter, 132. Frequency of, in 
the great Imperial cities of Japan, 21Q. In- 
cendiary fire in Yokohama, 282. Frequen- 
cy of fires and deficiency of water in Yeddo, 
3ii2- Incendiarism in Nagasaki, 326. The 
village of Yomotz destroyed by fire, 356. 
Fire in the temple ofTozengee,ii., 20. I-Ye- 
quent partial destruction of the city of Yed- 
do by fire, 240, 243. 

Pish, abundance of, in Nagasaki, L, Dear- 
ncsH of, at the Legation, Of the Hay 

of Hakodadi, 214. ( >ne of the chief articles 
of Japanese food, 268. Fish caught in the 
Bay of Atami, 2S0. 

FL<hcnnen and their families of Atami, i.,893. 
Of Kanagawa, 4'tO. 

Fiahiug-hawks, SlL Occupy the place of 
sea-gulls in Japan, S9, 

Fishing summer-house of the Tycoon in Yed- 
do, L, 103. 

Fizen, Prince of, hU power of life and death, 
Li2IL His coal mines near Takeiwa, ii., 
IL Government restrictions over them, Id 
-80. 
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FbOla, Japaneae, iL,132. 
l-lagelUnu, aect of, in the fifteeoth century, 

Florm of Japan, Mr. John G. Veitdi's notes on 

the, ii , 3t>7, et afg . 
Flora of Japan : 

Axalea, L, 110; 11., 66, lOT. 

Bamboo, L,"WrilQ, ri2,a«>4; IL, 66. 

ground, L, lllL 

Briojalld, or of^g fhlit, iL, IQL 

Camellia, i.,^ iL.66. 

Cherry, 1..2(ar 

Cotton, l.,284i 2S5L 

Cryptomeria, i., 110, 122, 2C4, 200^ 355, 

87T; il,66. — — 

Cypre«8, 1., 122. 

Egg fniit,ii., WL 

Evergreens, i. , '106. 

Grardinia, L,89. 

Honeysucklet U.« 66i 

Ivy, L, sa. 

Jaamine, the Cape, iL, 66, 13L 

Maple, i., 110,2lfcL 

MeluDf i., liL 

NecUriiie, i.,2C4. 

Nettle, colossal, ii., IM. 

Oak, cver^freen, i., 110, 122, 261 

Orange, 1., 122, 2G4. 

Palm, L,8l>, n(\l-"->; il., lifi. 

Paaaion-fluwer, iL, liilL 

Peach, i, 122. 

Pendmmon, L, ^ 

— Pine, i., 89, no, i22j 1^ 865, aaa ; II, 

C6,401L 
Pines, dwarf, L, 2SL 

— Plum, L, no, 1:^3. 

Pomegranate, i., ^ 2&L 

Privet, IL, laL 

8tiphtlla, l.,8SL 

Tea, L, 2fi4. 

Tliintle,L,80j356j il.,6«. 

ThH}<^ii) dolabrata, L, 3^ 

Tree-fern, L, 1S&. 

Vine, wUd, i.,24a. 

Wax-tree, iL, (kk 

Wiataria Hlnent«l8, i., 261L 

Flour, exports of, from Japan to China, i., 32fL 

Flowers without scent in Japan, L, 85j iL, 
137. Of the Bay of Nagasaki, 8iL Of Yed- 
do, 122. Fimdut'.Mg of the Japanese for, 2s7. 

Food of the Japanese, L,i>2, jfi^ Cheapness 
of, in Yeddo, 153. Of (He people of Halto- 
dadi,245. Their beverages, 2fiS. Rice their 
staple food, 2CS, '2S3. List of Japanese veg- 
etables, 'iM± Japanese breakfast, iL, 121L 
Cheapness of it, 121'. 

Foreign Affairs, Ministers for, In Japan, offi- 
cial visit to, L, UiL 

Foreigners in Japan, all outlaws, L, 214. 
Causes of some of tlie dangers to, in Jaitan, 
HU- Impediments created by the Japanew 
to every semblance of liberty, 31L A party 
of, attacked on the high road, IL, 15. vote, 
366. No security for«lhe lives of nT-19. 



An Englishman in Kanagawa in trouble, 
23. Put upon hia trial, 2^ His punish- 
ment, 2A. Brings an action against the 
British Minister, and recovers damages, 2^ 
Menace of a general massacre of foreigners 
in Japan, 36. Assassination of Mr. Ileus* 
kin, ^ Conference of the Ministers of 



Foreign Powers, 43. Their position at the 
present time, 1S2. Laws of the Empire re- 
specting, IS^j 123. The Queen's Orders in 
Council as to British subjects in Japan, 333. 
Prohibitive clause, 333, UliL 

Forfeit:*, games with, of the Japanese, ii., 2S2. 

Foundling hoaspital, no need of a, in Japan, L, 
125. 

Fowls in Nagasaki, L, Bantams, 96, 2TT. 

Fox, the, the incarnation of the Evil One, ac- 
cording to the Japanese, iL, 225. 

France, the Japanese treaty with, L, 100, 2lj5. 

Frauds. Japanese, iL, 213. 

Fruit, Japanese, L, 85, 2S6; ii., 322. Peaches, 
L, 2S6. Grapes, 5^ Other fruits, 286. 

Fruit-trees of Yeddo, L, 122j 123. Of Japan, 
L,*iSlL 

Funeral, a Japanese, i., 295, 2M Its similar- 
ity to those of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, 226. Public, of Mr. Ueuskin, iL , 
4L 

Furniture, household, in Japan, I., Ifil. 
Fujiyama, meaning of the name, L, 170- 
View of, from the suburbs of Yeddo, 340, 
MS. I^grimage of the British Minister to, 
340. Periods of the year at wliich the as- 
cent is practicable, 34L Map of the route, 
34S. Towns on the road, 34S, et icq. Veg- 
etation of tlie slopes of the mountain, 3)^ 
Huts, or resting-places, on the way, 362. 
Limit of animad and vegetable life, ^SSL 
Scoriffi and lava every where, 370. Top of 
the mountain, 370. Dimensions of the cra- 
ter, 3Iil l->timated height of the mount- 
ain, 372. Dress of Japanese pilgrims to, 
373. Origin of the pilgrimage, 313* Last 
recorded eruption of tlie volcano, 373. Jap- 
anc><e tradition as to the origin of the 
mountain, 313. Time occupied in the as- 
cent, 373. Road from Fusiyama to Atami, 
874, 375. View of the mountain from the 
bankd of the River Oigawa, iL, liL 

Gall-nctb, trade in, with the Japanese, L, 

32lL 

Gambling, Japanese fondness for, L, 118; iL, 
212,2^3. 

Game of the island of Yeso, L, 245. Forbid- 
den to be shot within ten Re of the city of 
Yeddo, iL,3a4. 
Games, Japanese, ii., 277, et sea. 
Gardens, Japanese, L, IIIL Miniature gar- 
dens of the Japanese, 346. Gardens of ttio 
great temple of Asaxa in Yeddo, iL, 212. 
Gardening, Japanei>e, L, 281 ; iL, 399. 
Garrlinias of the Btiy of Nagasaki, L, 82. 
Gauze surcoata worn at the court of the Ty- 
coon, L,334. 
Geysers of Iceland, their capricious proceed- 
ings, 1L,162. 
Giot>ho mode of writing Japanese in Chinese 

characters, L , 100. 
Girard. the Abbe, his assistance in forming 
the list of Japanese verbs, L, 172. And the 
two-sworded Japanese, 209, 300. His chap- 
el at Yokohama, IL, iiG£ 
Glass, little used in Japan for windows, iL, 
Ii21L Glass articles of Japanese manufac- 
ture, 322. 

Glycins sinensis, the, in Japan, L| ^KL 
Goats, Japanese, L, 1^2U. 
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Gold and silver coinage of Japan comparedt 
iL.348. 

Gongen Sama, hl> law against foreignerai ii., 
186, laZ. The founder of the present race 
of Tycoons, 2iiS ; iL , 2111L 

Gorogio, or Great Council of State of Japan^ 
1&(L Ctiange in the whole of the mem- 
Mrs of the, after the signing of the Ameri- 
can treaties, 204. Formation of the Goro- 
gio, ii.,2i>e. 

Gotairo, or Regent of Japan, hereditary in one 
family, 1, The Regent, Ilcomono-no- 

Kami, 202, 2iM. Assaesinated in broad day- 
light, SMT History of the event, 305. 

Government, conMtitntion of the, of Japan, L_j 
2QB^ The duplicato eyatem in every office, 
21iL The Japanese administration, 3^ 
Reflections on the Japanese Government, 
834 Protests of the four Treaty Poweru 
addreffcd to the Government, ii., QJL De- 
mauda made by the repre.-*entative8 of En- 
gland and France for guarantees for greater 
security in Yeddo, Qfi. Tactics of the Jap- 
anese, 5lL Forced to negotiate, Salutes 
the flagH of I%nf:cland and France on the re- 
turn of the Li'gatiuari to Yeddo, 60. Their 
ostentatious parade of their inability to pro- 
tect the Foreign Ministers from outrage and 
murder, 163, 1CU. Confidential and secret 
interview between the British Minister and 
the Ministers for Foreign Affairs, 112. Their 
political necesnitios, 176. Policy of the Jap- 
anese rulers as to foreign trade and inter- 
course, l^L How moral pressure was made 
to tell upon them, ISiL The Official Red 
Book of Yeddo, 204. Summary of public 
officers, with their relative duties and ranky, 
The Seogun, Dai-Seogun, or Tycoon, 

' 206. The Kokushi, or Consultative Coun- 
cil of Daimio««, 206. The Gorogio, or Ad- 
ministrative Council, Tiie Second 
Council, 205. The Bunios, 206^ 201. Tlic 
subordinate officers, 2iiL Honorary officer, 
rank, and precedency at the court of tlie 
Mikado, 2QL The military administration 
of the Empire, 2o7. A federal aristocracy 
the form of government in Japan, 20S. Itn 
power, now and in former time?, 2uS. Ex 
tent of power and prestige of the Mikado, 
209, 21L Character of tlie effective agen- 
cies brought into play under the Japanese 
mode of government, 212* Dl.'^civilizing 
and demorulizing agencies at work in the 
Japanese Government, 221. Send a MU- 
slon to the Treaty Powers of Europe, E22» 
Permit Moriyama to accompany the British 
Minister to l-:ngland, 3311^ 3JL1L Their nine 
demands on the Treaty Powers, 3-15, 34fi. 
The official interference with the sale of 
Japanese produce, SIfL The subject of the 
allocation of land, 377. List of Dalmioe 
holding office under the Tycoon's govern- 
ment. List of Government officers not 
Daimios, but belonging to the * Hattamotto,' 
or vassals directly dependent on the Ty- 
coon, 3SS. Summary of the Constitution of 
JajMin, 410. 

GovernorB of Foreign AfC&Irs in Yeddo, 1^ 
150. 

Grammar, Japanese, See Iiangtiage, Japan- 
ese. 



I Grapes, spirits, not wine, distilled fh)m, L, 

fiS. WUd, 248, 233. 
Grant, Sir HopeTljis visit to Yeddo, ii., 35. 
Greek funeral oeremonv, its similarity to that 

of the Buddhists, i^ '2;!fi. 
Groe, Baron, temple occupied by, in Yeddo, 

lOS. liis treaty with Japan, 2DfL 
Grotesque, Japanese pictures of the, iL, 

Guard, inefficiency of a Japanese, 11, 152. 
Gunpowder, expenditure of, in musket and 

artillery practice in Japan, L, 120. Known 

to the Chinese, 20S. 

Hainan, ships of, L, 42. 

llaka-ma, or Couridress troweers, S34. 

iiakimondo, on the slopes of Fueiyama, 1, 

369. 

Hakodadi, Bay of, i. 240, 2iL Pish of, 244. 

Hakodadi, port of, thrown open by treaty, i^ 
100. I>ead mines of, 120, 2iiIL Severity at 
the winter in, 133. Visit to the city of, 240. 
Description of, 24L Character of the popa- 
lation of, 244. Abundance of fish at, 2^ 
Foo<I and produce of, 2-iry Foreign trade 
and prospects of, 241L The British Consul 
installed at, 2^ The Governor of, 
A type of the society of, 200. Murderous 
onslaught on an Engliiih merchant at, 320, 
32L Rudeness of a Coneul to the Japanese 
at, a2L Imixxs-ibility of trading at, iL , 32L 

Hakodate. See HakodadL 

liakoni. Lake of, i^ 355. Its height abore 
the level of the sea, 3^ 

Hakoni Mountains, beauty of the road to the, 
i., 3.^4. Passes of the mountains, 
Scenery from them, 355. View of the sum- 
mits of the ilakoui range from Fusiyama, 
870. 

HaraamatK, town of, ii., 140. 

llandkercliiefis paper, i^lST. 

Hansiro, the Japanese refugee and convert to 
Chrirttianitv, 1^112. 

Hara-kirn, the, performed by the Tycoon's 
prime minictcr, Midzouno Etsisen-no-Kami, 
1., 2112. Meaning of the expresniion, 20r>, 
note. Sacredne:*M with which the rite is re- 
garded by the Japanese, i^OT. The Ilara* 
kiru of the Lonins who murdered the Da- 

imio, aia. 

Harbor, Nagasaki, L,8L 

llarel>ell, tlic, in Japan, I^SIL 
Ilarra, town of, Lj iiUiL 

Harris, Mr., American Minister at Yeddo, re- 
quested to postpone his departure from 
Simoda for Y'eddo, i^ 102. Objects of his 
treaty with Japan, His diplomatic 

victory over the .Japanese, l'.l5. Ills treaty 
concluded, 19C, I'JS. His adroitness in tak- 
ing advantage of the position of affairs in 
China, 199. Requested to remain at home 
while the prct^ents from the Mikado to the 
Tycoon were pa.«Ming, 299. Marked want 
of respect shown by the Japanese to, on the 
occasion of bis audience with the Tycoon, 
228. His demand of a second audienee, 
328i32lL His subsequent schism, aai. His 
disposition to think favorably of the Japan- 
ese Government, 331. Hid second audience 
with the Tycoon, 331, His faith in the hon- 
esty of the Japaneiie, notwithBtanding the 
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HMsaination of lib Mcretary, iL, 43, IfiQ. i of Foreign AflRairs, hi§ rpportod raicide, li.., 
Refuse* to withdr&w from Yeddu with the'. Cuiijecturex as to the cau;ie, 52. 



other Legatiou!>, &L 
tion threatened, IM. 

anese^ 177, 17S. American diplomacy aa to 
deferring the upening of the uew ports and 
Ye<ldo, 

IIarve«t-time in Japan, IL^GfL 

Uattamotta, or Tasaala directly dependent on 
the Tycoon^ their position in tlte Govern- 
ment, iL, viOT. Clasaificatioa and enumer- 
ation of them, SSi 

Ilawking the only sport allowed in Japan even 
to the privil^ed clasaea, 273. 

Head-dreais female, L, 180. 

Heaven, Japanet^e notions of, ii., 267. 

liedgea, tall and well-kept, in Japan, L, 2M ; 
11,60, 

Herobm and valor, Japanese delight in deeds 
of, iL^m 

Hero-worship of the Japanese. 213. Story 
of the forty-seven Ix>ninrf, 31 a. Influence 
of such hero-woriihip ou tlie character of 
the people, EliL 

Ueustdn, Mr., Secretary of the American Le- 
gation in Yeddo, assaulted in the streets of 
the city, 1^ 215. Conveys the intelligence 
of an intended massacre of foreigners, ii.. 



Tlie American l^ega- Hordefisli caught in the Uay of Atami, i., 530. 
His fait^ in the Jap- Horses, exorbitant prices asked of the British 

Minister for, L, Ui^L A Japanese stable, 
160. Shod with straw slippei-s, 2iL Traffic 
of pack-horses near Hakodadi, '248. Pur- 
chased in Japan for tlte Uritidh army in 
China, 201. Prices for which they were 
bought and sold, 2iiL How Japanese beasti 
of burden comport themselves, 3AiL Their 
difficulties in croHieing the Hakoui Mount- 
aiut>, LadieK tamiug a wild hoTbe, ii., 

275. A game on horseback, 
Hospitals, none in Japan, L, 271. 
Housekeeping in Japan, 1., 1U7. 
Houses, Japanese, i., ^ Compared with 
thoee of northern latitudes, ILL Fire-proof 
hou)«es in Veddo, 12iL Of Hakodadi, 'J44. 
Of the farmers and pea^auts near Veddo, 
266l Spartan simplicity apparent In the, 
268. Siztii of rooms always measured by 
mats, 3^. Similarity of the public inns 
from one end ot the kingdom to tlte other, 
847. Interior of a kitchen, .347. Architec- 
ture of the houses and public buildings in 
Japan, ii., 2^ 
Hwango-po, the river, L, 6L 



afi> Waylaid and asHRHjiinated in the streets Hydrangea, the wild, i., w56, 3IL 
of Yeddo, 42. His public funeral, 4L Par- Hyashi I>aigaku-no Kami, his introduetlna 



ticulars of his death, &2=Q1 
Hindoos, records of their former ciyiUzation 

and mental development, 200. 
Hbgo, town of, the flat table nx-k near, IL, 



of the title of ' Tycoon,' iL, 4QL 
grace in consequence, 40L 

Iaoo, St., story of, 354. 
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LKJ^'J, i>>nu ui, link lAUiU ka il iica< , lu, xauv^ awi j ui, 

yyi. Description of the port and town of. Ibis, the, of Yeddo, L, IM. 



Iceland, physical features of, compared with 
the moral characteristics and political state 
of Japan, iL, lill. 
Ichthyophagi, the Japanese a race of, L, 2fi. 
Idzoo, cultivation and teeming produce of, L, 

an. 

Ikomono-no-Kaml, the hereditary R^ent of 
Japan, 1^202. His policy, 2Q2. Summons 
a council of the Daimios to consider the 
letter from the Pre.'?ident of the I'nited 
States, 2ii2. His treatment of the Prince 
of Mito, 203} 204. Assassinated in broad 
daylight Tn Yeddo, 3M. History of the 
event, 305. His head carried away as a 
trophy, 301. Grievances of the Prince of 
Mito against him, 312. Subsequent acta 
of the conspirators, and how they di;ipuded 
of the Regent's head, M2. 

* Illustrated News,' its artist in Japan, IL, 64. 
Immolation, Japanese delight in deeds of, IL, 

lli. 

Imports and exports of Japan, L^ 325, 826; 
ii., 3^ Causes of tlie first impulse given 
to the import trade, L, 22&. Value of, at 
Kanagawa, iL, 32S. And at Nagasaki, 230. 
Imports of British manufactured goods into 
China, SIL 
Incendiarism in Nagasaki, L, 326. 

* Indinn paper' of the Chinese, i., 3S5. 
Infanticide not common in Japan as in China, 

L,1'J5. 

Inn, an, near HakodadL L, 24fi. 

Hoppn, the, or Chinese saperintendent of iluns, r»>a(l8idc, on the road to the capital of 



10-J -10C. Manufactories of saki at, 106. 
Distance from Hiogo to Osaca, IM. 

Hiragana, the Japaucse system of writing so 
called, L, 106^ IfiL 

Historic sayings, falsehood oC^ iL, 216. 

History, Sir K. Walpole's opinion of, L, 2QL 

Hi-yali-sho, or Japanese farmer, place occu- 
pied by the, in the social scale, L^ 2S2. 

Holidays in Japan, L, 34; iL, 27072773 2S3. 
A fete to commemorate the birth of chil- 
dren, 22. 

Homesteads in Japan, L^ 2M. 

Honeysuckles of the he^ge-sides, iL, fifi, 

Hongkong, scene on landing at, i , ^ View 
of the city of, JO. Its wonderful progress, 
41j 43. Bay of, 4L Flora of the hills, 4L 
Busy view fmm the hills near, 42. Popu- 
lation of, 4i. Its vast imports, 41L Secret 
of its sudden prosperity, 43^ Anger and 
Jealousy of the Chinese government at this, 
4& Curious decision of the Supreme Court 
of, iL,25. 

Honjens, or roadriide inns, in Japan, L, 346. 

Honor, code of, how it operates to check the 
violence of a turbulent class of feudal re- 
tainers, iL , 15. Its non-appllcatlon in the 
protection of foreigners, 17-19. The Japan- 
ese code of, 163 17^ note. 

Hope, Admiral Sir James, at Yeddo, iL, ITl. 
Presented to the Ministers for Foreign Af- 
fairs, 171. His means for protecting the 
British Ministers, 118, 



Maritime Customs, ES. Visit from a, 3S, 
Personal Intercourse with the, of Canton, SS. 
Hori Oribcno-no-Kami, one of the Governors 



Japan, i., 34&. Salutation of mine hoet, 
ML Similarity of the inns from one end 
of the kingdom to the otiter, 34L The 
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kitchen the best part of the house, ML 
Exorbitant charges for honea at the, 3tf6. 
A female ostler of the, 402. 

Insurance, fire, hopelena in Yeddo, i., 126, VH. 

life, the Japanese struck with tbe idea 

of, L, LifL 

Intemperance, Japanese, L, 123, 

Intoxication of tlie Japan&~e, i., ISIL 

Irrigation, Japanese ingenuity in, i., 232. 

Iron shops in Veddo, L, nn. 

Inje, pilgrimages to, ii., 266. 

Island of KiuHiu, iL, CI. 

Islands in the li&y of Nagasaki, L, 8L 

the Loochoo, 24(L 

Itch common among the Japanese^ 1T9 ; 
iL,13L Causes, LjUa. 

Ito-sciuri-daibii, the Daimio, the former pro- 
prietor of the temple of Tozengec, ii., 2s5. 

Itzen^ Prince of, story of the, and the papier 
roachu figures, it, 12. 

Itzi, Prince, his chateau on the road between 
Osaca and Yeddo, ii., 1^ 

Ivory, Japanese car\'ing8 in, ii., 247. 

Ivy on the shores of the Bay of Nagasaki, j. , 32 

Japak, necessity of accurate surveys of the 

coasts of, L, Ob. 

early descriptions of, L, 65. 

introduction and progress of Bomanism 

into, L,6iL 

Francis Xavier, Im69i» 

embassy from, toJPope Gregory XIU., 

i,70. 

— — - Christianity proscribed in, i., IIL 
banishment and persecution of the mis- 
sionaries in, L, liL 
causes of tEis sudden and violent change, 

leading causes of mercantile deprecia- 

tion and injury, i., 15. 

Thunberg's account of Japan, IS. 

American views of, SiL 

first imprei*Bions of Japan, L, 86^ et 9eq. 

the flora of, L, 82. 

modes of traveling in, I., 104, IQg. 

roads of, i^ 115, IM. 

the Ministers of the Government of the 

Tycoon, L, 150. 

exchange of ratifications, i., 154. 

Japan the land of ciirthiiuakes, 1., 174. 

— i climate of Japan, i^ ITS. 

beauty of Japanese scenery, j^l^ 

political state of Japan, L, 1^. 

reasons why Japan was opened to West- 
ern commerce ho easily, L, VJl, 1S± 

— — causeH of the doathw of the two Tycoons 
who signed the American treatie-s L, 2U2. 

determination of the Great Council of 

the Daimios to temporize with the Ameri- 
cans, Lj '>02. 

the Prince of Kiusiu elected Tycoon, i^ 

2M. 

the reactionary party, 205. 

the retrograde party compelled to carry 

out the policy of their predecessors, L, 2£15. 
the Russian, French, and Dutch treaties, 

l.,205. 

■ general constitution of the Government 

of Japan, i., 2Qfi. 
leading features of the history of Japan, 

L,806. 



Japan (continued) : 

— powerless condition of the Mikado, L, 

— powers of the Daimios, L, 2Dd. 

— the relative status of foreigners in Japan 
and of the armed classes there, i, 2iA. 

— appearance of the cholera in, I, 224. 

— country roads in, i^ 2il. 

the gold currency question again, i^^25L 

coal and lead mines in Jnpan, i^ 25S-9. 

— pit asantnes!4 and geniality of the montiis 
of October and November, 262. 

— evidences of plenty in Japun, i^26L 

— a prison in Japan, i^ 269-271. 

— Captain Vyse's notes on Japanese agri- 
culture, i, 280, et aeq. 

date or the introduction of Buddhism 

into Japan, L, 206. 

reflections on the past and future of 

Japan, 1,296, 2aL 

the Gotairo or regent of the empire, as- 

saj'sinatcd, Lj 304. 

insecurity of Europeans In Japan, 1. . 309. 

amount of business done in tea and silk 

during the first year of the treaty, 1., iiiiTL 

and in other articles, 326. 

jealousy of the Japanese Government a4 

to their mineral wealth, Lj 

ditficultieji and expenses of traveling in 

Japan, L,m 
beauty of the road to the Hakonl Mount- 
ains, i.,354. 

elements of material prosperity in Japan, 



i^:i.->4, aiL 

— Japan a country without statute, law, 
or lawyers, liM. 

— a country of paradoxes and anomalies, 

L .357. 

— evidences of sgricnlttural wealth on the 
road to Fujiyama, L, '^1, 

typhoons, 367. 

vilUige lifeln Japan, I, 379, 33iL 

the coast of Japan, at Atami, i^ 381. 
land tenure in Japan, Li 3Si!, 3$7. 

characters of the soil of Japan, i^ 393. 

laws respecting the imperial high roads 

of Japan, i , 2^ 

— conclusion of the Prussian treaty with, 
ii., 54. 

Journey of the British and Dutch Minis- 
ters overland across the island of Kiusiu, 
11., 61, Hcq. 

— Slmculty of obtaining information re- 
specting Japan, ii., 

— great prevalence of sand In Japan, ii.,TO. 
all the rivers of Japan sand-choked, iL, 

IL 

— coal mines of the Prince of Fizen, ii., H 

— bad country for cavalry, iL, 82, ^ 

— cotton culture, IL, 83. 

— a ifwdside shrine, ii., 86, SL 

— a theatre, ii., 111- 

— the Venice of Japan. See Osaca. 

— treacherous basis on which our relations 
with Japan rest, iL, m, m. 

the post in Japan, iL, 135. 

— the flowers of Japan mostly without 
scent, ii., WL 

— the moral chamcteristlcs and political 
state of Japan compared with the physical 
features of Iceland, iL, 161. 
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Japan (conHnued) : 

autograph letter of the T^reoon to the 

Queen, urging the non-opening of more 
ports for a term of years, ii., 171. 

position of foreign reprenentatires in Ja- 
pan, iL, llix 

. revieir of foreign relations with Japan, 

iL, lT?i et aeq. 

in Japan the present is heir to the paat 

in a peculiar sense, iL, ISL 

conipari.^on between the Institutions of 

Japan aud i-Jnglaad in the Angli>-SaxoD 
period, ii., lS2i note. 

key to our policy for the future, iL, IM. 

laws of Japan respecting all fureignercs, 

ii., ISO, m 

destruction of Christianity in Japan, iL, 

187. 

questions pressing for solution in Japan, 

iL,m 

importance of Japan to an aggressive 

maritime pjwer, iL, l'J5. 
difficulties ik a campaign in Japan, ii., 

128l 

the poesible future of our relations with 

Japan, ii., \^ 

our policy with respect to Japan, it, 132. 

the Government of Jap:in and its ad- 
ministrative machinery, \\^ 204. 

the Official Red Book «f Yeddo, iL, 2(M. 

the public officers, with their relative 

dutiea and ranks, IL, 205. 

— — tiie military administration of the Em- 
pire, iL, 2llL 

power and prcatigo of the Milcado, it, 

200, 21L 

slavery in Japan, iL, 21L 

political and social condition of Japan, 

U., 229. 

Japan compared with the republic of 

Andorre, iL, 23L 
architecture and mode of building hoosea 

in Japan, iL, 'IML 
period of the introduction of Buddhism 

into Japan, iL, 207] '208. 
— . inHuences and prospects of religion in, 

ii„ 294, et »t q. 
— Feudalism In Japan, and its antaf^nistlc 

iniluencea on our prc-^ut relations and fu- 
ture prosperity, ii., ML 
summary of the great and well-deflned 

obstacles to our progress in Japan, ii., 301. 
importance of Japan to us, if under a 

favorable regime, iL, 30;). 
position of ICusijia a^ regards Japan, iL, 

objects of the Treaty Powers, IL, 306. 

plan proposed for smoothing the way to 

real proKre&H in .lapan, ii., ^^OT. 
conditions under which the extension 

and free development of commerce may be 

attained in the l-:Ri>t, ii., 30S. 
difficulties which t)ei>et the path of com- 
merce in Japan, iL, 313, et seq. 
■ principles on which we ou^ht to act in 

onr relations with Japan, IL, 319. 
the tnie point of difficulty to be solved, 

ii., 320, 3iL 
-— arrangements for the departure of the 

Mif*8ion from Japan to the Ck)Urts of the 

Treaty Towers, ii,, 824 



Japan (eonfinued) : 

t^e Ministers Plenipotentiary, iL, 226. 

summary of the reports on foreign com- 
merce during the first two and a half years 
from tlie opening of the ports, iL, 327. 

value of the whole trade of Japan with 

foreib'n countries in the year 1861, iL, 2iiiL 
the Queen's Orders in Council respect- 
ing Biltidh residents in Japan, iL, 2^ 

— the year 1862, progress of events in 
Japan, il, 33& 

— attempt on the life of the second Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, ii., 336. 

— arrangements made with the Treaty 
Powers as to the delay in opening the new 
ports and Yeddo, iL, 341^ 342. 

currency of Japan, and the first gold and 

silver coinage, IL, 347. 

question as to what principle of exchange 

American coins should be received in ex- 
chanf^; for goods and supplies, iL, 34S. 

relation of gold to silver coins, iL, 343. 

immense inconveniences consequent on 

the derangement of ntoney prices and of 
contracts, iL, 

political importance of the disturbanca 

of wages consequent on foreign relations, 
iL, 3f)(>-356. 

proposed change in the currency, ii., SSft. 

establishment of a manufactory for re- 
volvers, ii., 

second attack on the British I.«gation, 

iL, 

murder of British residents on the high 

road between Yeddo and Kanagawa, iL, 

summary of the year 18G2, and reflec- 
tions on the present situation in Japan, iL, 

3G3. 

list of the Daimioe of Japan and theit 

revenues, iL, SSi. 

titles In Japan, iL, 406. 

Japanese, their acceptance of Christianity, 

their banishment and persecution of the 

missionaries, L,Ifi. 

severity of their code, L, 8L 

their dospotii>m, and Dr. Macgowan's 

apology for it, L, S2^ 

their agriculture, L, 83j 261, et seq, 

their scanty dress, L , iUL 



their women, L, 82, giL 

their houses and bhopif, L, £L 

their apparent abrogation of all secrecy 

or desire for privacy, L, iLL 

their courteous salutations, {., 22. 

a mat^uri, or great fete, for the com- 
memoration of the birth of children, L, ii2. 

Lonlns, or outcasts, L, 93, 118. 

food of the Japanese, L, 9iL 

their modes of reception, L, 9T. 92. 

their treaties with Foreign Powers, L, 

m 

— canses of their acquiepcence, L^ IQL 

— their mental reservation to re?i»^t wheQ 
they shall feel strong enough to do so, i., 

— their abhorrence of paint, L , li>E. 

— their vehicles, L, 104, 1(V\ 
. their modes of taking their ease and re- 
pose, L. 106, Ifil. 

their hotif«hold Aimiture,ijl{^ 
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Japanese (continued) : 

story-tellers, publie, i^] US. 

. bet'garp, i., UiL 

jugglers, L, IIL 

gambling, 118. 

the Bocial evil. L. 113. 

drunkenne«8, I., 123, 185. 

the Japanese a contented aad happy 

raci', i., 127. 

the Samourai or Yaconin?, 12T. 

clothiDg of the Japanese in winter, i., 

132, 133. 

■ i . equestrians, 1, 135, 12& 

Japanese diplomacy, i., 13S. 

their fureguue conclu^ionH as to canying 

out the treaty with us, i^ 13t>. 

their currency, and ^preeaion of it, L 

145. et fteq. 

their syatematlc extortion, L, 15^ 

their language, L, IfiiL 

their fooduesas for tlie doal principle in 

aU things, !L, 162. 

— — their absence of individuality and self- 
assertion, L, li^ 

their ceremonious and punctilious scru- 

puIousncM in giving offense, i^lilsL 

• tlieir three modes or systeuis of writing, 

i, 1C5, m 

example of their straw-splitting charac- 
ter, L, ILL 

their diseases, UA 

ravages caused among them by tlie chol- 
era, i^lIB. 

tattooing practiced by them, L, 1I!L 

their women, and their self-inflicted ug- 
liness, i^ ISO. 

— their perfect comprehension of the cour- 
tesies of life, L, 187. 

tlieir conventionalities, I., 187. 

■ humility of the inferior classes, i^ IBS. 
a Japanese prostrating himself before 

his Buperiora, i., ISS. 
reasons for the Japanese repudiation of 

their asserted right of seclusion, L, llLL 
bitter fruit borne to all who took part in 

the signature or negotiation of tlie treaty 

with the United Statefs i-, 'iM. 

their civilization, i^ 2QfL 

their mendacity, LT ^IO; ii., 213. 

their insults and outrages on foreigners 

in Yeddo, L,215. 

. their murder of three Russians, 1., 219. 

tlielr servility, and its probable causes, 

L,22iL 

— . their arguments as to the probable ef- 
fects of their foreign treaties, i., 

. their political economy, i., 25S. 

evidence of plenty apparent among them. 



Japanese (eonHntiedi : 

— — are now what they were centuries ago, 

their indisposition to abrogate or adju-t 

old laws unless abdulutely necessary, i.,323. 

their obstructive and retrograde policy 

compared with that of England, i., 22!L 

their policy of isolation and restriction 

and its probable coasequences on our future 
relatiouH, tlie grewt problem to be solved 
between the Western l\)wers and the Jap- 
anese, ii2S. 

marked want of respect shown to the 

American Minister at his audience of the 
Tycoon, i., 3iiSL 

their fishermen ancestors, i^ 338. 

tlieir mode of expressing profound rev- 
erence in the chambers of the Tycoon's pal- 
ace, i., 33&. 

pilgrimages of the poorer classes to Fosi- 

yama, i. , 34U. 
reflections on the government and civil- 
ization of the Japanese, i^ 1^ 

their reversal of all European notions, i^ 

3iiL 

— their character, i., 3G'2. 

absence of Japanese ideas as to large 

numbers, L, 363. 
Japanese accountants, Ij 2Si. 

— the Japanese uu uuilly satisfied and 
primitive people, L, 3S7. 

— their fondness for acupuncture and the 
actual cautery, L, 'i£^ 

— their itinerant musicians, Kj 397, 338. 
peasants returning from market, i^ 400, 

fishermen of Kanagawa, i., 400. 

a blind gentleman, i., 4dl7^ 



Japanese toys, i. , 40 



L, 

Spartan simplicity of their habits, i 

their food and beverages, 

their notions of the causes of earth- 
quakes, L, 2S(L 

their Tunerals, 1,225. 

the Regent murdered, i., 304. 

the popular idea of heroism and Justice, 

pictures of Japanese life in stray leaves 

from a journal, i., 31(3, :! 17, el tteq. 
their ' emmet life,' L, iiii. 



mania of Japaue.se women for painting 
and powdering their skin, L, 404. 

— their coiiiplaiuts as to foreign inter- 
cjurse, i, 4(>5. 

indications of a hostile spirit among tlie 

armed classes, ii, 13. 
restriction and hostility shown by the of- 

ficialri and hij^licr classes of Japanese, ii.,21. 

their blood -feuds, ii., 24. 

their desire to found a military navy, 

ii.,35. 

menace of a general ma.<>sacrc of foreign- 
ers by a large band of Lonints ii., 

peasants of Kiusiu, ii., I£L 

their appareut poverty, IL, TS^ 82. 

their frugal and penurious hlibits, ii, Sd. 

Japanese sailors, ii, 98, 99^ liKL 

horror of Japanese landsmen of the wa- 
ter, ii, 100. 

their superstition as to sleeping or being 

buried with the head to the north, ii., IQS. 

a Japanese audience at a theatre, ii. 111, 

112. 

— unconcern with which they view scenes 
of the groflsest indecency, ii, 112, 113, Hi. 

— their delight in deeds of valor ana hero- 
ism, bloodshed and immolation, ii., UL 

— a theatre-loving people, ii, 117. 

noisy peasantry near Oaaca, ii, 123. 

muHlc of the Japanese, ii, 124, 1'i.'S. 

their QoUtical economy and policy, iL« 

12^ 
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Japanese (ecntinued) : 

their prevalent diseasef, ii., 13L 

advauUgcii of their ^p«^tua tiimplicity 

of co0tutne and maanerit, ii., ]AL 

their habitual ineptitude in matteri re- 
quiring prompt action, ii., 

. political necessitieti of the Japanese Got- 

emment, ii, HlL 

their uncompromisinf; hostility to the 

foreigner in Japan, ii., 1S7. 

no party for foreigners in the Empire, 

iL,im 

their preparations for defend against 

one or all of the Treaty Power;*, ii , liiQ. 

— — how the Japanese may be dealt with, 
and what the alternatives offer, ii., IM. 

the great bulk of the servile population 

adsaripti glebof, il, ilL 

the Japanet»e inveterate gamblers, iL, 

their frauds and tricks of trade, it, 213. 

disdvillzing agencies among them, iL, 

217, 

. power of parents to pell their daughters 

into proHlitutioa for a term of years, ii., 21S. 

position of women, ii., 21SL 

wives and concubines, iL, 218-220. 

cultivation of the Japanese not civiliza- 
tion, ii.,221. 

moral and intellectual agencies at work, 

iL,223. 

— — their religious systems, iL, 224, 265. 
_- . their position in material civilization, 
«.. 225. 

their political and social condition, iL, 

m 

their excellence In all the mechanical 

arts, iL, 243. 
— - their laeker-ware, iL, 244. 
their genius in arriving at the greatest 

po.-<8lblc results with the smallest possible 

means, ii., 245. 

their color-printing, iL, 24g. 

• their power of reducing or enlarging 

their prints, iL, 245^ 24fi. 
. wide-spread tai^ for obscene pictures, 

iL,24fi. 

— their works in metals and Ivories, IL, 24L 

. their popular legends, iL, 24S. 

their manners and customs iL, 250. 

their pkill in archery, IL, 254. 

their amuscmentu, ii., 272, 211. 

strange combination of religion with 

their amusements, ii., 2iIiL 

their pilgrimages, li., 206. 

abfiolution and remission of their sins, 

iL, m, 

• their vows made in times of trouble and 

ditftress, iL, 26G. 

their weddings and chrUtenlngs, iL, 273. 

their national sport of wrestling, iL, 282, 

m 

their fondness for gambling, iL, 2S^ 

their cemeteries, ii., 'JSr>. 

•—^ their policy and European diplomacy, 

— — influences Inimical to their conversion to 

Christianity, iL,224 

their wars with the Chinese, iL, S12. 

origin of their gold and silver currency, 

lL,84f 



Japane!« (continuedi 

their attempts to reduce the sHrer eoin- 

age, iL, MS. 

their familiar use of the Chinese lan- 
guage, iL, 

advantages of a person conversant with 

Chinese in Japan, IL. 3&i. 
^Japanese .Martyrs,' a Chinese work, L,S2. 
Jasmine, the Cape, of the hedge-sides, IL, 06, 

liiL 

Jones, Rear Admiral, his visit to the Bay of 

Yeddo, iL , 35^ Sails to Yokohama, 31L Re- 
quested to take t>tep8 to protect the British 
l>egation in Yeddo, iiL His answer, 41. 
Leaves the ' Kncounter,' 42^ 

Journal, stray leaves from a, L, 317. 

Jugglers, Japanese, L, 117 ; iL, 277, 292. 

Junks, Chinese, in the harbor of Hongkong, 
L,i2. 

Japanese, upon the Suonada Sea, iL,Q8. 

Kaoo, Prince of, his opposition to any treaty 
with the Western Powers, L, 202. His large 
revenues and g^reat numbers of men-at- 
arms, il, 208. 

Kairaishi, a toy merchant crying his wares, 
iL,24S. 

Kalsho mode of Japanese writing in Chinese 
characters, L, 6iL 

Kamisima, or gauze surcoat of Japanese offi- 
cials at the court of the Tycoon, L, 136. 334. 

Kanagawa, an extension of site obtained 
nearer Yeddo, L, 14L Public meeting re- 
lating to the location of foreigners convened 
by the consul of Kanagawa, 143, 371. Bat- 
teries erected at, 12iL The shipping port 
of Yeddo, 138. Arrangements for opening 
the port of, 128. Objections of the Japan- 
ese to locate foreigners at, 138. Conduct of 
the merchants at variance with that of the 
British and American Minipter?, 140-142. 
The right to foreignen? to use the high road 
between Kanagawa and Yeddo disputed by 
Uie Japanese Government, 149. Position 
of the town, 26(L The chief grains and 
vegetables grown near, 283. Japanese com- 

glaintd against the British Consul at, 221^ 
ormerly a resting-place for travelers to 
Yeddo, 225. Badness of the road at, during 
wet weather, 3l»7. Traffic and crowded 
streets of the town, HQS, Coolies of, 398. 
Peasants and fishermen of, 3t>6-401. Hos« 
telries and shops of, 402, 402. The town 
threatened by Lonins, iL, IGfL Attempt of 
the Japanese officials to make the foreign 
community close prisoners, 332. Summary 
of the trade of, during the first two and a 
half years from the opening of the port, 331. 
Number of persons in the foreign communi- 
ty of Kanagawa at the end of the third year, 
^2. Notes on the agriculture of the dis- 
trict of, 397. List of trees growing in the 
vicinity of, 4Q(L 
Katagana, the Japanese system of writing so 

called, L, 166, 1G7. 
Kawana, great cattle of a Daimio at, Ii., 138. 
Importance of the place in the event of hos- 
tilities 138. 
Kiogok Notono Kami, third Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Treaty Powers of Europe 
and America, iL, 22fi. 
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Kitchen, the, the best part of an tan, i., ML 
A JupaQct<e country* itiD, ii., l^IL 

Kites Hown by old men, L, 2^ 

Kiui^in, journey of the Brltiflh and Dutch 
Miuistera across the ii>land of, ii., &L Flora 
of, 06, (iJL The sulphur baths of Uri«ino 
and Takeiwa, TOj IL Character of the soil, 
69, T5j 16, Coalmine in, 77. 

KocKebccker, hia destruction of the remnant 
of the Christian religion in Simabara, i.,lL 

Kokou of rice, the, iL, -m, 'lOJ, 3S4, 397. 

Kokura, city of, il , SS. Approach to the city, 
83. The people of, 8S. 

Kokushi, the, or Consultative Council of Da- 
imioB, U., 

Koyonottki, town of, ii., 87. 

Labor, economy of, In Japan, 1^284. Cheap- 
ne»8 of, in Japan, ii., 137. 

Lacker-ware, 9«i i^a, 279_i IL, 2iL Of 
liakodadi, i., 2£L Fabulous prices of, in 
Oaaca, ii., IQiL 

Land-tax in Japan, 2 S3. 

Land, tenure of, in Japan, i., ^2; iL, IfL The 
Bubject of the allocation of, in Japan, dL»- 
ctissed, ii., 211. 

Landlord and tenant, relative poflition of, in 
Japan, ii., 397. 

Language, Japanese, its softness, L, 94 The 
teacher, Matab6, liiL The grammar con- 
structed with hi^ help, 161. Japanese adop- 
tion of the Cliine^e langunge, literature, 
morals, and ethics, ICl. Their subsequent 
system of plionctic symbols, 101. Ab^ience 
of gender in Japanese nouns, liLL No pro- 
nouns to express any difference between Ar, 
sA^, and it^ 1(12. But words with various 
significations of honor or self-abasement 



The conspirators' bond, 14?, 150. Popular 
rumors as to the attack, 151. The mode of 
attack, 153. Number of the assassins, 155. 
Their fate, 156, 15& Visit to the killed and 
wounded, 15L Means of protection taken, 
164, 165. A tablet removed by the Prince 
of Xendai from the temple of Tozengee, 'i;:S5. 
Second attack on the, 304. 
— the French, on fire, L. 295. 
Legations, site marked out for the five, iL, 179. 
L^nds, popular, attached to some of the 

Japanese mixed metal work, ii., 24S. 
Letters, how conveyed in Japan, 11, 239, 240. 
Uberty, popular notions of, IL, 233. 
Lies, historical, iL, 21fi. 
Life not valued at much in Japan, I., 3-2IL 
LiHe«, roots of, used as food, 1^ 2 SO. 
linen, woven from the bark of a creeper. IL, 
lAL 

Lip dye for ladies, iL, 25L 
L.ob:^ter8 caught in the Bay of Atami, L, S8SL 
I.iOcks, Japanese, L, &5L 
Logo, the Kiver, the boundary for foreign 
travelers, L,403. Mode of passing it, 4U3, 
4<>4. 

Loneliness in a crowd, L, 158. 
Lonins, or outcasts, L, 93, HA. A Lonin read- 
ing, 92. Class to which they belong, i. , 220. 
Menace of a large body of Lonins to murder 
all the foreigners in Japan, ii., M. Threat- 
en the British Consulate in Kanagawa, ISSL 
Letter found in the house of four officers 
of the Prince of Mito who became Lonins, 
lliL Japanese cuHtoms respecting Lonins, 
IIIL Tl>eir similarity to the outlaws of 
Anglo-Saxon times, 170, tioO: Stoiy of the 
forty-seven Lonins and the Daimio, L, 212. 
Loochoo Islands, sulphur of the, L,24& 
Birpply their place, 163. Vabq with which I>ords in Waiting, dress of the Japanese, at 



the spoken language may be learned, 1C5. 
Its softness of sound, 1G5. Difficulties of 
the written language, IM. The three 
modes or systems of writing : the Chinese 
character, the Katagana, and the Ilirngana, 
liilL The various methods of writing in the 
Chinese character, IfilL Contrast between 
the Chinese and Japanese languages, 16B. 
Chinese characters used every where in 
Japan as the written language, 169, HiL 
Tlie minute distinction and classification 
of different forms of numerals, HiL Their 
microscopic analysis and divisions of verbs, 
UL Completion of the grammar, 112. As- 
sistance rendered by the Ablxi Girard, 112. 

Lanterns, all persons bound by law to carry, 
L, 233. 

Lathe, a Japanese, i^ 3S0. 

Laws, Japanese, hesitation to abrogate or ad- 
just old, L, Of Japan, code of; 3^ 
Their severity, 3S3. 

lawyers, absence of, in Japan, L, SJSj 354. 

Lead mines near Uakodadi, visit to the, L, 
24&-248, 252. 

L^ation, the American, the first Protestant 
service in Japan performed there, L^ 303. 
Threatened with an attack, il., ICS. 

the British, the temple of Tozengee taken 

for the, L, 112. Troubles of installation, LUL 



the court of the Tycoon, L, ilM. 
Lotteries in Japan, ii., 2^ 
Luxury, absence of, and of the wish for, among 

the lower classes of Japan, i.,268. 
Ljring, the great vice of the Japanese, L, 18T ; 
11., 213, 214. Agencies encouraging, 2lT. 

Macao, population ofi L, 42^ 45, ^ View of 
the city of, 45. Its former greatness and 
wealth, 4Xi. Chance it lost of regaining its 
important position, 43. Murder of Captain 
Aniaral, the governor, Improvements 
t f the present governor. Captain Guimaracs, 
47, note. Scene on landing at Macao, 4L 

Macartney, Lord, his embassy to China, L, 330. 

Macdonald, Mr, and the threatening Samou- 
rai, ii., 22. His escape in the attack on the 
British Legation, 14S. Appointed as Equer- 
ry to the Japanese Mission to the Treaty 
Powers of Europe and America, 32jL 

Macgowan, Dr., his apology for the despotism 
of the Japanese mode of government, L, S2. 

Mackerel caught in the liay of Atami, L, ^i. 

Mad-houses, none in Japan, 1.,2IL 

Magnet, alleged Japanese discovery of the loss 
of power of the, during an earthquake, L, 
176. 

Maisaca, Bay of, 11., 140, 
town of, ii., ILL 



A murder in daylight committed at theiMannkc Simoosani Kami, Minister of Foreign 



gates of the, 292. Description of the Lega 
tion building, iL^ 144. Attack on the, UL 



Affairs and President of the Gorogio, visit 
to,L, ISiL 
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Mandarins, Chinese, their power, L, 37. 
M&nnen and ctutonu of the Japanese, IL, 

2Q(L See Japanese. 
Manufactures of Atami, 3S1L Of Osaca, il., 

IIIL Of Arimntz, 1377 Straw-shoe plait- 
ing, 140. Linen woven from the bark of a 
creeper, 141. 

Manure, liquid, carried out of Yeddo to the 
fields, L, 123. Japanese mode of using, on 
a field, 84, 2C4» 26nj iililL Kinds of manure 
in use, 284; ii, 3'J7. Japanese care l>e- 
s towed on, i., 84. 

Maple-tree of Japan, 1., 110^ 2M. 

Marco Paolo, his descriptions of Japan, L, 82, 
(QfL Influenre of h'u narrative on the dls< 
cover}' of America, TC^IL 

Maritomes, a Japanese, 343. 

Marriages of the Japanese, il, 2I2i 

Matabe, the Japanese teacher to the Legation, 
i., 1£lL The grammar conatructed with his 
liielp, m, ML Ilirt patience, UL His 
pride £nhls work, X13L Ills stupidity, Sa*. 

Mats, rooms measured always by, l^Sk^^; IL, 
12L Regulation size of, 335. 

MatPudaira Iwaraino Kami, second Minister 
ricnipotentiary to the lYeaty Towers, ii., 

Matsumal, town of^ 

Matsuri, or public fairs, in Yeddo, i^ 92, 110, 

Matzudaira Etchinno Kami, his castle at Ea- 

wana, 11,128. 
Meadow land, want of, in Japan, i^ 189. 
Measurement, Japanese standard of superfl- 

cial, i^2Sa; ii.,liiL 
Mechanical arts, excellence of the Japanese in 

all the, iL,243. 
Medallions, Japanese, ii, 247. 
Medhurst, Mr., his remarks on the familiar 

use of the (Jliinese language in Japan, IL, 

381 

Melons grown near Yeddo, 1^122, 2Sfi. 

Mendacity of the Japanctic, Lli 210. 

the great vice of the Japanese, IL, 213, 

214- Agencies encouraging lying, 217. 

Mendicants, Japanese, iL, 275. 23egging 
munks, 276. 

Mermaid, a Japanese, i^ 278. 

Metals, Japanese works in, ii., 247. Their 
mixed metal woric, 247. Messrs. Hunt and 
Koskill's report on those sent to the Great 
Exhibition, 24S. Legends attached to some 
of them, 243. 

Mia, town of, iL, 138. 

Miaco, frequency of fires in, i., 210. The pal- 
ace of the Mikado burned down in, 21Q. 
(Joatume of the women of, iL, 273. 

Mice, Japanese, i., 2Ili. 

Midzouno Etsisen . no - Kami, the Tycoon's 
prime minister, charged with causing the 
murder of the monarch, L, 202. Performs 
the Hara-kiru, 202. 

Mldzuo Tsiicfuguno, prime "^ini^ter of Japan, 
i.,204. 

Mikado, the hereditary soverdgn of Japan, 
his consent requij>ite to complete the leg^- 
ity of the treaties with Foreign Powers, ii,, 
131. liLL Shorn of his power by Yoritomo 
(Talko-aama), 1^ 20!^. His barren sceptre, 
iilQ. Driven out of his palace by fire, 210. 
His presents to the Tycoon, 2&9, Honorary 



offioea, ratak, and order of precedency as 
established between the Mikado's Court 
and that of the 'I'^coon, ii.,207. The Quam • 
buku, or prime minister of the Milcado, 20L 
His prej^tigc of hereditary descent, 200. 
The Mikado's infallibility and pretensions 
of a Pope of the Middle Ages, His in- 

heritance by right divine, 21iL ReaJly the 
suzerain, 21L His power and authority in 
legalizing all public acts, HiL 

Mill, Mr., on the dead level mediocrity and 
immobility of the Chinese mind, i^ £i2. 

Millet grown near Yeddo and Kanagawa, i^ 
2M. Different kinds of, 2S5. Mode of ctil- 
ti^-ation, 2S5. How used, 2S5. 

Miuamotto Jejoshi, Tycoon of Japan, liis death, 
i^ 2<IL The Hara-kiru performed by his 
minister, 2fl2. 

Minamotto Yesado, Tycoon of Japan, son of 
the former, his succession to the tlirone, L, 
2ihL His death, mi 

Mineral springs of Atomi, Li378, 3S0. 

Mineral wealth of Japan, jealousy of the gov- 
ernment respecting, ip 

Minister, a foreign, in Japan, his difficulties, 

i. ,2U7. 

Ministers for Foreign Affairs, visit to them in 
Yeddo, described, i^ 227, et 6<q. Attempt 
on the life of tlie Second Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, iL, 336. 

Misou-no Yamaiisiro-no-Kaml, murder of his 
servant, ii., liL 

Blissima, town of, L, 262. Return of the Brit- 
ish Minister's party to, 2Ifi. 

Mission from Japan to the Treaty Powers of 
Europe and America, il., 19i>^3^ The no- 
blemen appointed as Ministers Plenipoten- 
thiry, 32fi. 

Missionaries in the East, examination of the 

influence and prospects of, ii.,294. 

Mito, l*rince of, propos^es resistance to any 
treaty with Foreign Powers, i^ 203. Ad- 
vocatcs minor concessions, 20]r Procures 
the death of the Tycoon, Banished to 
his territories, 203. Decree of perpetual 
banishment Issued against him, 204. De- 
posed in favor of his son, 204. Supposed to 
have caused the murder of three Rus.sians, 
221. Said to have instigated the assassina- 
tion of the Regent of the empire, 3t[8. His 
Bub.'icquent revolt, 308, 300. Iliw grievances 
against the Regent7lll2. Part played by 
tiie Prince of Mito since the conclusion of 
the Treaties with tlie Foreign Powers, iL, 
45L I^etter of four officers of the Prince 
who became I^onius, 170. His disbanded 
retainers turn I.onin8, and threaten the 
whole of the foreigners in Japan with maa- 
sacre, 86, 31. 

Moats in Japan, L, 135. Tlmher bridges over 
the, 135. 

Mongaku shonin, priest of Buddha, legend of, 

ii. ,24S. 

Money, Japanese. See Currency. 
Monkey, the red-faced, of Japan, L, 27T. 
Monks, Japanese, ii., 271. 
Mono-saki, or porcelain ware of OkasaU, il., 

124. 

Morality, Japanese standard of, ii, 113, 114. 
Mooriyama, hanUet of, at the ibot of Fusi- 
yania, 1^ 364. 
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Moriyamftf the interpreter, IQS. His fn- 
portanca, Hla attUiiao when in the 

vicinity of the Chief Minister, 1S7. And at 
a conference with the Minifltcm for Foreign 
Affairs, 23^. His breakfast with the Brit- 
ish Minister, 338. Fondness for ale and 
coffee, 23S» Permitted by the Japanese 
Government to accompany the British Min- 
ister to England, il., m, ML Hi« unob- 
tnuive manners and gentle bearing, 340. 
His surprise and intelligent obaerration of 
all he saw on his journey, ML 

Morrison, Mr., wounded in the attack on the 
British Legation, ii., 1!^ An Indemnity 
demanded for, 339. 

Morus p«pyTifern satira, or trae paper-tree 
of Japan, L, iSSL 

Mother-of-pearl shells^ trade in, with the Jap- 
anese, i., 326. 

Mothers, Japanese, their mode of canTlng 
their infants, L, 12^ 

Mountains of Japan : 

Fuaiyama, L, ITO, 340, 348, a&t3I3 ; ii, 

141,142. 

— ^akoni, 1, 354, 35S^ 386, m 

near Osaca, iL, 1231 

MouraviefT Amoorsky, Count, Governor Gen- 
eral of Siberia and Manchouria, his arrival 
In Yeddo, i-, 214^ 215. Three of his crew 
murdered in Yeddo, 212. Compels the Jap- 
anese to make the amende, 22iL 

Moxas, manufactory of, at Atami, i. , 390. PUh 
from which the moxa is made, HSiiL 

Mukashi banashi bakamono tszasyra, l^^d 
of, in metal work, ii., 24^^. 

Musical Instruments of the Japanese, i.^ 03. 

Music and musicians, street, L, Chinese 
and JapaneM music, 2QI ; iC, 124, 2S2. 

Music giri, with her servant, i^ iSST 

Musket!!, Dutch, imported into Japan, 1 , 212< 

Musquitoes, plague of, in the Kai't, i., 35. Ex- 
cellent Japanese musquito curtain, iiliS. 

Naoasakt, town of, first impressions of the, 
L, 86. General aspect of the, 8L Shops 

and bualnesa of the, 04. The population of, 
fi4. The Japanese steam-factory on the op- 
posite side of the bay of, ^ The Russian 
settlement at, 2& Food of, The fish- 
market and vegetable stalls of, 2L. Dali- 
cious climate of, 21. A visit to the govern- 
or of, The port of, thrown open by 
treaty, HKL Harbor and bay of, SI. Isl- 
ands in the bay of, SL Resemblance of the 
bay of, to some of the fiords of Norway and 
the lakes of Switzerland, 89. Trees and 
flowers of, S9. Incendiarism in Nagasaki, 
826. Warnings of the Governor of Naga- 
saki to the British Minister not to travel 
overland, ii., 64. Nature of the soil near, 
69. Coal trade of, 18. Number of persons 
in the foreign community of Nagasaki at 
the end of the third year from the opening 
of the port, 22SL Foreign trade of the city, 
330. 

Names, habit of scoring, in all places and 

agfes, i., 270. 

Nan goya, city of, ij., 132. The highest pal- 
ace hi Japan at, 13{>. 

Napoleon L. his carvings on a tree in the gar- 
dens of {be Isola BelU, L, 211. 



Narra, town of, H., 121. 

Natal, Italian pervant of the French Minister 

in Yeddo, wounded by Samourai, il.,iiL 
Neagata, survey of the harbor of, L, 235. 
Neale, Lieut. Col., takes up his r^idence in 

Yeddo as British Chargo d' Affaires, ii, 363. 

Attacked at the Legation, 3(t4 
NcctHriuc hedges in Japan, L, 264. 
Nettle, a colossal, ii., 106. 
Newspapers, occasional, published in Yeddo, 

a, ML 

Nieno, city of, ii, 1^ Greeting of the trav- 
elers in, 13L 

Night scene, by a Japanese artist, i, 227. 
Night in the streets of Yeddo, 23T. 

Ningpo, ships of, i, 

Nipon Bas, the great central bridge of Yeddo, 

1,215, 233. 

Nipon, or Diii Nipon, the native name of Ja- 
pan, ii, 90. Meaning of tlie same, 90j note. 

Nitre, collected near the mineral springs of 
Atami, ij 3S2. 

Nobunanga, his death, i^ 13. 

Noomads, town of, i., 263. 

Norimon, or Japanese palanquin, i, 104, IPS, 
223. Discomfort of Norimon traveling, 107. 

Nose papers, i, ISL 

Nouns, Japanese, absence of gender in, i, 122. 
Numerals, Japanese, L, IKL The cardinals 

and ordinals, 170. 

Oak, the evergreen, in Japan, L, 110, 264. 

Odawara, town of, i, 35IL Entrance of the 
British Minister and escort into, 353. Magio 
effect of u word and a wave of the fan on 
the mob of, 353. Hot springs near, S>iL 

Odah, town of, ii, 132. Levee of the travel- 
ers at, 132. 

Official reception, an, i, SL Tedium and 
uselessnees of ofhcial interviews, SS. The 
reception of the Dutch by the Tycoon, 82» 

Official quarter of Yeddo, L, MS. 

Oigawa Kiver, ii, 14L Modes of passing the, 
UL 

Oils, vegetable, trade in, in Japan, ii32fi. 
Okasaki, town of, ii, 124 The monosaki,or 

porcelain ware of, 124. 
Okawa, the river which trarerses Yeddo, L, 

m 

Olga Bay, importance to Rasfia of, ii., 205. 
Oligarchy, the Japanese, i, 
Oliphant, Mr., appointed Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Yeddo, ii,143. Severely wounded 
in the attack on the I^egation, 147, Ifitk An 
indemnity demanded for, 339. 
Omara, Prince of, liis letter to the Pt>pe of 

Rome, i, 13. 
Ometskys, or spies, of the palace of the Ty- 
coon, i, 334- Spies every where present in 
Japan, 162^ 236. Their dangers in the ter- 
ritories "oTthe great feudal princes, il., 210. 
Omio, monastery of, at the foot of Fusiyama, 
i._^35C. 



Omio, village of, at the foot of Fusiyama, i, 
ML Invitation of the monks of, to the 
British Minister, ZM. His visit, 

Ophthalmia, prevalence of, in the Japanese 
village.', il., m. 

Opium not Ui'ed by the Japanese, ii, 15. 

Orango-treea near Yeddo, i, 122,afeL 

Orchards of Yeddo, L, 122. 
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Ordinal nnmben In Japanese, L. 170. 

Osaca, frequency of firea in the my of, 210. 
Distance from Iliogo to Osaca, il., li^ 
Immense crowds of people in O^aca, 108. 
Trade of, IDS- Position of, IflS. Shopping 
In, IDIL Manufactiireri of, 110. The thea- 
tre of, 110, 111. Great number of riverg 
and canals running through, 117. And of 
bridges of enormous width and costly struc- 
ture, 117. Visit to a temple near, 113. 
And to the smelting works for copper, 121. 
Fricndllneas of the people of, as compared 
with the Yeddites, 1^ Importance of 
Osaca to foreign commerce, liiL Facilities 
afforded by the river, IIL The Tycoon's 
castle at, 122. NoUy peasants near, 123. 
View of the belfry of the temple at, 242^ 

Osaca, Bay of, ii, 1Q2> Excellent anchorage 
at the, m 

Ostler, a female, Ij 402. 

Ota, the interpreter to the Japanese Mission, 
ii.,a2I. 

Outcasts, or Lonlns, L, 03. 

Owari, Prince of, attack of his retainers on a 
servant of a nobleman, ii., Ifi. The result, 
IL 

Owari, Bay of, iL, 13L Transit of the Bay, 
133. 

Oxen used only for agricultural purposes, i^ 

Pack-horsk traffic at Hakodndi, 1^ 2^ 
Paddy-birds near Yeddo, L, 13i. 
Paddy-fields near Yeddo, i^ 261^ ii., 83. 
Pagoda, the Chinese invention of the, i^ 2flL 
Paint abhorred by the Japanese, L, lilST^ 
Painting, Chinese and Japiinepc, \^2Q1^ 
Palanquin, Japanese, isee Nurimon. 
" Palissy" pottery in Osaca, ii., 110. 
Palm-trees of the Bay of Nagasaki, i^ 80. 
Near Yeddo, 110, 122. Near Nagasaki, U., 

Paper, Japanese, specimens of the various 
kinds of, sent to the Exhibition, 1^ HL 
Oil-paper coats, 3M. Manufacture of pa- 

Jer at Atami, 384. Rags not used by tlie 
apanese, 385. Barks used in makintj pa- 
per, 3S5. Plants grown for paper-making, 
886. The Indian paper* of China, 
Toughness and tenacity of Japanese paper, 
aSfi. The three trees used in paper-mak- 
ing, 38fL Mode of manufacture, SSlL Five 
colors of paper made at Atami, 3S7. Rich- 
ness of vep:etable fibres in Japan, 3s7. 
Paper-tree of Japan (Morus papyrifera satlva), 
i^3Sfi. 

Pappenberg, the Christian martyrs of the Isle 

of, i.. 77. 
Papyrus legitima of Japan, 1^ 386. 
Passion-flower, a new kind oT; ii.,m 
Pawnbroker' shops in Yeddo, i_, 115. 
Peach-trees near Yeddo, 122. Japanese 

peaches, 2S6^ 
Pear-trees in Japan, 1^122- 
Pearl River, the, at Canton, i^SS. 
Peas grown near Yeddo andKanagawa, i^ 

2S4, 235. 

Peasants, Japanese, 899. Their place in 
the social scale, 2H2. Peasants of Kiusiu, 
il., 70. A peasant in his coat of rushes, 
258. 



Feihkwei, Governor of Canton, his repeal of 

the law proliibiting emigration, 31. 
Pelho, arrival of news of the repulse at the, 

in Japan, i., 15^ 
Penal code of the Japanese, its severity, i.. 

Perry, Commodore, his treaty with Japan, 
11)0. Objects of his first treaty, IfiO. His 
first and second appearances in Japanese 
waters, 134. 

Persimmon-trees of the Bay of Nagasaki, L, 
89j2Sfi. 

Perspective, Japanese, ii., 26£L 

Pheasants, various kinds of, in Japan, L, 2ZL 

Physicians, Japanese, ii , 252, 253. 

Picnics of the Japanese to the tea-gardens 
near Yeddo, i^ 123. 

Pictures, Japanese, ii., 244, 245, 246, 250, 258- 
2filL Color-prints, 245. Popular taste for 
bright colors in pictures, 24iL Wide-spread 
taste for obscene productions, 24fi. Pictures 
of courtesans in a temple at Y^eddo, 212. 

Pigeons, Japanese, L, 277. 

I ilgrim l athers, the, i^IT. 

Pilgrimages, Japanesej ii-, 266. Pilgrimages 
of the Japanese to the sacred mountains of 
Fusiyama, i., 341. Dress of Japanese pil- 
grims to Fiislyama, 373. Scallop-shells on 
their sleeves, 313. Origin of the pilgrim- 
age, 373. Pilgrims on the road, 373. 

Pine-trees near Nagasaki, i^ 89^ iL, 66, IQ. 
At the temple of Tozcngee, lliL 

Pinto, Mendez, his account of Japan, i,, 32» 

Pinus densiflora of the Uakoni Mountains, i., 
355. 

Piracy, Chinese, i^ 42. Causes of, 48. Rem- 
edies for, &L 

Play, a Japanese, IL, 111, et seq. 

Plow, a Japanese, i^ 263, 284 ; iL,13T, 

Plum-trees near Yeddo, Lj 122. 

Political economy, Japane.«e, L, 258 ; iL, 292. 

Politics, a glance at, 190; IL, 344. 

Polygamy of the Japanese, IL, 218-220. 

Pomegranate hedges in Japan, L^ 2fi4. Pome- 
granates of the Bay of Nagasaki, 

Pope., his pretension to supremacy and infal- 
libility the determining cause of the down- 
fall of the Roman Church in Japan, L, 12. 

Population of Japan, evidences of the density 
of the, iL, 139. 

Porcelain, Japanese, L, 90. Of Osaca, ii. , 110. 
Of Okasaki, 124. l^ces of, 124. 

Portuguese, their colony of Maciio, L, 42, 46. 

Post, the Japanese, IL, 135^ 239i 2I5r A Jap- 
anese postman, 135. Their swiftness, 1^ 
Postal expenses, 13iL 

Potato, the sweet, cultivation of the, ii., 60. 

Potatoes of Hakodadi, L, 245. Cultivated in 
Japan, 263. Price oCSM. 

Pottery, ^palissy,' in Osaca, iL, 110. 

Poutiatine. Count, Russian Admiral, his trea- 
ty with the Japanese, i^, 100, 2i)5. 

Prawns in Naga.-^aki, L^IS. 

Prices of Japanese produce, iL, 80. 

I riests, Japanese, ii., 271. 

lYinting, the art of, known to the Chinese, L, 
208. Color-printing of the Japanese, 350 ; 
ii.,245. 

Prisons of Japan, according to Tliunberg, 
8*). A Japanese prison, 262. The interior 
described, 270, 2IL The inmates, 271. 
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Priret, IL, 12L 

Pronouns., none in Japanese to expresB the 

difference between «A«, and i/, L, 162. 

Their absence Hiipplied by wordd significant 

of honor or eelf-abuBemeut, ItiiL 
Protestant service, the first ever performed in 

Japan, l^Wu 
Prussian Treaty with Japan concluded, ii., 51^ 
Punixhroenta in Japan, according to Thun- 

berg, L,80, 222. 

QuAMinrKU, the, or Prime Minister of the 111- 

iuuio, iL,2QL 
Qiianquon temple?, pilgrimages to the, iL, 266. 
Quanwon, the god of thirty-olx armd and a 

hundred hands, IL, 2(10. 

Radish, tnnUp, grown near Yeddo, i., 2112. 

Bagn, ppeculation of the pioneers of foreign 
trade in, i., 3S5. Not iu»ed by tlie Japan- 
ese in making paper, Japanese export 
trade in, iL, 32S. 

Rains the summer, at Nagasaki, L, SL Rain 
in May in Japan, ii., 

Ramparts of the city of Yeddo, i., Ab- 
sence of ordnanre on the, l.'>5. 

Rape-seed, cultivation of, i., 285. Rape-seed 
oil, 2B&. Crops of, near Yeddo, 121. 

Rationalists, Japanese, iL, 2*25. 2fi^ 

Re, a Japaneite measure of length, diversity 
in the, in different plnren, ii., VH. 

Reception, Japanese modes of, i., ILL Humil- 
iating reception of the Dutch by the Ty- 
coon, SSL 

Red Book of Yeddo, the Official, U., 2Di. 

Regent of Japnn, family in which the office is 
hereditary, i., '2U2. The Regent Ikumono- 
no-Kami, The Kegcnt Ikomono assas- 
einated in ^ro&d daylight, ^H. llistory of 
the event, SiliL 

Religions of Japan, date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Japan, L, 2i>iL Absolu- 
tion and rcmi««ion of sinf, ii., 2fifL Making 
T0W8, 2G6. Two sects of blind persona, 2G7. 
Religious orders, hermits, and holy men, 
267. The five oommandmenb*, 2^ Pe- 
riods of the introduction of liudilhiam and 
Confucianism into Japan, 2G7, '268. Para- 
mount influence of Buddhism in the East, 
2liS. The great temple of Asaxa described, 
iiH. The god Quanwon, 263. Strange 
identity between the Buddhist and Roman 
Catholic forms, 2fi2. Japanej* prie8ts and 
monies, 271. Portraits of courtesans hung 
up in the Great Temple of Yeddo, 212. The 
indigenous religion, the Sintoo, 224, 225., 
26iL Confucianism, 225, Buddhism, 
224 26^ Rationalists and skeptics, 225. 
Religion of the masses, 225. I'ilgrimages, 
2filL Strange combination of religion and 
amusement, 266. 

Rents paid in kind, L, 2S1 

Re^t, how the Japanese take their, L, 105, IQL 

Revenues paid in kind, i.,281. 

Rice, cheapness of, in Yeddo, i., 158. Rice, 
fields of, near Yeddo, 121^ 2QL Carding 
machine for separating the grain from the 
straw, 2fiL One of the principal articles 
of Japanese food, 268j 2SiL Modes of sepa- 
rating the grain from the husk, 284. Mode 
of cultiYaliug rice oear Yeddo and Kana- 



gawa, 2SL ITarvost time, 28L Fondneni 

of the Chinese and Japanese for rice, 2 SB. 
Excellent quality of the rice of Japan, 3'.>4. 
Rice, harvest time in Japan, ii., 66. Culti- 
vation of, 66^ 76, 136, auL Saki distilled 
from. TL Standard measure of rice in Ja- 
pan, 397. 
Riding, mode of, in Japan, i., S2L 
» Ringdove,* her voyage on the Suonada Sea, 
ii.,22. 

River, mode of crossing a, in Japan, L, .'tBO 
Dangeroud crossing of a swollen river, 315. 

Rivers of Japan, all sand-choked, ii., H. Flat- 
bottomed boats on the, 81. Number of, iu 
the city of O.saca, 117. 

Rivers of Japan : 

Logo, L, 403. 

Oigawa, ii., 141, 

Saki, L,SiSr 

Roads, Japanese, excellence of the, L, 115. 
The Tocado, 115, 116. Country roads in 
Japan, 246i ML Beauty of the road to the 
Hakoni Mountains, SM. Laws respecting 
the imperial high roads of Japan, 3ii£L Bad- 
ness of the road at Kauagawa, :K)7. 

Robin.«on, Lieutenant, of the Indian Navy, ac- 
companies the British miniiiter on his pil- 
grimage to Fusivama, i., Si2. Astonish- 
ment caused by his boiling bia thermome- 
ter, 358. 

Robinson, Sir Ilerculef, Governor of Hong- 
kong, presented tu the Japanese Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, ii., 171. 

Roman Catholic funeral ceremony, similarity 
of, to that of the Buddhists, i., 

Romanism, progrecs of, in Japan, i., C2l 
Strange identity between the Buddhbt and 
Roman Catholic forms, ii.,271. 

Romans, the ancient, their cultivation not 
civilization, iL,222. 

Rope of stones, a, iL, 128. 

Russia, the treaty with, L, 2f>5. Her fast-in- 
creasing establishments on the Manchou- 
rian coast, ii., 194 I'robability of Japan 
becoming a portion of the Russian Empire 
if other European Powers retire, T■'^- The 
Russian mode of dealing with the Japanese, 
106, 202. Her settlement on the Bay of 
Nagasaki, L, 95i 22. Her treaty with Ja- 
pan, 100. Three of her subjects murdered 
in Yeddo, 219. The Japanese compelled to 
erect a chapel over the spot, 223. Her mode 
of dealing with the Japanese, ii., 165. Her 
location on the inland of Tsus-sima, HL 
Policy of Russia in the far East, 301. Her 
acquisitions of territory on the Chinese 
coast, 304, 305. Olga Bay, 305. Influence 
of Russia on China and Japan, 30Bi 

Saoaoi, the temple, burned, i. , 295. 

Sailors, Japanese, IL, 98-100. Their behavior 
in a storm, 136. 

* Saionara 1' the Japanese adieu, i., 407. 

Sakai Wookiono«<ke, a member of the second 
Council of State, ii., 5L Sent by the Jap- 
anese Government to treat with the Britiah 
and French Ministers, 59. 

Saki, Japanese, or spirit distilled from rice, 
L, 97i 268 ; iL, IL Fondness of the Japan- 
eseTor, i. , 123, 185. Saki distilleries at Hl- 
ogo, iL, 106. 
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8ak], town of, 11., 130. 
Saki River, m 

Sakigawa, town of, I., Celebrated in 

(lap^DRi^o art and ^tory, .'>50. 

8aliae balhs in the Hakoni MouDtaing, L, 2]jSL 

Salutations Japanese, L, 92, i>i. Salutation 
of mine hoet of the inn, 34u. 

8ama, or lord, the Yacoaius saluted by the 
tiUe of, Lj 121. 

Samourai, their assaults on foreigners in Yed- 
do, 2Li5. Attack of two on the Italian 
servant of the French Minister in Yeddo, 
ii.., 12. And on a party of foreigners on the 
high road, 15, note. A dangervttu rencoun- 
ter with one, 22. See Yaconina. 

Samahu, or Chinese wine, SiS. 

Saod, and sandstone, of Japan, IL, !IiL All 
the rivers of Japan nnd-choked, IL Sand- 
heaps by the roadside a mark of respect, 
124, 125. 

Satsuma, Prince of, attack of his retainers on 
the Italian servant of the French Minister 
In Yeddo, IL, 13» And on a party of for- 
eigners on the high road, 15, note. Ills mode 
of avoiding quarrels witfiother princes, 15. 
His large revenues and numbers of men-at- 
arms, 2QS. 

Scallop-shells on the sleeves of Japanese pil- 
grims, i., Eli 

Scaldhead, frequency of, among the children 
of Japan, iL, 13L. 

Scenery of the country In Japan, ISO. 
From the Hakoni Mountains, SUL Sense 
of the beautiful in scenery, ii., SSL Scenery 
of the road between Osaca and Yeddo, 133. 

Sculpture, Chinese and Japanese, 207. 

Sea, the Suonada, or Inland Sea, ii., ^ Its 
extent, HL Its scenery, Ql. Voyage of the 
I Ringdove' on the, ^ View of the sea, QL 
Scenery of the coaat, 100. Pass out of the 
Suonada Sea, 101. Evidences on the coast 
of volcanic origin, 101. 

Sea-alugs eaten by Chinese and Japanese, 

Self-abasement of the Japanese, IM^ 
Servility of the Japanese humbler classes, 

222. 

Shampooing a Japanese peasant, i^ 269. 

Shanghae, ships of, I., 42. Rapidgrowth of 
the foreign settlement at,fi2. Devastation 
of the city by the Taeplngs, in 1853, 53, bL 
Appearance of the city in 1859, liS. Statis- 
tics of the trade of, from 1855 to 1860, |^ 
Its security endangered, QS. Land-jobbers 
and house-builders of, 5iL Heavy rains and 
bad roads of, GO. 

Sluirk, the, eaten by the Chinese and Japan- 
ese, i^m 

Sheep, none in Japan, 1^ 190. 

Shoes, straw, manufacture of, ii., li^L 

Shooting illegal within ten Ke of Yeddo, ii., 
23. The law broken by a British subject, 23. 

Shops in Nagasaki, L , M. In Yeddo, 115^ 232j 
£^ The shop goes to the customer, not 
the customer to the shop, 12L Of Yokoha- 
ma, 274. Shopping in (Janca, IL, IDS. 

Shrine, a roadside, ii., 84j 8L 

Shrubs of the Bay of Nagasaki, Li ^ 

Flam, ships of, at Hongkong, i., 42. 

Sicawei, near Shanghae, monastery of, L, 32. 
Works read at the, 32. 



Snk, amonnl of business done in, during tho 
first year after the signing of the treaty, i^ 
SUk shops in Osaca, IL, K>9. Silk one 
of the chief articles of Japanese export, 3'2S. 

Sliver and gold currency of Japan compared, 
ii., .H-t'^. Attempts of the Japanej>e to re- 
duce the value of the silver coins, 252. 

Simabara, the last Christian strong-hold de- 
stroyed by the Dutch, i., 71^ II. Fall of, 
and of its defenders andTJbnstian converts, 
137 ; iL, IfiL 

Simoda, port of, thrown open by treaty, L, 
liliL Earthquake at, in 1854, lljL The right 
to establi^>h a constil at, secured by the first 
American treaty, 131. 

Simonoseki, town of, ii., 32. Visit to the town 
of, D2. Mr. Boyle's notes of Iho trade of, 
33. Sights to be seen at, 22. 

Sinagawa, a suburb of Yeddo, LjllB. Night 
at, 4D5. Its evil repute, 4il5. Its tea- 
houses and habitual brawlers, li., 15^ Mur- 
der of a Japanese nobleman's servant at, 
16, 11 

Singapore, ships of, at Hongkong, L> 42. 
Sintoo religion of the Japanese, ii., 224, 26(L 
Siogun of Japan. See Tvcoon. 
Skeptics, Japanese, iL, 2^5, 266. 
Skin diseases of the Japanese, L^ 170. 
Slavery in Japan, various forms of, iL. 21LL 

Power of parents to sell their children into 

slavery, 212. 
Sleep, how the Japanese He during, L , 106, IQL 
Smoking tobacco universal in Japan, L^ 9Sr> 
Smuggling, system of, and iti causes in China, 

L, 44, 4k. Kemedie.=» for, &L 
Snakes of Japan, L, dJiL One in a dvelllng- 

honse, 376. 

Social condition of the Japanese, Li 1^ €t »eq. 

Social evil, lepallxed In Japan, L,11S, Origin 
of the social evil in Jiipan, ii.,lt5. Japane.se 
notions regarding the, 2fi. The gala drens 
as by law entabli!«hed, 2L Difficulty of leg- 
islating for the mitigation of the, Hon- 
ors paid to the, in Yeddo, 212. 

Soil, goodness of the, of Japan, iL, .S54. Char- 
acter of the, in the inland of Kiiwiu, ii. , 69, 
75. Richness of the, near Yeddo. 132. Fer- 
tility of the soil in the districUi of Kana- 
gawa and Yokohama, 391. 

Sookt^mats, or Japanese peasant, his place in 
the social scale, i.. 282. 

Sosho mode of w^riting Japanese in Chinese 
characters, L^ Ififi. 

Soul, Japanese imperfect notions of the im- 
mortality of the, iL, 225. 

J'oy, Japanese, L, 285. 

Spain, a legend of, Lj 354. 

Spas of AtamL See At ami 

Spies in Japan, L, 81^ 82, 169, ^ Of the 
palace of the l^coonTESi. Sent into the 
territories of the great feudal chiefs by the 
government, iL, 2liL 

Spirits distilled from rice, L , 2L From grapes, 
23. 

Sport, hawking the only, in Japan, L, 273. 
Sportsmen, Japanese laws respecting, near 

Yeddo, i..272. 
Springs, mineral, of Atami, L, 378, 880. Hot 

springs near Odawara, BSL 
Stable, a Japanese, L, HKL 
Steam-engine factory, Japanese, on the Boy 
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of Nagasftki, 24 A etcam^engine con- { Tempests at Yeddo, IB^ 
struct^ by the Japanese themselves, 95^ Temples in Yeddo, visit f5 pome, L, IQS. That 

occupied by Baron Gros, lOR. Those in the 



Steinmctz, Mr. Andrew, his work on Japan, 

Stlpbcliaa growing on the shores of the Bay 
of Nagasaki, L , 80. 

Stirling, Admiral, his visit to Japan, IM 
Ills Btipulationa, IQSL 

Stones, a rope of, ii.,12S. 

Stories near Yeddo, L, IM. In the lagoons 
near Kanagawa, liLL Semi-wowhip of, by 
the Japanese, 271, 212. Japanese admira* 
tion and veneration for Uie stork, iL, 2M< 
Their pictures of it, 2M. 

Storm, behavior of Japanese sailors in a, IL, 

m 

Story-tellers, public, in Japan, 1^115 ; IL, 232. 

Straw, articlcij made from, i^ 41i3-. 

Street-musicians and music, i., ^ 

Street in Yeddo defcribed, Li 22IL Streets by 
night, 22L In the morning, 121 Of Yo- 
kohama, 274. 

Sulphur in the Loochoo Islands, L, 2^ In 
the springs of Ataml, 381. 

Sulphur bathf, hot, of Urisino, IL, 70, IL 
And of Takeiva, JiL 

Summer in Japan, 130, 17R. 

Suonada Sea. See Sea, Suouada. 

Surveys of the Japanese coasts, necessity of 
accurate, L, fiJL 

Sword-makers of Yeddo, L, USL The antique 
swords shown as those of Taiko-sama, iL, ^ 

TABFnvos, their destruction of Shanghae In 
1S63, i^ !^ Impossibility of treating 
with them, ^iL Have no government and 
no head with whom to treat, 54 Acknowl- 
edge no treaties and bound by no laws, &L 
The Taeping leader, Chln-a-lin, Qfi. Sketch 
of }«omc Taepingfl, 51. 
Taiko-sama, the first Tycoon, causes of his 
enmity toward the Jesuit fathers and their 
converts, i., IL His foundation of the Ty- 
coonat of Japan, LiL The name assumed 
by Yoritomo, the first Tycoon, 2QSL His 
power over the Daimios, 2LL His swords 
shown at Simonoseki, ii., 9L His ensile at 
Osaca, IDL Causes of hia usurpation of the 
Tycoonat,209,2li£L 
Takeiwa, hot sulphur baths of, IL, 70, 
Takeno Vot'ichie Sheraod-Zeno Kami, first 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Japan to the 
Treaty Powers, iL, 326. 
Takimoto Dzooeiono Kami, one of the eight 
GovemorH of Foreign Affair*", i^ S32. Sent 
express to the British Minister at Hiogo, iL, 
103. I'er^uadejj him not to visit Miaco, 105. 
Tattooing practiced by the Japanese, 170. 
Taxes, compared by the Japanese to the ac- 
tual cautery, i^ 39L Lightness of^ in Ja- 
pan, 3iLL 



Tycoon's cemetery, liiS. The Temple of 
Tozengf e, H£L The temples near Yeddo 
at the absolute disposal of the Tycoon's gov- 
ernment, 111, Temple porch at Osaca, 
iL, IfllL Visit to a temple near Osaca, 118. 
View of the belfry of the temple at Osaca, 
242. Pilgrimages to the chief Quanquou 
temples, 2ii(L And to the most eminent 
Buddhist and Sintoo temples, 2QSL Temple 
Saif in Sicousin, 2M. Description of the 
great temple of Asaxa In Yeddo, 2112. Por- 
traits of courtesans hung up in it, 272. The 
temple of Torcngco and its patrons, 2SiL 
Textile fabrics of the Chinese and Japanese, 

Lj 2Q± Of Arimatz, iL, 132- 
Theatre, a Japanese, in (isaca, IL, 111. The 
mise en scetie^ 111. The audience, 111, 112. 
Plot of the piece, 112, et seq. Length of 
Japanese plays, 112,^ 117. 
Theft, punishment for, in Japan, 1^226. 
Thiers, M., his remark on the life and civili- 
zation of the Chinese, i., 2i>6. 
Thistles growing on the sTiores of the Bay of 

Nagasaki, L, 80, 356] ii.,Qll. 
Thi\jopsis dolabrata of Japan, L, SSfi. 
Thunberg, his account of Japan, L, 78j 80^ 82. 
Tigers imported into Japan, IL, 328. 
Tiles, glazed, for drains, iL, 10H, 
Timber, great amount of, growing at Yeddo, 
L, 103, 

Timber- trees of Japan, L, 356. List of, grow- 
ing in the vicinity of Yeddo and Kanagawa, 
iL, 400. List of coniferous trees, iQL 
Titeingh's *Memoire8 et Anecdotes' of the 

reigning dynasty, quoted, ii., 15, 16. 
Tobacco grown near Yeddo and Kunagawa, 
L, 284, 2S& Smoking universal in Japan, 
2SI^Cropsof, iL, 128. 
' Toby,' dcatli of the dog, i.^ 379. 
Tocado, or great imperial liigh road of Yeddo, 
L, 116, Siik Laws respecting the imperial 
high roads of Japan, 3115. Constant traffic 
on the, Its magnificence, IL, 2S2. The 
right of using the liigli road between Yeddo 
and Kanagawa disputed by the Japanese 
Government, L, 148, ML 
Todo-idzu-mino-Kami, Prince of Itse and 
Isan, his greeting of the British Ministera, 
ii.,iaL 

Tojin, or foreigners, in Japan, L, 111. Sea 
Foreigners. 

Top-spinning, a favorite game with Japanese, 

old and young, iL, 27T. 
Tortoises, live, hung on gibbets by the road- 
side, ii., 125. Their fate compared with 
that of the Diplomatic Agents in Japan, 12fL 
Totaooka, town of, i., 348. 
Towing, Japanese, IL, 252. 



Tea drunk in Japan, L, 21H. Amount of busi- Toys, Japanese, L, 403j ii., 260. 

ness done in, during the first year after the Tozengee, visit of the British Minister to the 



signing of the treaty, Tea-chest man 
nfacture of Yeddo, 325. Tea one of the 
chief articles of Japanese export, iL, 323^ 
Tea-hedges on the road between Osaica and 

Yeddo, Li 2fi5; iL, m. 
Tea-houses, gambling in, L, 118. Beauty of 
the trees in the gardens of the, 1232 
Japanese picnics to the, 122. 

II.— T 



temple of^ L, li22. Description of its beau- 
ties, HQ. Taken possession of for the Brit- 
ish Legation, 112. (See I^egatlon, British.) 
Fire in the dining-room of the Legation, IL, 
22. Description of the building, 144. At- 
tack on the Legation, 147, 153. The former 
proprietor and present patrons of it, 2311 
Attacked a. second time, ^QA^ 
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Trade of ShnngYiae^ statbtlca of, from 1955 to 
1860, Lj N)j note.' Dangers of inordinate 
cupidity, 15. Japanese tricks of, iL, 21jL 

Traveling, mode* of, in Japan, Hi4, ML Dif- 
ficulties and expenses of, 342. Mode of 
crosfing a rirer, 350. Responeibtlity of car- 
riers, S^>0. A Japanese traveling with his 
baggage, 324. Various clasNsa of travelers 
on the imperial high roads, 'HiKy. Exorbi- 
tant charges for horses at the roadside hw- 
telries, 2iJ6. Picture of one of the humbler 
classes traveling, 3lffL Ueoal rates of, in 
Japan, ii., 239. 

Treaties lately concluded with Japan, L, 100. 
Commodore Perry's, ML And others, 1(X). 
Exchange of ratifications, 152. The trea- 
ties with Japan, whether a benefit or an 
Ii^ury to the Japanese, 2QQ. The Russian, 
French and Dutch treaties, 2fl£L Treach- 
erous quick^-aiul ba?i.i on which our treaty 
relations with .lupnn rent, ii.. 122. ni^al- 
ity of the treaties concluded by the Tycoon 
with foreigners without the consent of the 
Mikado, 132. The treaties rendered by the 
Japanese systematically and persistently in- 
operative, 17C, Tragic events which have 
followed the treaties with the Western 
Powers, 122. Objects of Commodore Per- 

?r'6 first treaty, L, ISO. Signature of the 
nisfllan treaty, ii., 54. Objects and Plans 
of the Treaty I'owcrs, 30^, 3QCL Futility of 
treaties extorted by force from Asiatics, 308. 
Trees of the Bay of Nagasaki, i-, ^ Of Yed- 
do,lQa. Japanese, no, 2M. Dwarf, qf the 
Japanese gardeners. 281. Trees on the road 
between Osaca ana Yeddo, iL, 133. List 
of those growing in the ridnity of Yeddo 
and Kanagawa, it, 400. 
Truth, the Japanese carcleas of telling the, L, 

lai; 11,213,214. 
Tslen-tche, the Chinese author, quoted, U., 
223. 

Tsoobo, or Japanese standard of superficial 

measurement, i., 2S3. 
Tsus-sima, Prince of, his humiliation by the 

Russians, ii., 161. His mode of avenging 

the outrage, 151- 
~— the KnsHians locate themselves on the 

island of, ii.,llL 
Turks, their notions of morality in women, L, 

162. 

*Two Journeys In Japan,' remarks on, i., 172. 

Tycoon of Japan, his periodical reception of 
the Dutch in Yeddo, I., OIL Concludes trea- 
ties for trading privilege* with various for- 
eign nations, IDQ. His yacht, ^The Em- 
peror,' 103. His fishing snmmer-hotise, 1^ 
His cemetery, IQS. Moaning of the word 
* Tyc<x)n,' 200j note ; ii. , 4oL Tlie Tycoon's 

Ealace burned down, L, 251. Presents sent 
y the Mikado to the Tycoon, 222. Grants 
an audience to the American Ministr-r, 328. 
Grants him a second audience, 322. The 
British Minister's audience, 33-2, et seq. De- 
scription of his castle in Yeddo, 323. Dre*8 
of the officials and Ijords in Waiting at his 
court, 333, 224. Personal appearance of the 
Tycooii7"33fi. His present to the British 
Minister, 223. II is castle at Osaca, i i. , IflL 
His palace at Oaacji, 121i. And at Nangoya, 
laSL His autograph letter to the Queen, 



urging the non-opening of more ports for a 
term of years, llL His titles conferred by 
the reigning Mikado, and their derivation, 
2U5. History of the title, 4QL Hi^ title 
during his minority, 408. Title by which 
he is most commonly spoken of in Japan, 409. 
Typhoons of Sept., 1860, L, ML l-oas of 
IL M. & ' Camilla,' 867. 

Unt Sakixo SA5IBAT0, on metal fancv work, 

ii., 24S. 

Ungulssu, the only bird in Japan which sings, 

ii , 124. 

Upholstery, Japanese, LilllL 
irrisino, hot sulphur baths of, IL, IQ. 
Uzino, town of, scenery of the, ii.,S4. A road- 
side shrine >t,84t SL 

VAUORAin, the Jesuit, in Japan, LjTO. 
Valor and heroism, Japanese delight in deeds 
of, il,lLL 

Vegetables, J apanese, cither rank or tasteless, 

i. , 85. Grown near Yeddo and Kanagawa, 
283, 2S5. List of vegetables grown, 286. 
Vegetables of the district of Yokohama and 
Kanagawa, ii., 39^. List of the priucipol 
vegetables grown, 323-9. 

Vegetarians, the Japanese, L, 
Vehicles, Japanese : 

Cango, 11)5. 

Norimon, L^UIL 

Veitch, Mr. John G., accompanies the British 
Minister to Fusiyaraa, L, 342. His notes on 
the agriculture, treea, and flora of Japan, 

ii. , 321. His notes on Japanese plants in- 
troduced by him into England, 404. 

Vengeance, Japanese custom of, ii., IG, IT. 

Venice of Japan. See Osaca. 

Verba, Japanese, microaoopic analysis and di- 
vision of, L, lil. 

Vessels, diversity of, at Hongkong, L,41, 42. 

Viands, Japanese, i., 21. 

Victoria I'eak, Hongkong, L,42. Its height, 
43. 

city, Hongkong, oppressive heat of, L, 

43. Secret of ita prosperity, M. 

Village life In Japan, L, 379j 3SQ. 

Villager on the road between Osaca and Yed- 
do, poverty-Htricken appearance of the, iL, 
133, l-y. Interior of cottage, 133. A straw- 
shoe plaiting viUage, 140. 

Vine, the wild, L,248. 

Visit to the Governor of Nagasaki, L,9T. 

Volcano of Fusiyama. See Fusiyama. 

Volcanoes, evidences of former, on the road 
from Osaca to Yeddo, iL. 12L 

Vows, custom of making, in times of trouble 
or distress, iL,2M. 

Vyse, Captain, IL Con?nl at Kanagawa, his 
notes on the agriculture of his district, i , 
280. Threatened in Kanagawa by a band 
of lionins, il., 169. 

Waibaka Nakatrttc^no Fata, one of the 
Miuidters to Foreign Affainj, visit to, i., ir><). 

Walpnle, Sir Kobert, his opinion of histor}-, 
L,2aL 

Ward -gates of Yeddo, Lj lift. 
Ward -guards of Yeddo, i., IIG. 
Ward, Mr., American Minister, hi3 cmluiSi'V 
to Pekin. i.,830. 
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Ward, Captain, goes to the reseno of the Brit- 
ish MiuiriUT in Yeddo, ii., ICG. 
Water, scarcity of, in Yeddo, L, 126, aM. 
WatcrmeloDB, the cholera attributed by the 

Japanese to, i., 178. 
Wax, vegetable, trade in, Ij 32fL Wax-trees 

in the inland of Kiusiii, ii.,06j 83. 
Wax-worlc exhibition in YeddoTii, 273, 214. 
Weddings of the Japanese, iL, 273. A wed 

ding party, 213. 
Weeks, divbion of time into, unknown, ex 

cepting to Jews and Christians, 105. 
Well^i, primitive, near 0»aca, ii.,li»L 
Wergman, Mr., ills sketches in Japan, ii., 
67j lA. Uis wonderful street sketches, 



Wheat, fields of, near Yeddo, L,12L Sown 
by the Japanese before the end of Novem- 
ber, 2iI2. Grown near Yeddo and Kana- 
gawa, 2S4. Mode of cultivating it, m; ii. 
C6, 122. Not sown broadcast, but drilled 
and planted in rows, 1.^7, 

Wife, riglitrt of the, over those of the concu 
bine, ii.,21IL 

Wild-fowl-of Yeddo, i,, IM. Penalty for mo- 
testing or killing them, 134. Those of the 
lagoons near Kanngawa, 271. Scmi-wor- 
ehip of the stork by the Japanese, 271, 212. 
Not allowed to be shot within thirty miles 
of Yeddo, 272. Japanese drawings of wild- 
fowl, 272j 213. 

Winnowing machines, Japanese, 284. 

Winter ia Japun, i.,130, 133. Winter cloth- 
ing of the Japanese7T32, 1H3, 2SlB, 

Wistaria sinensis, the, in Japan, i^ 2&iL 

Wit, Mr, de, his letter to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment respecting the attack on the Brit 
ish Legation, ii., HVfl. Accompanies the 
British Minister on hiB journey overland 
from Nagasaki to Yeddo, 62. 

Women of Macao, i^, 4L Of Nagasaki, S8. 
Of Japan, 90j 94, T<9, 190. Their practice 
of blackening Iheir teeth and plucking out 
their cyebniw^JSQ. Female hcad-dreH«,lSlL 
The self-inflicted ugliness of Japanese wom- 
en, 1S3. A lady taking the law into her own 
hands, IS.'S. The public bathing-houses in 
Yeddo, 22iL Japanese ladh-s in the bath, 
230. Female costume, 23Si 232. A music 
girl, 232. Chinese women, lfi3. Turkish, 
162. A Japanese maritomes, 342. A female 
ostler, 402. Fondness of the Japanese for 
painting and powdering their skin, 404. Se- 
clusion of ladicH,4Qi. I'osition and relations 
of the wife in Japan, 404. Bathers at the 
sulphur baths in Kiusiu, iL, 10. Unconcern 
with which they view scenes of gross inde- 
cency in a Japanese play, 113. Simple and 
childlike faith with which they allow a con- 
viction of the reality to take possession of 
them,llL Women beating out the com and 
grinding rice, 132. Apprenticeship of girls, 
133. Women engaged in field lalwr, 136i 131- 
Diflficulty of distinguishing Japanese men 
from women at a little distance, 137. The 
half-nude women of Hamamatz, 140. Their 
node of passing the River Uigawa, 14L 
Power of parents to sell their daughters into 
proetltution for a term of years, 218. Posi- 
tion of women among the Japanese and Clii- 
pc8e,21Q. WiveeandconcubioeSfiliL La- 



dies at their toilet, 26T. Forest of pins in 

their hair, 250. Portraits of courtesans 
hung up in a temple, 212. Archeiy ground 
for women, 273. Weddings and christen, 
inga in Japan, 213. Ladies taming a wild 
horse, 215. At their toilet, 25L 216. 

Woods, abundance of, for artistic, purposes, 
iL , lii3. Jealousy of the ofhcials respecting 
the export and prices of, 134. 

Wooing, a Japanese, ii., 2&i 

Wrestling, fondness of the Japanese for, U., 
282. 2S3. 

Writing, the Japanese mode of, I., 

Xavieb, Francis, at Goa, L, 09. Visits Ja- 
pan, 62. 

Xendal, the IMnce of, his temple of Tozcngec, 
i., KttL His unfrieudliueiia to foreignen*, 
IIL His large revenues and great num- 
bers of men-at-arms, iL, His dlsplea<<- 
ure at the occupation of the temple of To- 
zengee by the British Legation, 2SiL Sendn 
a retinue to remove a taljlct of one of his 
ancestors, 2S5. 

Yaconims, or Samonrai, description of tbem, 

L, 127, 12a. The British Minister's letter 
respecting them, 122. Picture of one in hi» 
winter costume, 134. Their mode of riding, 
32L Their dress in the winter, 32S^ One 
doing duty under difficulties, iL, 65. The 
chief Yaconin of the British Minister, 142. 

Yamabooishe, or mountain guides, of Fusi- 
yama, L,iili3. 

Yangtze IHver, the, I^ 62. 

Yeddo, city of, arrival of the ^Sampson' op- 
posite the, i., ML 

shallowness of the water in the Bay of, 

L,m 

batteries for the defense of the city 

erected and in course of erection, L, 103,120. 

trees growing in, i., 103. 

binding of the British Minister at, i, 104. 

— norinion traveling in, i., 104, lOL 

— the official quarter, luS^ 135. 

— the Tycoon's fishing summer-bouse at, 

i^m 

— visit to some of the templai in, i., 108. 

the Tycoon's Cemetery, i., 108, 116. 

the Dutch language spoken by the Inter- 
preters of, L, 109. 

— view of the city from the gardens of the 
British Lection, L, 111. 

description of the city and its environs, 

1,114. 

— the suburb of Sinagawa, i^ 115. 
— > shops in the city, i., UiL 

— ward-gates and ward-guards, L. lift. 

— cabbage-gardens* of cotters, L. 116. 

— matsuri, or public fairs, L, 116, 117. 

— view of the city and bay of Yeddo from 
Atango-yama, L, ItS- 

the streets of Yeddo in the morning, I., 

12L 

crops in the neighborhood of the dty, i., 

12L 

— trees, flowers, and orchards near the 
city, L, 121,122. 

the tea-houses in the suburlw, and pic- 
nics to them, i., 123. 
— cleanllneas^tliestrccta of Yeddo, i., 122. 
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Yeddo (eonlintL^d) : 

abundance of children and dogs in, i., 

frequency of destructive fires in, L»12fit 

12L 

scarcity of water in^ 12fL 

description of the Samourai or Yaconins 

of; 1,1^ 

Yeddo considered as a place of residence, 

L,m 
climate of, Lj 

earthquakes and tempests at, Lj 133i. 

nini parts of, i^ 135. 

timber liridpes over the moats,!., 135. 

no drawbridges over them, 135. 

beauty of the site of Yeddo and of the 

surrounding country, I., 137. 
Kaoagawa, the slilppiog port of Yeddo, 

procession of the British Minister through 

the city for the exchange of ratifications, 
L,l&3. 

dislike of the Yeddites of foreigners, Lj 

m 

meaning of the word ♦Yeddo,' i^ HQ. 

the great earthquake of 1783 in the dis- 
trict of Yeddo, 1., 175. 

one lately, IIST 

appearance of tlie cholera in Yeddo, L, 



224. 

heat of the city in summer, L, 225, 

description of a visit to the Minister for 

Foreign Affairs in Yeddo, i^22L 

a street in the city described, L, 222. 

the palace of the Tycoon burned down, 

the great bridge of Yeddo, the Nipon 

Bas,i.,2ir>,m 

the streets by night, i 237. 



Yeddo (continued) : 

tlic I>egationH withdrawn from Yeddo 

to Yokohama, ii.,54. 

return of tlic Legations under a palute 

to the tiaga of England and France, ii., fiQ. 

attack on the liritish Legation, iL, liL 

shoals of visitors at the L%ation anxious 

to see Yeddo, iL, ML 

visit of ladies to Yeddo, iL, 161. 

Yeddo compared to the geysers of Ice- 
land, iL, 162j ItiS. 

fiite of the Governor of Yeddo, iL, 16S» 

the office of Gisha BuDio, or Governor of 

Yeddo. iL, 201. 
- — penodi cal destruction of Yeddo by eartli- 
quaxes and fires, ii, 240, 2i3. 

crying goods in the streets of Yeddo, iL, 

248. 

description of the great temple of Asaxa, 

in Yeddo, iL,269. 

— portraits of courtesans hung np in it, iL, 
212. 

— gardens of the temple, ii., 212. 

— the place of public execution, ii., 331. 
attempt to assasninate the second Min- 



the chief grains and~^cgetable8 grown 

near, L, 

eafihciuake at Yeddo, in 1860, Lj2fi(L 

frequency of fires and deficiency of wa 

ter in Yeddo, i^ 210, m, mL 

moral quarantme of ail Europeans re- 
siding in Yeddo, L,309. 

. the Imperial cemetery rudely closed 

against some of the British Legation, L, 32L 

description of the Tycoon's castle in 

Yeddo, L, m 

the bath-houses of Yeddo, L^ 35L 

. avenues of trees on the road to Yeddo, 

Lj 403. 

. batteries of Yeddo, L^ 41i5. 

first visit of English ladies to Yeddo, IL, 

22. 

Mr. Hetisldn assassinated in the streets 

of the city, iL, 42, 

conference of Foreign Representatives 

held to consider their poeition, iL, ^ 

reflections of a Diplomatic Agent in Yed- 
do, iLi^jCO. 



ister for Foreign Affairs in the streets, iL, 
S3fi. 

arrangements made with the Treaty 

Powers as to deferring the opening of Yed- 
do to foreigners, ii , 341, 342. 

list of trees growing in the vichiity of 

Yeddo, iL, m 

Yeddo, Bay of, shallowness of the, L, lOi 

Yeh, Governor of Canton, hia deaftpL, 36. 

Yokohama, efforts of the Japanese to estab- 
lish foreigners at, instead of at Kanagawa, 
L, 1^ Acquiescence of the merchants, 140. 
Costly and durable structures erected by 
the Japanese, 144. Meaning of the name, 
170. Murder of the French Vice-Consul's 
servant at, 2CL A morning's walk from 
Yeddo to. 260. Japanese designs in placing 
trading foreigners at, 2SSL Description of 
the town, 214. Visit to the shops of, 274- 
279. Incendiary fire at, in 1860, 289. Two 
Dutch captains assassinated in the town, 
aOQ. The Foreign legations withdrawn 
from Yeddo to Yokohama, ii., M. Its sit- 
uation admirable for isolation and espion- 
ape, iiSL Fire in the foreign settlement, 
331. The French chapel at Yokohama, ''CX 
Attack on British residents of Yokohama on 
the high road between Yeddo and Kanaga- 
wa, 366. Meeting at Yokohama on the sub- 
ject of grievances existing at the port, 371. 
Notes on the agriculture in the district of 
Yokohama, 397. 

Yomotz, village of, 3C5» Destroyed by fire, 
SiSfi. 

Yoritomo, causes of his usurimtion, iL, 208. 

See Tiiiko-Hama. 
Yoeiwaru, town of, i^ 363, Storm at, 361. 
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